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PEEFACE. 

TO the Bar of England this country is 
indebted for much of her greatness and 
the high position she holds among nations. 
For talent, learning, and integrity her judi- 
cial bench is unrivalled ; and many of her 
distinguished statesmen and orators have 
been members of the legal profession, or have 
received their early training in the Inns of 
Court. An attempt, therefore, to delineate the 
features of one of these institutions cannot 
surely be devoid of interest to the community; 
and the great influx of visitors to the New 
Hall and Library of Lincoln's Inn has con- 
firmed the impression of the author of this 
work that an account of these buildings, as 
well as of the earlier edifices of the institu- 
tion, would be acceptable, particularly as no 
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accurate description of the older structures 
has yet appeared. To this it seemed to him 
desirable to add an account of the more 
important works in the ancient and valuable 
Library of the Honourable Society, such as 
might indicate the distinctive character of 
their collection of books. In the execution 
of this design he has, however, but resem- 
bled a person who, having descended into 
some rich and extensive mine, has brought 
up a few specimens of. the ore to the sur- 
face, sufficient to intimate to the beholders 
the nature of the treasures that lie below, 
which will amply reward all the labour and 
diligence that may be employed in their in- 
vestigation. 

In the description of the buildings the au- 
thor has the pleasure to acknowledge the 
great assistance he has received from his 
friend Mr. Thomas Moule, author of the 
Bibliotheca Heraldica, who is eminently con- 
versant with the architectural antiquities of 
this country, and has kindly favoured him 
throughout with his critical remarks. Mr. 
Philip Charles Hardwick also, who is inti- 
mately acquainted with the characters of the 
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various styles of ancient and modern archi- 
tecture, has kindly furnished several histo- 
rical illustrations. 

In the slight notice of the merits of early 
English law-writers, the authority of works 
written by persons of eminence in the legal 
profession has been chiefly relied upon ; and 
much valuable information on various mat- 
ters regarding the law has been derived from 
ably conducted journals* For the sketch of 
the writers on civil law the author has had 
recourse to the excellent work of Dr. Irving, 
late Librarian to the Faculty of Advocates in 
Edinburgh, whose Introduction to the Study 
of the Civil Law has afforded much illustra- 
tion of this portion of his subject* On this 
head, as well as in other parts of the work, 
he is likewise indebted to the Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe by Mr. Hallam, 
"■ who, like Kehama, treads with firm step 
and secure footing the various paths of litera- 
ture." 

So much pleasure has naturally been felt 
by the author in the prosecution of this task 
most congenial both to. his position and his 
feelings, that he has been insensibly led far 
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beyond the limits originally prescribed for 
the work, which was suggested by Mr. Sel- 
wyn, whose kindness he has experienced on 
many occasions. It was intended chiefly to 
be regarded in the light of a ' Hand-Book' 
for visitors, or a synopsis for an inquiring fo- 
reigner who might desire information respect- 
ing the honourable and learned Society under 
whose auspices the edifice which attracted 
his admiration had been raised. To the legal 
profession, therefore, the writer must apolo- 
gize if he has stated many particulars re- 
lating to the authors of law-books, with 
which they are perfectly familiar; and to 
readers not of that profession, if there should 
appear too much technicality in the descrip- 
tion of such books, he must plead the hope 
of these details being found useful in a ma- 
nual of reference for students. 

In this hasty survey of so wide a field it 
cannot but have happened that some names 
not less worthy of notice than those selected 
should have been omitted ; — and, if the vo- 
lumes now mutely reposing on the shelves in 
their, garb of leather or vellum were endowed 
with the faculty of speech, voices might per- 
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chance be heard to issue from some of them, 
uttering words of angry remonstrance. Among 
these Peter of Blois might be heard to ex- 
claim : What — am not I worthy even to be 
named ? I, who was the friend and correspon- 
dent of one of the most learned of England's 
moriarchs — who was familiar with all the lore 
of the ancients — and famed for my knowledge 
of law — and many of whose writings have 
found place in the great work of Bouquet, 
printed by those Benedictines whom you 
have so much lauded ? — Patience, most ex- 
cellent Peter of Blois ! to thee, and to all 
others whom he may for a moment have 
forgotten, the author offers his most humble 
apology, hoping on a future occasion to give 
you all your due meed of praise. 

In the selection of the criticisms here cited 
on various books, the main object of the 
writer has been to bring forward the more 
pleasing and interesting features in each 
case ; — desiring in this instance to resemble 
one who has invited the lovers of literature 
and science to a festival held in commemo- 
ration of the origin of some noble institution, 
where the banquet-hall is graced with memo- 
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rials of the honoured dead, while all kindly 
and generous feelings, in undisturbed har- 
mony, prevail among the guests assembled 
to share 

" The feast of reason and the flow of soul." 

Lincoln's Inn, 
Jpril, 1850. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

?EFORE entering upon an inquiry into 
the history of Lincoln's Inn, the most 
ancient of the Inns of Court, it may 
not be improper to advert briefly to 
the origin and antiquity of the Laws of England ; 
since it was for the accommodation of the students 
and professors of these laws that such inns or so- 
cieties were first established. 

But the source of these laws, according to Sir 
Matthew Hale, is as undiscoverable as that of the 
Nile ; and — like the traveller who, in tracing the 
course of that celebrated river, exulted in the pleas- 
ing delusion that he had 

" fathom'd with his lance 
The first small fountains of that mighty flood— " 

the inquirer may imagine that he has arrived at the 
head of the stream, while he has only been exploring 

B 
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one of its branches. Though the spirit of modern 
research has thrown more light upon the history of 
the law, there is still much controversy among emi- 
nent historians and jurisconsults respecting the 
origin of the legal institutions of this kingdom, 
some writers confidently maintaining that the source 
of our legislation must be sought in the streams 
which flowed from imperial Rome, and were thence 
distributed over the world, whilst others believe that 
our laws are mainly derived from the Teutonic na- 
tions, from which our Anglo-Saxon ancestors ori- 
ginally sprang. 

" There is no good reason to doubt," observes 
Mr. J. M. Kemble,* " that at the period when the 
Teutonic tribes first attracted the attention of the 
south, they already possessed, more or less fully de- 
veloped, the principles and germs of that system of 
polity, which has at length found its completion in 
the institutions of this country, in spite of all its 
changes still the most true to its Germanic proto- 
type." 

By Lord Bacon it is observed, that " our laws are 
as mixed as our language, and as our language is 
so much the richer, the laws are the more complete ; " 
and an examination of the various elements that 



• * Codex Diplomatics M\i Anglo-Saxonici, Vol. I. Pre- 
face. 
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enter into the composition of these laws proves, in 
the words of a recent writer, that " Roman, Saxon, 
Dane and Norman in turn brought their learning, 
their customs, and their wisdom into the channel 
in which the law of England was to flow." 

There are still extant several monuments of an- 
cient legislation in this country, which may he here 
briefly enumerated. Passing over the periods which 
belong rather to the domain of fable than of his- 
tory, wherein are dimly descried through the mists 
of obscurity the names of Dunwallo Molmutius 
(Dyvnwal Moelmud) king of the Britons,* and of 
Mercia, queen of the same nation, who are said to 
have enacted laws before the Christian era, we find 
the earliest specimen of legislation to be the code 
of laws framed by Ethelbert, king of Kent a.d. 
561-616, which is the oldest European code ex- 
tant in any modern or 'barbarous' language. Next 



* The Molmutian laws are contained in the Welsh Triads, 
and though the authenticity of these historical documents 
may be questioned^ they are not to be regarded as entirely 
unworthy of attention. Sir J. Mackintosh observes, in his 
History of England, that " the credit of the Welsh poems 
called ' Triads' has been unduly abated by some in conse- 
quence of injudicious attempts to exaggerate their anti- 
quity. * * * They are certainly the work of an early age ; 
and parts of them, if we had the means of distinguishing, 
would probably be found to be of an origin not much lesa 
than has been claimed for the whole J' 
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occur the laws of Hlothaire and Eadric a.d. 673- 
568, and of Wihtrsed A. d. 690-725, also kings of 
Kent.* 

To these succeed the laws of Ina, king of the 
West-Saxons a.d. 688-725, and those of Alfred, 
Edward the Elder, Athelstan, Edmund, Edgar, 
Ethelred ; and the code of Canute, which embodied 
with improvements most of the provisions in the 
codes of his predecessors. This monarch has been 
celebrated for his justice and equity ; and, when in 
the person of Edward the Confessor the crown was 
restored to the line of Cerdic, the " Anglo- Saxon 
monarch was required by the clergy and nobility of 
the nation to engage that the laws of the Danish 
king should be inviolably observed. Hence the 
older body of laws acquired the name of the Laws 
of the Confessor, not because he enacted them, but 
because they received a new and efficient sanction 
from his authority." f 

Of the legislation of William I. the principal por- 
tion extant is contained in a statute or capitulary 
agreed upon in an assembly of the principal persons 

* The laws of the Kentish kings are contained in the 
Textus Roffensis, a manuscript preserved in the Library 
of the Dean and Chapter of Rochester, and compiled under 
the direction of Ernulf, bishop of that see from 1 1 1 5 to 1125. 
They have been published by Hearne. 

f Palgrave's Rise and Progress of the English Common- 
wealth. 
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of the realm held about the year 1070. On this oc- 
casion the English, with one accord, demanded the 
restoration of the laws and customs which had pre- 
vailed in the days of the Confessor — " not referring, 
as was afterwards supposed, to any code or statute 
which the Confessor had penned or granted — but 
demanding the laws which had subsisted under 
the last legitimate king of Anglo-Saxon race."* 
The statute framed in accordance with this demand 
bears the following title : " These are the laws and 
customs which king William granted to the people 
of England after the conquest of the country ; being 
the same which king Edward, his cousin, held before 
him." The textofthis body oflawsisintheLatin,and 
Romance languages ; and both versions are given, 
with a learned commentary, by Sir Francis Palgrave, 
and also in the " Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
England" published by the Record Commission. 
This document must be considered as the principal 
source,! whereby the written Anglo-Saxon Law was 
first diffused into the Common Law. J 

* Palgrave's Rise and Progress. 

f Ibid. Proofs and Illustrations. 

X The Law of England is divided into two kinds, the tar 
scripta (as contained in the Statutes or Acts of Parliament) 
and the lex non scripta or unwritten law, forming the com- 
mon or municipal laws of the kingdom. By the Common 
Law, which includes not only general, but also particular 
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Domesday Book, compiled in the reign of Wil- 
liam I. though not strictly belonging to legislation, 
may be mentioned here, as one of the most ancient 
records of England, and the Register from which 
judgment was to be given upon the value, tenure and 
services of the lands therein described. It contains 
an account of all the lands of England, except the 
four northern counties, from a survey taken by order 
of the king, and describes particularly the quantity 
and value of them, with the names of their possessors. 
The original manuscript, in two volumes, is preserved 
in the Chapter House at Westminster, and the 
work has been made public by order of the House 
of Lords, having been printed with types resembling 
the original in 1783, in two volumes, folio. An 
Index was published by the Record Commission in 
1816, and a supplemental volume in 1817. A va- 
luable Introduction, with Indexes of the names of 
tenants, and numerous notes and illustrations by 
Sir Henry Ellis, was published in 1833, in two 
volumes, 8vo. 

The code of laws ascribed to Henry I. though 



laws and customs, the proceedings and determinations in 
the king's ordinary courts of justice are directed and 
guided. These laws are not merely traditional, but are ex- 
tant in the records of the several courts, in the reports of 
judicial decisions, treatises etc. preserved from ancient 
times. See Sir Matthew Hale and Blackstone. 
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not believed to have been compiled by authority, 
" preserves many fragments of Anglo-Saxon law, 
of which traces nowhere else are known to exist, 
either in original or translation.*" With this code 
or treatise, a transcript of which is deposited in the 
Exchequer, the era of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence 
is said to be terminated. 

Henry I. acquired the surname of * The Lion of 
Justice,' from his successful exertions in abolishing 
the system of rapine prevalent among the aristo- 
cracy. This was effected by subjecting the great 
proprietors of land to the supreme government of 
the law, and by enforcing with vigour the adjudica- 
tions of his court of justice.-)* 

The laws of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs were 
first collected by William Lambard, an eminent 
lawyer and antiquary in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and published under the title of Archaionomia, 
in 1568, 4to. They were afterwards published by 
Abraham Whelock, Professor of Arabic in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in 1644, folio; again, with 
additions, by Dr. Wilkins, in 1721, folio; and more 
recently by the Record Commission, J with a Preface 

* Preface to ' Ancient Laws of England,' by Mr. Thorpe, 
f Sharon Turner's History of England. 
% This edition was printed in 1840, in folio, and also in 
two volumes, 8vo. An edition of these laws was also pub- 
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by Mr. Benjamin Thorpe, who is eminently distin- 
guished by his knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage. 

A few fragments of legislation in the troubled reign 
of Stephen are preserved by Sir Henry Spelman in 
his * Codex Legum' appended to Dr. Wilkins' edition 
of the Anglo-Saxon Laws. 

The reign of Henry II. is distinguished by the 
enactment of the ' Constitutions of Clarendon ' (so 
called from the palace of Clarendon, in Wiltshire, 
where the council or parliament was held), by which 
a check was placed on the pretensions and en- 
croachments of the clergy. Justices itinerant were 
also first appointed in this reign; and great im- 
provements made in the municipal laws. It is said 
of this monarch, that " his exactness in administering 
justice had gained him so great a reputation, that even 

lished at Leipzig in 1832, 8vo. with a translation into Ger- 
man and notes by Dr. Reinhold Schmid, Professor of Law 
at Jena. The first edition by Lambard does not contain 
the laws of the kings of Kent, nor those of William I. and 
Henry I. ; that by Professor Whelock contains the laws of 
William and Henry ; and in the edition of Dr. Wilkins the 
laws of the Kentish kings appear for the first time, and to 
these is added Spelman's Codex Legum Yeternm Statuto- 
rnm Eegni Anglise, containing the laws from William I. to 

9 Henry III. The laws of Canute, edited from the Colbert 
MS. with observations by the learned Jan. Laur. Andr. 
Kolderup-Bosenyinge, were printed at Copenhagen in 1826, 
4to. 
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foreign and distant princes made him an arbiter, 
and submitted their differences to his judgment."* 

The oldest treatise extant on the laws of Eng- 
land was compiled in this reign, and has been gen- 
erally attributed to Ranulph de Glanville, chief 
justiciary of England, bat there is much contro- 
versy respecting the authorship. Another treatise, 
intitled " Dialogus de Scaccario," which contributed 
greatly to illustrate the state and history of our law, 
was also compiled in this reign. It is attributed by 
Mr. Madox to Richard Fitz-Nigel, bishop of Lon- 
don. 

The celebrated code of maritime laws known by 
the name of the " Laws of Oleron," and adopted 
by most of the nations of Europe, has been often 
adduced as a specimen of the legislative capacity of 
Richard I., being supposed to have been compiled 
by that prince in the island of Oleron, in the bay 
of Aquitaine, on his return from the Holy Land. 
This statement, repeated by most legal historians 
from Coke and Selden till a recent period, is mani- 
festly disproved by the well-known fact of Richard's 
shipwreck and captivity, and the evidence of his 
return to his own dominions on his liberation by 
way of Flanders. By some writers the laws in 



* Hale's Hist, of the Common Law.— Note by Mr. Ser- 
jeant Runnington. 
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question are attributed to Eleanor, duchess of Gui- 
enne, the mother of king Richard.* Other speci- 
mens of the legislation of this monarch may be found 
in the work of Sir H. Spelman before mentioned. 

Magna Charta is of itself sufficient to confer ce- 
lebrity on the reign of John in the annals of legis- 
lation ; yet it is not to that Great Charter as origi- 
nally promulgated, but as confirmed by his successor 
Henry III. and afterwards by Edward I. that re- 
ference is made as the * palladium of liberty' and 
the basis of our laws and constitution. Sir James 
Mackintosh, in his animated eulogium on the Great 
Charter and its authors,f says : " To have produced 
it, to have preserved it, to have matured it, consti- 
tute the immortal claim of England on the esteem 
of mankind. Her Bacons and Shakespeares, her 
Miltons and Newtons, with all the truth which they 
have revealed, and all the generous virtue which they 
have inspired, are of inferior value when compared 
with the subjection of men and their rulers to the 
principles of justice ; if, indeed, it be not more true 
that these mighty spirits could not have been formed 
except under equal laws, nor roused to full activity 
without the influence of that spirit which the Great 

* Macpherson's Annals of Commerce, and * Penny Cy- 
clopaedia,' art. Oleron. 

f History of England. 
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Charter breathed over their forefathers." The 
same author's remarks on the language of the 
charter are also worthy of notice : " It is observ- 
able that the language of the Great Charter is 
simple, brief, general without being abstract, and 
expressed in terms of authority, not of argument, yet 
commonly so reasonable as to carry with it the in- 
trinsic evidence of its own fitness. It was under- 
stood by the simplest of the unlettered age for whom 
it was intended. It was remembered by them ; and 
though they did not perceive the extensive conse- 
quences which might be derived from it, their feel- 
ings were, however unconsciously, exalted by its 
generality and grandeur." 

In the first year of Henry III. a. d. 1216, the 
charter of K. John was confirmed, renewed in the 
succeeding year, with several remarkable additions 
and improvements, and again confirmed in the ninth 
year of his reign. The Charter of the Forest was 
also granted at the commencement of this reign ; 
another confirmation of both charters in the twenty- 
first, and another in the forty-ninth year. 

The final and complete establishment of the two 
charters,f which had undergone many changes, and 
had been often endangered, took place in the 29th 



f A copy of the charter was anciently deposited in every 
county or diocese. Two of the original charters of John 
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year of Edward I. having been established, confirmed, 
and commanded to be put into execution by thirty* 
two several acts of parliament.* 

In the reign of Henry HI. appeared the Treatise 
of Bracton on the Laws of England, exhibiting " a 
great advance of the law over that of Glanville." 
This work is attributed to Henry de Bracton, who 
was formerly supposed to have been Chief Justice 
of England in this reign; but it is now believed 
that he was a Doctor of Laws, who delivered lee* 
tures in the University of Oxford, and sat once as 
justice itinerant. f 

In the reign of Edward I. so great and rapid was 
the improvement made in legislation, and in the 



are preserved in the British Museum, having been formerly 
in the Cottonian library. The original of the charter of 
1 Hen. m. is in the cathedral of Durham, with the seals of 
Gualo the legate, and William, Earl of Pembroke, the great 
seal of king John having been lost in passing the washes of 
Lincolnshire, and a new seal not made till two years after. 
The original of the first Charter of the Forest is lost ; that 
of the second, 9 Hen. III. is in the cathedral of Durham. 
Originals of several of the charters remain in public libra- 
ries; and of the last confirmation 29 Edw. I. an original is 
in the Bodleian Library, one in the Library of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and four manuscripts were found by 
Frynne in the Tower of London. 

♦ Sir E. Coke, 2 Inst. Proem. 

f Penny Cyclopaedia, art Bracton. 
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settlement of the administration of justice, that this 
monarch has obtained the distinctive appellation of 
the " English Justinian." But the propriety of the 
title is in the present day much questioned; for, as 
is observed by Lord Campbell " the Roman Em- 
peror merely caused a compilation to be made of 
existing laws" 4 — whereas the attention of Ed- 
ward was directed " to correct abuses, to supply de- 
fects, and to remodel the administration of justice." 
" But if he is to be denominated the English Justi- 
nian," observes the same noble author, " it should 
be made known who were the Tribonians employed 
by him; and the English nation owes a debt of 
gratitude to the Chancellors, who must have framed 
and revised the statutes which are the foundation of 
our judicial system, — who most, by explanation 
and argument, have obtained for them the sanction 
of parliament, — and who must have watched over 
their construction and operation when they first 
passed into law." His lordship attributes much of 
the merit of the reforms and improvements made 
by Edward in the law to his Chancellor, Robert 
Burnel, who had been his chaplain and secretary 
while prince of Wales, and attended him in his ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land. By Professor Savigny 
it is thought probable that king Edward was also 

* Lives of the Chancellors. 
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assisted in his reforms by Francis Accursii, law pro- 
fessor and lecturer at Bologna, who came over to 
England, and was much employed in state affairs. 

No statutes of great importance were passed in 
the reign of Edward II., and with this reign closes 
the series of what are termed the Ancient Statutes 
in the early printed collections commencing with 
Magna Charta. 

From the reign of Edward III. the acts of the 
legislature have been more carefully preserved than 
in former periods, and may be found in the Statute- 
book, the compilation of which now assumed a more 
correct and regular form, in a continued series 
down to the present time ; and here it may be ob- 
served, in conclusion, that a firm foundation having 
been laid by the authors of Magna Charta, the fa- 
bric of English liberty, gradually cemented by the 
labour of successive ages, though exposed to many 
assaults and sometimes in much peril, attained its 
completion by the framing of the Bill of Rights and 
the Act of Succession, as expressed in the words of 
the poet : 

" And now, behold ! exalted as the cope 
That swells immense o'er many-peopled earth, 
And like it free, my fabric stands complete, 
The palace of the laws." Thomson. 

With respect to the origin of the Inns of Court, 
the researches of legal historians have failed to 
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ascertain the precise date of their foundation. They 
have not been incorporated by charter, but are 
" voluntary societies, which for ages have submitted 
to government, analogous to that of other semina- 
ries of learning." * In the thirteenth century, when 
the clergy, who were forbidden by episcopal canons 
to practise as advocates in the temporal courts, had 
withdrawn to the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, where they could pursue their study of the 
canon and civil law, the professors of the municipal, 
or common law, to which the laity adhered, were 
brought together in one place, in consequence of a 
provision of Magna Charta, which established the 
Court of Common Pleas. The supreme court of 
justice, having been always held in the aula re- 
gis, or hall of the king's palace, was bound to attend 
the person of the sovereign in whatever part of his 
dominions he might happen to be resident ; and it 
was then ordained by an article of the charter that 
common pleas should no longer follow the king's 
court, but be held in some certain place. A sepa- 
rate court was thus established, and judges ap- 
pointed, for the determination of pleas of land and 
all civil causes between subject and subject, and this 
court being fixed, or rendered stationary, in Westmin- 



* Lord Mansfield's Judgment in the case of The King 
v. Gray's Inn, 
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ster Hall, the professors of the common law, formed 
themselves into societies, and established themselves 
in convenient places between Westminster and the 
City of London ; and before the end of the reign 
of Edward III. these societies appear to have di- 
vided themselves into the several inns or colleges 
of Lincoln's Inn, the Temple, and Gray's Inn, 
having obtained tenements either by grant or pur- 
chase. In the Year Book of the 29th Edward III. 
there is express mention of the apprentices (a term 
given to professors of the law) in the Inns of 
Court. The term Inn formerly denoted the resi- 
dence of a nobleman, and these legal colleges are 
said by Fortescue to have been called 'Inns of 
Court,' because the students therein did not only 
study the law, but used such other exercises as 
might make them more serviceable to the king's 
court. But the derivation seems more probably 
to have arisen from their being places of study 
preparatory to practising in the courts of law, an- 
ciently held in the aula regis, or hall of the king's 
palace. 

In the earliest times the Inns of Court were filled 
with the sons of the aristocracy, who were sent 
thither not so much for the purpose of acquiring 
proficiency in the law as for the sake of mental dis- 
cipline ; and the expensive style of living in these 
legal seminaries was of itself sufficient to confine them 
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exclusively to this class of students. At a later period 
also, there was an order made by King James I. in 
the first year of his reign, signed by Sir E. Coke, 
Lord Bacon, and other persons, that " none be from 
thenceforth admitted into the society of any House 
of Court that is not a gentleman by descent" 

In the reign of Henry VI. there were from eigh- 
teen hundred to two thousand students in the Inns 
of Court and Chancery — about one hundred in each 
of the Inns of Chancery, of which there were ten at 
that time, and two hundred in each of the Inns of 
Court At present, the number of members of the 
four Inns of Court is upwards of four thousand. 

There are three ranks or degrees among the 
members of the Inns of Court : Benchers, Barris- 
ters, and Students. The Benchers are the superiors 
of each house, to whom the government of its affairs 
is committed,* and out of the number one annually 
fills the office of Treasurer. There was formerly 
a distinction between utter and inner barristers, and 
there seems to be some perplexity as to the mean- 
ing of the terms, which are variously explained 
by different writers. Blount, in his Law Diction- 
ary, published in 1679, says: "They are called 



* Many ordinances relating to dress and other matters 
are extant in the registers of Lincoln's Inn, and fines and 
other penalties were imposed for transgression. 

C 
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Utter-Banisters, that is, Pleaders without the Bar, 
to distinguish them from Benchers, or those who 
have been Readers, who are sometimes admitted 
to plead within the bar, as the King, Queen, or 
Prince's counsel are." This definition has been 
adopted in most of the Law Dictionaries, but the 
details of proceedings given by Dugdale, who does 
not allude to the etymology of the word, lead to 
the inference that it is derived from local arrange- 
ments in the halls qf the Inns of Court. It seems 
that in the public mootings or exercises held in 
these halls, the benchers and readers occupying 
the dais, which was separated by a bar, some of the 
barristers who had attained a certain standing were 
called from the body of the hall to the bar (that is, 
to the first place outside the bar), for the purpose 
of arguing doubtful questions and cases, whence 
they probably derived the name of utter or outer 
barristers; or, in some cases, — for the forms and cus- 
toms varied in the different Inns of Court — from 
sitting outermost on the benches. 

The course of legal education at the Inns of 
Court consisted principally of readings and mootings 
which have been described by Dugdale, Stow, and 
other writers. In times when the works of the 
learned, existing only in manuscript, and guarded 
in libraries with jealous care, were not easily ac- 
cessible to the student, the necessity of oral instruc- 
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tion by such exercises is obvious. The readings, 
delivered in the hall with great solemnity by men 
experienced in the profession, were expositions of 
some important statute or section of a statute. Many 
of them have been published, and some of these 
contain most profound juridical arguments, such for 
instance as, Lord Bacon's Reading on the Statute 
of Uses, and that of Mr. Serjeant Calks on the 
Statute of Sewers. These readings being attended 
with costly entertainments, their original object 
was forgotten in the splendour of the tables, and 
it became the duty of the Reader rather to feast 
the nobility and gentry than to give instruction in 
the principles of the law. From this cause they 
were eventually suspended. 

After the lapse of nearly a century readings were 
revived in Gray's Inn, by Danby Pickering, Esq. in 
1780; in Lincoln's Inn, by Michael Nolan,. Esq. in 
1796, and after him by Sir James Mackintosh; in 
the Inner Temple, in 1834, by John Austin, Esq. and 
more recently by Thomas Starkie, Esq. Within the 
last two or three years Lectures have been again: 
established by the Benchers in the Inns of Court. 

Mooting* were questions on doubtful points of 
law argued before the Reader between certain of 
the Benchers and Barristers in the hall. There 
was also another exercise in the Inns of Court 
called bolting y which was a private arguing of 
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cases by some of the students and barristers. 
The word has been supposed to be derived from 
the Saxon bolt, a house, because the exercise was 
done privately in the house for instruction, or ra- 
ther from bolter, a sieve, — in reference to the sift- 
ing and debating of cases. 

Previously to the year 1762, the qualifications 
required for being called to the bar varying greatly 
in the different Inns of Court, a common set of rules 
was then adopted with the concurrence of all these 
Societies ; but there are still some variations. 

The highest degree in the profession of the com- 
mon law is that of Serjeant-at-law — a degree con- 
ferred by the king's writ, and formerly attended 
with much ceremony. On receiving the degree, 
the Serjeants were also accustomed to give costly 
entertainments, said by Fortescue and Dugdale to 
resemble the feasts at coronations ; and to the pre- 
sent day the custom is retained of giving gold rings 
to the queen, the lord chancellor, and other persons* 
Upon the removal of the newly created serjeant from 
the Inn of Court of which he had been a member 
to Serjeant's Inn, he receives a purse of ten guineas 
as a retaining fee from the Society of which he 
takes leave. In a letter from George Bowyer 
Esq. read at a meeting of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries in 1847, relating to the degree of Serjeant-at- 
Law, the writer remarks that the subject has now 
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rather a melancholy interest to antiquaries, from 
the recent abolition of its privileges, and that " in 
a few years this ancient order will be all bat ex- 
tinct." 

From the degrees of barristers and serjeants-at- 
law some are usually selected to be the sovereign's 
counsel, and are sworn as servants of the crown ; 
and by the attainment of this rank, the barrister 
usually becomes a Bencher of the Inn to which he 
belongs. The first king's counsel under the de- 
gree of serjeant was Sir Francis Bacon. 

Patents of precedence are granted to such bar- 
risters as the crown thinks proper to honour with 
that mark of distinction. These rank with the 
king's or queen's counsel, but are at liberty to be 
retained in causes against the crown. In such 
cases, the counsel must apply for special license, 
which is never refused. 

The Inns of Court are four in number : viz. the 
Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln's Inn, 
and Gray's Inn. There are also several inferior 
Inns, called Inns of Chancery, which were formerly 
under the control of the Inns of Court with respect 
to legal education, and students were required to 
pass some time here previous to admission into the 
Inns of Court. At present admission to the Inns 
of Chancery is of no avail as regards the time and 
attendance required by the Inns of Court They 
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are now seven in number, and three of them, viz. 
Clifford's Inn, Clement's Inn, and Lyon's Inn be- 
long to the Inner Temple ; New Inn to the Middle 
Temple; Furnival's Inn to Lincoln's Inn; and 
Staple's Inn, and Barnard's Inn to Gray's Inn. 
Thavies' Inn, which formerly belonged to the So- 
ciety of Lincoln's Inn, was sold in 1769 to Mr. 
Middleton. 








CHAPTER II. 

The Old Buildings. The Gate-house. The 
Old Hall. The Chapel. New Square. The 
Stone Building. The Gardens. 




'HE contemplation of buildings and 
places associated with the memory of 
departed worth or genius has been in- 
teresting to the reflecting portion of 
mankind in all ages and countries. It is admitted 
that " whatever withdraws us from the power of 
our senses ; whatever makes the past, the distant, 
or the future predominate over the present advances 
us in the dignity of thinking beings." The preva- 
lence of this feeling is attested by the visits paid to 
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many a spot consecrated to fame by genius, both in 
foreign climes and in our own land* For the lawyer, 
it may be imagined, that the buildings of the Inns 
of Court, fraught with a thousand reminiscences of 
the glory and dignity of his profession, must possess 
peculiar interest. As he treads their courts, and 
views the memorials of the past around him — those 
old chambers, with their strange angular projec- 
tions and winding staircases, where many a sage 
has toiled in study through the silent hours of night, 
ere he rose to eminence ; those ancient halls, where- 
in at one time was heard the grave and learned 
argument, and at another was held the " solemn 
revel," when princes, nobles, and high officers of 
state were entertained as guests ; those sacred edi- 
fices, with their storied windows and fine carved 
work, where so many generations of his illustrious 
predecessors have knelt and prayed; — all these, 
as the shades of Coke, Bacon, Hale, and Selden, 
with other distinguished names, rise before the men- 
tal vision of the student, must kindle his enthusiasm, 
and excite him to emulation. These sentiments 
are warmly expressed in the following terms by an 
American writer, who appears to feel the want of 
such interesting associations in his own country. 

" We think that every thing relating to the early 
history and antiquities of the Inns of Court, must 
be interesting to the profession here. Wherever 
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the common law is studied and practised, they must 
be regarded as the original fountain-head of the law, 
towards which the true lawyer must feel as a Jew 
does towards Jerusalem, or a Mussulman towards 
Mecca* We cannot but think that an American 
lawyer would wander through their courts and halls, 
and gaze upon their painted windows with a fervor 
of interest, which his English brother, long accus- 
tomed to them, could hardly conceive of, and might 
smile at, as a boyish weakness. 

" To the young man who is there in training for 
the practice of the law, and who has a spark of legal 
enthusiasm in his breast, there must be something 
powerfully rousing and stimulating in the memo- 
rials thickly strewn around him. At each step, ' he 
sets his foot upon some reverend history, 1 and calls 
up the shade of the past. As he walks through the 
halls and the churches, and observes the rays of the 
sun streaming through the portraits and armorial 
bearings of the rich windows, they must seem to 
him a visible representation of that * gladsome light 
of jurisprudence,' to which Lord Coke so fervently 
commends the student. The mute images of the 
venerable men around him, — lights of the law in 
other days, — must be eloquent in tones of encou- 
ragement and of approbation in well-doing. From 
Lord Coke, he can learn that iron industry which 
nothing subdues ; from Lord Bacon, to enrich his 
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mind with the treasures of literature and science* 
and from his fate too, that intellectual power avails 
nothing without strength of character ; and, from 
Sir Matthew Hale, to add to the highest profes- 
sional attainments, the ornaments of a spotless life 
and all the Christian graces ; and from all, he will 
gather the important truth, that labour and self- 
denial and upright conduct, and these alone, will 
ensure him professional success, and entitle his own 
name to be added to that illustrious company. He, 
who can be constantly in the presence of such scenes 
and memorials, and be unmoved by them, can have 
little, in his composition, of the stuff out of which 
great men and great lawyers are made."* 

Among the antiquities of London the Inns of 
Court are pre-eminent. By a glance at the earlier 
maps of the metropolis, it may be seen that the space 
of ground between Temple Bar and Westminster 
was not as in our own day crowded with rows of 
houses, but presented a few noblemen's mansions, 
with fields and gardens interspersed ; and, if the ima- 
gination be carried back to the thirteenth century, in 
the neighbourhood of Chancery Lane, at that time 
named the ' New Street' leading from the Temple 
to Old-bourne, may be observed the palace of the 
Bishops of Chichester, three of whom have held the 
Great Seal of England; the mansion of Henry 

* American Jurist. 
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Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, the friend of K. Edward I. 
whom, while prince of Wales, he probably accom* 
panied as a crusader to Palestine ;* and the beau- 
tiful Church of the Knights Templars, then in all 
its pristine glory* 

At this early period of English history, the 
ground now occupied by the buildings of Lincoln's 
Inn was the site of the mansions of persons of the 
highest eminence in the state, namely, that of Ralph 
Neville, Bishop of Chichester, Lord High Chan* 
cellor of England in the reign of Henry III. ; and 
Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, Constable of Chester, 
&c. From this nobleman, distinguished by his regard 
for the professors of the law, and the friend of a 
monarch who on account of his improvement of the 
law has been named the English Justinian, the pos- 
sessions of Lincoln's Inn have derived their name. 
It is said also that William de Haverhyll, Canon 
of St Paul's, and Treasurer to king Henry III. had 
a house on this site. 

The palace built by Ralph Neville on this spot is 
described as magnificent, and in this place the bi- 
shop " lived in a degree of splendour, from the 
amount of his political and ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments, equal to any of his contemporary prelates."f 
It appears from the following entry on the Close 

* This is inferred from the cross-legged figure on his 
monument. f Dallaway's Sussex. 
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Rolls, that the bishop possessed land on both sides 
of Chancery Lane, formerly called New Street : 
The king granted to Ralph bishop of Chichester, 
Chancellor, that place with the garden which John 
Herliram* forfeited in that street called New 
Street, over against the land of the said bishop in 
the same street," &c.f 

This prelate is much eulogised by historians for 
his admirable qualities as a judge. As Chancellor 
of England, he " behaved himself in that office 
to great commendation, being very remarkable for 
the equity and expedition of his decrees* He was 
a person of that integrity and fortitude that neither 
favour, money, or greatness could make any im- 
pression upon him." | The following summary of 
his character is given by Mr. Foss, in his accurate 
work on the Judges of England: " That Ralph de 
Neville was an ambitious man none can deny ; that 
he accumulated vast riches is equally certain ; but 
that he misused the one, or that the other led him 
into degrading courses, there is no evidence. On 
the contrary, the highest character is given to him 
by contemporary historians, not only for his fide- 
lity to his sovereign in times of severe trial, but 

* The name sometimes occurs as Herlicum or Herlizun. 
f Cart. 11 Hen. ILL. cited in Strype's edition of Stow. 
% Collier's Ecclesiastical History. 
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fo* the able and irreproachable administration of 
his office* He was as accessible to the poor as to 
the rich, and dealt equal justice to all." 

Lord Campbell, though he does not give quite so 
favourable a view of the prelate's character, yet 
cites the testimony of Matthew Paris, who " speaks 
of him as one who long irreproachably discharged 
the duties of his office, and afterwards warmly 
praises him for his speedy and impartial adminis- 
tration of justice to all ranks, and more especially 
to the poor/'* To Ralph Neville was also granted 
by the king the Chancellorship of Ireland, the only 
instance, it is believed, of the chancellorship of 
England and Ireland being held at the same time 
by the same individual, f 

After the death of Neville, his mansion was oc- 
cupied by Richard de la Wich, his successor in the 
bishopric, who was eminent for his learning, piety, 
and charity. He was engaged by Innocent IV. in 
the cause of the crusades, and was canonized some 
years after his death % by Pope Urban IV. At the 
translation of his remains in Chichester Cathedral 
1275, king Edward I. with his court, and many pre- 
lates attended the ceremony. He was the last Eng- 
lish prelate canonized, and his festival still remains 

* Lives of the Chancellors. f Ibid. 

X Died 1253. Canonized 1262. 
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in our calendar. He had also filled the professor's 
chair of law at Bologna. The old chapel of Lin- 
coln's Inn was dedicated in his honour. There is 
a fine monument to his memory in Chichester Ca- 
thedral, which has been recently restored. The 
shrine of Saint Richard was especially ordered to 
be destroyed by the commission of Henry VIII. on 
account of the superstitious resort of the people, in 
consequence of the miracles attributed to the relics 
of the saint. 

With respect to William de Haverhyll, named 
as the owner of a mansion in this place, it is stated 
by Sir George Buck,* that a part of Lincoln's Inn 
" was of old time the messuage or mansion-house of 
a gentleman called William de Haverhyll, Trea- 
surer to king Henry III. who was attainted of trea- 
son and his house and lands confiscated to the king, 
who then gave his house to Ralph Neville, Chancel- 
lor of England, and Bishop of Chichester, and he 
built there a fair house for him and his successors, 
Bishops of Chichester," &c. &c. Sir G. Buck says 
that he is indebted fqr his information to Sir James 
Ley, Chief Justice of the king's Bench in Ireland, 
and one of the Benchers of Lincoln's Inn, after- 
wards Earl of Marlborough. 



* Discourse or Treatise on the third University of Eng- 
land, appended to Stow's Annals, 1615, folio. 
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This is the only account that can be found of Wil- 
liam de Haverhyll as the possessor of this property, 
and the statement of his attainder is at variance with 
all that is related of him by Matthew Park and other 
historians. He had throughout his life been greatly 
in favour with king Henry III.* from whom he re- 
ceived various preferments, and at the time of his 
death, in 1252, he was Canon of St. Paul's, and 
" treasurer to the king, in whose service he had with 
great diligence spent many years." His epitaph is 
thus given by Matthew Paris : 

Epitaphium Willielmi de Haverhulle.. 

Hie Willielme jaces, Frotothesaurarie Regis, 
Hinc Haverhulle gemis, non paritnra talem. 

Fercula culta dabas, empyrea vina pluebas, 
A modo sit Christus cibus et esca tibu 

In Dugdale's History of St. Paul's Cathedral is 
the following passage, and it is probable that to the 
employment of William de Haverhyll as the king's 
almoner that allusion is made in the foregoing epi- 
taph: 

" For the celebration of the festival of the con- 
version of St. Paul, king Henry III. by his precept 
dated at Dover, 17th January, in the 28th year of 



* , Dugdale's History of St. Paul's. In Newcourt's Re- 
pertorium is a list of the successive preferments enjoyed 
by William de Haverhyll between 1228 and 1252. 
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his reign, and directed to William de Haverhulle, 
then lord treasurer, commanded him to feed 15,000 
poor people in St. Paul's churchyard, upon that 
festival, and to provide 1500 tapers, then to he 
placed within the church ; the charge whereof to be 
allowed out of the profits of the bishoprick of Lon- 
don, at that time in the king's hands, by the death 
of Roger Niger, the late reverend bishop of this 
see." 

In the reign of Edward I. the house and grounds 
which had belonged to the ancient monastery of 
Black Friars in Holborn, upon the removal of that 
community to the quarter which now bears their 
name were granted to Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, 
and in this place the earl built his mansion-house, * 
where he generally resided, and where he died in 
1310. He was interred in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
to which he had been a great benefactor, and over 
his remains was erected a monument, bearing his 
cross-legged figure clad in mail, which perished in 
the Great Fire of London, but has been perpetu- 
ated by the hand of Hollar. 

" Henry de Lacy, the last and greatest man of 
his line * * was the confidential servant and friend 
of Edward I. whom he seems not a little to have 
resembled in courage, activity, prudence, and every 

* Dugdale's Baronage. Stow's London by Strype. 
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other quality which can adorn a soldier of a states- 
man. In 1290, he was appointed first commissioner 
for rectifying the abuses which had crept into the 
administration of justice, especially in the court of 
common pleas, — an office in which he behaved with 
exemplary fidelity and strictness."* 

In a communication read by Mr. T. Hudson 
Turner at one of the meetings of the Archaeological 
Institute, " on the State of Horticulture in England 
in Early Times," are the following curious particu- 
lars respecting the Earl of Lincoln's garden : 

" There is preserved in the office of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster an account rendered by the bailiff of Henry de Laci, 
earl of Lincoln, of the profits arising from, and the expen- 
diture upon, the earl's garden in Holborn, in the suburbs 
of London, in the 24th year of Edward I. We learn from 
this curious document that apples, pears, large nuts, and 
cherries, were produced in sufficient quantities, not only 
to supply the earl's table, but also to yield a profit by their 
sale. The comparatively large sum of nine pounds two 
shillings and three pence, in money of that time, equal to 
about one hundred and thirty five pounds of modern cur- 
rency, was received in one year from the sale of those fruits 
alone. The vegetables cultivated in this garden were beans, 
onions, garlic, leeks and some others, which are not speci- 
fically named. Hemp was also grown there, and some de- 
scription of plant which yielded verjuice, possibly sorrel. 
Cuttings of the vines were sold, from which it may be in- 
ferred that the earl's trees were held in some estimation. 



• Whitaker's Hist, of Whalley. 
D 
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The stock purchased for this garden comprised cuttings 
or sets of the following varieties of pear-trees ; viz. two of 
the St. Regie, two of the Martin, five of the Caillou, and 
three of the Pesse-pucelle : it is stated that these cuttings 
were for planting. The only flowers named are roses, of 
which a quantity was sold, producing three shillings and 
twopence. It appears there was a pond, or vivary, in the 
garden, as the bailiff expended eight shillings in the pur- 
chase of small fish, frogs, and eels, to feed the pikes in it. 
This account further shews that the garden was enclosed 
by a paling and fosse ; that it was managed by a head gar, 
dener who had an annual fee of fifty -two shillings and two 
pence, together with a robe or livery : his assistants seem 
to have been numerous, they were engaged in dressing the 
vines and manuring the ground : their collective wages for 
the year amounted to five pounds."* 

The Earl of Lincoln is said to have assigned his 
residence to the professors of the law : and it is the 
opinion of Francis Thynne,f a learned antiquary in 
the reign of Elizabeth, that Lincoln's Inn became an 
Inn of Court soon after that nobleman's death. The 
existing records of the society commence with the 
second year of the reign of Henry VI. 

The greater part of the estate of the see of 
Chichester on this spot appears to have been leased 
about the same time to students of the law, the 
bishops reserving only a certain portion for them- 

* Archaeological Journal, 1848. 

f A member of Lincoln's Inn, and Lancaster Herald. 
He assisted Speght in his edition of Chaucer, to which he 
prefixed some verses on the portrait of the poet. 
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selves as their residence on coming to London, 
In the 28 Henry VJII. Richard Sampson, Bishop 
of Chichester, passed the inheritance to William 
Suliard, one of the benchers of the society, and his 
brother Eustace ; and by Edward, the son of the 
latter, it was transferred to the community of Lin- 
coln's Inn in the 22nd year of Elizabeth. 



THE OLD BUILDINGS. 

The precincts of Lincoln's Inn comprise the 
Old Buildings (so called), with the courts in 
which are situated the old hall and chapel ; New 
Square, or Serle Court; The Stone Build- 
ing ; The New Hall and Library, with The 
Gardens. 

The old buildings, erected at various periods be- 
tween the reigns of Henry VII. and James I. have 
their chief frontage on the east, about 500 feet in 
extent in Chancery Lane, formerly called New 
Street, and afterwards Chancellor's Lane. 

This street existed in the reign of Henry III. 
and in the time of Edward I. was in so miry a 
condition that John Briton, Custos of London, set 
up a barrier to prevent accidents to passengers, 
which barrier was kept up for some years by the 
Bishops of Chichester, but was removed, upon com- 
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plaint being made of the obstruction. The street 
was not paved till 1542. 

Since the erection of the magnificent New Hall 
and Library, the west front facing the great square 
and gardens of Lincoln's Inn Fields must now un- 
questionably be regarded as the chief front of the 
Inn, the taste and skill displayed in the design of 
these structures and the splendour of their position 
having contributed in the most remarkable degree 
to adorn the metropolis. 

New Square, or Serle Court, on the southern 
extremity of the Old Buildings, was erected about 
1683 ; and the Stone Building from designs by Sir 
Robert Taylor, about 1780, at the north-eastern 
extremity, forming another court, in which are the 
entrances to the various apartments, having the 
Six Clerks' Offices on the east. A new wing was 
added by Mr. Hard wick in 1845. The whole ex- 
tent of Lincoln's Inn, from north to south, is now 
about 1000 feet. The last mentioned structures 
neither accord with each other in the style of archi- 
tecture adopted, nor bear the least resemblance to 
the pristine erections. 
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THE GATE-HOUSE. 

The Gate-house, forming the principal external 
feature of the old buildings in Chancery Lane, has 
always been admired ; and, though its appearance may 
be somewhat altered, has sustained little diminution 
of its parts by the occasional repairs which it has un- 
dergone. The gate-house formed one of the prin- 
cipal objects in the arrangement of collegiate edi- 
fices, and this fine piece of architecture is now 
almost the only specimen in London of so early a 
date. The magnificent gate-house of Lambeth Pa- 
lace, built by Cardinal Morton, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, of somewhat earlier date ; one of the gate* 
ways of the ancient priory of the Knights of St. 
John in Clerkenwell ; and that of St. James's Palace, 
built for king Henry VIII., with this of Lincoln's 
Inn, are now all that remain in the metropolis. 

Sir Thomas Lovell, K. G. one of the Benchers 
of this Society, and Treasurer of the Household to 
king Henry VIII.* contributed most liberally to- 

* Sir Thomas Lovell was also a great benefactor to the 
Nunnery of Haliwell or Holywell, in the parish of St. 
Leonard's, Shoreditch, and built a chapel there, on the 
windows of which were inscribed these verses : 
All the nunnes of Halywel 
Pray for the soul of Sir Thomas Lovel. 
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wards its erection. The massive towers by which 
the entrance is flanked are square and lofty, rising 
four stories above the ground floor, giving height 
and importance to the general design of the build- 
ings on what was' then the principal front of the Inn. 
They are constructed of brick, the favourite mate- 
rial of the Tudor period, and the surface is relieved by 
the intersection of dark-coloured or vitrified bricks. 
The entrance under an obtusely pointed arch, was 
originally vaulted, but the groined ceiling is now 
removed. Over this arch is a rich heraldic com- 
partment, painted and gilt, a mode of decoration 
much esteemed at the period, consisting of the royal 
arms of king Henry VIII. within the garter and 
crowned, having on the dexter side the arms of 
Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln ; and on the sinister 
side, the arms and quarterings of Sir Thomas Lovell 
K.G.; beneath, on a riband, 3nno SDoni 15 IS. 
Lower down is a tablet denoting an early repair, in* 
scribed : " Insignia haec refecta et decorata Johanne 
Hawles Armig. Solicitat. General. Thesaurario 
1695." The mouldings of the recess of the arch are 
of stone, and well preserved. The original doors of 
oak, which were not put up till 6th Eliz. 1564, still 
remain ; a postern, on the northern side of the en- 
trance, has lately been constructed. All the gates 
of entrance to the Inn are closed every night. 
There is a tradition that Oliver Cromwell had cham- 
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bers in or near the gate-house, but his name does 
not appear in the registers of the Society. His 
son, Richard, was admitted as a student 23 Car. I. 

The gate-house opens upon a court, of about 150 
feet by 100 feet in dimension, having immediately 
in its front, on the western side of the court, the 
ancient hall — the oldest structure in the inn — and 
the old kitchen recently converted into chambers. 
The north side of this court is occupied by the 
chapel, and the south side by chambers. In the 
centre is a temporary building erected in 1841, for 
the courts of the two Vice-chancellors, Sir James 
Lewis Knight Bruce, and Sir James Wigram. 

On the northern side of the chapel is a second 
court, having an access in the rear of the chapel, of 
about the same dimensions as the first court, and 
entirely occupied by chambers, excepting its west- 
ern side, which is open to the garden. There are 
also two smaller courts open towards the garden, 
the southernmost bounded on the east by the old 
Hall ; and the northern entirely occupied by cham- 
bers, which on its eastern side abut upon the western 
or principal front of the chapel. Such a conceal- 
ment of an important feature of a beautiful edifice 
is much to be regretted; and in this respect the 
chapel shares a similar fate with the more ancient 
and celebrated structure of the Temple Church, 
which is shorn of its impressive dignity by the abut- 
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ment of chambers on its front, under which is the 
only approach to the beautiful Norman doorway 
chat forms the grand entrance to that sacred edifice, 
the interior of which has been recently restored with 
so much excellent taste. 

The suites of chambers which now occupy the 
courts were chiefly erected about the time of king 
James I. ; and notwithstanding that square-headed 
doorways have superseded the arches, and sashed 
window frames have taken place of the original lat- 
tices and mullions, the buildings retain much of 
their ancient character — more indeed than might 
be expected when it is borne in mind that they have 
been for so long a time occupied by persons living 
in different periods, and individually of varied dis- 
positions and habits. In one of these chambers, 
No. 13, which had belonged to John Thurloe, 
Secretary of State to Oliver Cromwell, was dis- 
covered in the reign of William III. a collection 
of papers concealed in a false ceiling of the apart- 
ment. These form the principal part of the collec- 
tion afterwards published by Dr. Birch, known by 
the name of the Thurloe State Papers. 

In the reign of James I. the four courts just de- 
scribed were named the North Court, the East 
Court, the South Court, and the Middle Court. 
They have also had other names, but at present 
have no other designation than that of Old Build- 
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ings, or Old Square. It might, perhaps, not be an 
inappropriate distinction, if the first court were 
named Lovell's Court, another Neville's Court, 
and so forth, from the several founders or benefac- 
tors. 

On the fronts of two or the old gables are verti- 
cal sun-dials, an almost exploded embellishment of 
ancient houses. A southern dial, restored in 1840, 
in the treasurership of William Selwyn, Esq. shows 
the hours by its gnomon from six in the morning 
to four in the evening. On this dial is the following 
inscription : Ex hoc momento pendet ^eterni- 
tas. Another, a western dial, restored in 1794, in 
the treasurership of the Right Hon. William Pitt, 
and again in 1848, in the treasurership of Clement 
Tudway Swanston, Esq., from the different situation 
of its plane, only shows the hours from noon till night. 
This dial bears the inscription : Qua redit, nesci- 
tis horam. It is satisfactory to mention that the 
more modern repairs of the chambers are conducted 
by simply adhering to the forms of the Tudor period, 
involving no sacrifice of comfort for the sake of a 
more stately exterior. 
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THE OLD HALL. 

The ancient hall of the Society, situated in the 
first court, opposite the gate of entrance from Chan- 
cery Lane, is the oldest edifice of the Inn now re- 
maining, having been erected in the 22nd Henry 
VII. a. d. 1506. Respecting the earlier struc- 
ture which had become ruinous, and was pulled down 
in 8 Henry VII. to make room for the present edi- 
fice, there is no record as to its dimensions or cha- 
racter. A louvre for carrying off the smoke from the 
fire in the centre of the hall — a common arrangement 
at that time —-one of the necessary and characteristic 
features of ancient halls, was placed on the ridge of 
the roof in 6 Edward VI. 1552. This louvre has 
a large vane on the summit, and was formerly en- 
riched with the heraldic distinctions of the Earl of 
Lincoln, which were removed on the occasion of 
some repairs. In the year 1818, the louvre was 
renewed, but not improved in design. 

The hall has on each side three large windows, of 
three lights each, the heads of which are arched and 
cusped, besides the two great oriels at the extremi- 
ties. The oriels have four lights each, transomed, 
with arched heads and cusps. The walls are 
strengthened by buttresses ; and the parapet is em- 
battled. The entrance is under an archway at the 
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southern extremity, and opposite to this entrance is 
the old kitchen. The exterior was extensively re- 
paired and stuccoed by Bernasconi in 1800. An 
arcade, built in 1819, affords a connecting corridor 
to the Vice- Chancellor of England's Court, erected 
at the same time, and situated on the western side 
of the Hall towards the garden. 

The hall is about 7 1 feet in length, and 32 feet 
in breadth ; the height about equal to the breadth. 
Although extremely just in its proportions, and 
termed by old writers " a goodly hall," it certainly 
is not equal in stateliness to the hall of the Middle 
Temple. 

On the dais is the seat of the Lord Chancellor, 
who holds his sittings here during a portion of the 
year. Formerly the sittings were held here during 
each vacation, the Chancellor sitting during Term 
in Westminster Hall ; but some changes have re- 
cently taken place in the periods, which do not 
yet appear to be quite definitive. Having been 
disused as a dining-hall since the erection of the 
New Buildings, it is now only used for the sittings 
of the Court of Chancery. On the side of the dais 
is a corridor of communication with the old Coun- 
cil-chamber, the windows of which before the erec- 
tion of the Vice-chancellor of England's Court 
faced the garden. 

At the lower end of the room is a massive screen, 
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erected in 1565, decorated with the grotesque carv- 
ings which at that time had entirely superseded the 
purer forms of the earlier work. 

Oh this screen are emblazoned the full achieve- 
ments of King Charles II. James Duke of York, 
Prince Rupert, the Earl of Manchester, the Earl 
of Bath, Lord Henry Howard, and Lord Newport, 
with the date of February 29th, 1671. 

Alterations were made in this hall in the years 
1625, ,1652 and 1706 ; and in 1819, increased ac- 
commodation being required, the room was length- 
ened about ten feet. The coved ceiling of plaster 
was then substituted for the open oak roof, quite 
out of character with the original building ; and 
other alterations were made not in accordance with 
the period of erection. 

On the panels on the sides of the Hall, as well 
as on the upper end or dais, are depicted the armo- 
rial bearings of some of the most distinguished 
members of the society. Amongst the more modern 
are the arms of Lord Mansfield, Lord Lough- 
borough, Lord Ellenborough, Sir William Garrow, 
Lord Brougham and other ornaments of the Bench 
and Bar. 

The windows also were enriched with heraldic 
achievements,* in stained glass ; but these decora - 

* The earlier armorial bearings are all engraved, by 
Hollar in Dugdale's Origines Juridiciales. 
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tions have been removed to the New Hall, where 
they have been arranged in the eastern oriel, by 
Mr. Willement. 

At the southern end of the hall, in front of the 
screen, is a statue by Westmacott of Lord Erskine, 
who was Lord Chancellor in 1806. The expres- 
sion of the countenance in this statue attests the 
skill of the sculptor ; it is one of his finest works. 

In 1 843, when still further accommodation was re- 
quired, and the erection of a New Hall was tdeter- 
mined upon, the judgment and taste of the Benchers 
was evinced in the adoption of the same picturesque 
style of architecture which prevailed in the more 
ancient part of Lincoln's Inn, and by the skill and 
masterly arrangements' of the architect who was 
selected, the new structures have been made to 
surpass the earlier edifices as much in magnificence 
of design and embellishment as they exceed their 
prototypes in extent of plan. 

In this ancient hall were held all the revels of 
the Society, customary in early times, in which the 
Benchers themselves, laying aside their dignity, also 
indulged at particular seasons. The exercise of 
dancing was especially enjoined for the students, 
and was thought to conduce to the making of gen- 
tlemen more fit for their books at other times.* 

* Dugdale's Origines, 246. 
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One of the latest revels, at which King Charles II. 
was present, is noticed both by Evelyn and Pepys 
in their Diaries. 

At these entertainments the hall cupboard was 
set with plate, amongst the ancient pieces of which 
now belonging to the society are, a silver basin 
and ewer presented in 1652 by the Rt. Hon. Philip 
Lord Wharton, and Mrs. Elizabeth Wharton, in 
memory of Sir Rowland Wandesford, whose daugh- 
ter was married to Lord Wharton ; a silver cup 
and cover, presented by Edward Rich, Esq. in 
1665 ; a silver basin and ewer, by Arthur, Earl of 
Anglesey in 1675; a large silver cup with two 
handles, the gift of Sir Richard Rainsford, in 1677 ; 
a large silver college-pot for festivals, the gift of 
John Greene, Esq. Recorder of London, c. 1692 ; 
and a large silver punch-bowl with two handles, 
presented by William Fellowes, Esq. in 1718. 

On a second visit of Charles II. in company with 
his brother the Duke of York, Prince Rupert, the 
Duke of Monmouth and others of the nobility on 
29 February 1671, the whole company were enter- 
tained in this Hall, and those illustrious and distin- 
guished personages were admitted as Members of the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn. The ceremony of 
his Majesty's reception and entertainment, abridged 
from the admittance Book of the Society, in which 
the signatures of his Majesty and suite are preserved, 
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will be found the best illustration of the state used 
on these occasions : — 

The King with his attendants made his entrance 
through the garden at the great gate in Chancery 
Lane, where the Benchers waited his coming, and 
attended his Majesty up to the terrace, next the 
Fields, trumpets and kettledrums sounding all the 
while. From the garden his Majesty went to the 
Council Chamber, the barristers and students in their 
gowns standing on each side. After a little rest, 
his Majesty viewed the Chapel, returned to the 
Council Chamber, and thence was conducted into 
the Hall, where he dined under a canopy of state, 
the Duke of York sitting at the end of the table, 
on his right hand, and Prince Rupert at the other 
end. The noblemen of his Majesty's suite dined 
at tables on each side of the hall, the barristers and 
students waiting upon them. The Reader and some 
of the Benchers waited near his Majesty's chair, 
and four of the Benchers, with white staves, waited 
as Comptrollers of the Hall. The banquet, at the 
King's table, was served by the barristers and stu- 
dents on their knees, violins playing all the time of 
dinner in the gallery. Towards the end of dinner, 
the king and his suite entered their names in the. 
Admittance Book of Lincoln's Inn, thus being 
pleased to enrol themselves as Members of the So- 
ciety. The noblemen, before his Majesty rose from 
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dinner, borrowing gowns of the students, put them 
on, and waited on his Majesty, much to his delight. 
After pledging the welfare of the Society, the king 
retired to the Council Chamber, and conferred the 
honour of knighthood on two of the Benchers, Mr. 
Nicholas Pedley, and Mr. Richard Stote; one of 
the barristers, Mr. James Butler; and one of the 
students, Mr. Francis Dayrell ; — each degree and 
order thus receiving testimony of royal favour. 
On his departure, his Majesty expressed his satis- 
faction and returned his thanks to the Reader ; and 
two days afterwards four of the Benchers waited on 
the King at Whitehall, and acknowledged the honour 
vouchsafed to the Society. 

In the hall were also performed plays and masques* 
These on particular occasions — as in 1613 at the 
celebration of the nuptials of the Palsgrave and the 
Princess Elizabeth — were performed in the presence 
of the sovereign at Whitehall. In the year 1633, 
a masque of magnificent character was presented 
there by the four Inns of Court, as a counter-de- 
monstration of the feelings of the members, in op- 
position to the sentiments expressed by Prynne in 
his Histrio-mastix. An animated description of this 
pageant is given by Whitelock in his Memorials. 
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THE CHAPEL. 

This edifice, independently of the sacred pur- 
poses to which it is dedicated, possesses features of 
peculiar interest to the architect and antiquary. 
Erected at a period when architecture of a mixed 
character prevailed in most of our ecclesiastical 
structures, it has been the subject of much criti- 
cism, and has called forth various opinions both as 
regards its merits and its antiquity. 

Horace Walpole has remarked that Inigo Jones, 
the reputed architect of the building, " was by no 
means successful when he attempted Gothic* The 
Chapel of Lincoln's Inn has none of the characters 
of that architecture. The cloister seems oppressed 
by the weight of the building above." 

The late Mr. John Carter, an architect of reputa- 
tion, who claims an early date for the foundation 
of the chapel, states his opinion that in the lines of 
the edifice, after its many alterations, an unpreju- 
' diced mind may discover that the first work was a 
beautiful design of the reign of Edward III. or 
Richard Il.f 

* The impropriety of the term Gothic is now generally 
admitted, but was little understood when Walpole wrote. 

f Gentleman's Magazine, 1812. 
E 
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Mr. Carter founds his arguments for the antiquity 
of the edifice mainly on the affinity of the crypt to 
that of St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster; the 
form of the buttresses ; the tracery of the windows ; 
and the vestiges of groins with elaborate tracery on 
the ascent to the chapel. Conceiving that Inigo 
Jones, on being applied to for the necessary repairs 
of the Chapel, introduced what he regarded as im- 
provements, Mr. Carter gives a detailed view of the 
alterations which he supposes that eminent architect 
to have effected, more particularly in the crypt. 

An antiquarian friend, who has devoted much 
time and attention to an examination of the edifice, 
following out the views of Mr. Carter, conjectures 
that the chapel owed its foundation to the Bishops 
of Chichester as an essential part of their princely 
residence in London, and was probably built by 
William Rede, who held that see from 1369 to 
1385, and was distinguished by his skill in archi- 
tecture. This prelate designed the Library of Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, and in the eastern window of 
the Chapel of that College may be observed the cir-, 
cular form sometimes termed the Catharine wheel, 
the same as in the great eastern window of Lincoln's 
Inn Chapel. This opinion is advanced in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine for December 1849, and the cir- 
cumstance of the chapel being built on a crypt is re- 
garded as strong presumptive proof of the antiquity 
of the edifice. 
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An eminent living architect, however, in support 
•f the assertion respecting the prevalence of a mixed 
architecture in the seventeenth century, the time 
when Lincoln's Inn Chapel is stated to have been 
built, ha* kindly furnished me with several ex- 
amples of the imitation of mediaeval architecture 
at this period. Among the more remarkable are 
the following, which are to be found at Oxford : 
the Chapel of Brasen Nose College, built in 1656, 
and the Library of the same College, in 1663, where 
may be observed,, in the head of the eastern window, 
the radiated circle as at Lincoln's Inn ; the Chapel 
of Exeter College, 1624 ; the buildings of Oriel 
College, all after 1620 ; most of the buildings of 
Jesus College, between 1616 and 1640; and the 
Chapel of Lincoln College, by Dr. John Williams, 
Archbishop of York, which was consecrated in 
1631. Examples might be easily multiplied, but 
these may be sufficient for the purpose. 

" All these" observes this gentleman, " are ge- 
nuine original designs, u e. not restorations of any 
previously existing fabric ; but, as far as their art 
goes, imitations of a style used in a previous cen- 
tury. They all possess the same characteristics— 
the forms of the various parts of the building, such 
as the windows, doors, buttresses, and roof being 
imitations, not copies of mediaeval art. The details 
of the various parts, the profiles of the mouldings 
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&c. are in like manner imitations of older forms, 
but are not usually so closely or so skilfully imi- 
tated as the general forms and larger masses. The 
Chapel at Lincoln's Inn is a very interesting in- 
stance of this sort of architecture — a " renaissance" 
not paralleled by any architecture of any other time 
or country — unless, indeed, we except the present 
practice of the art in England and France." 

Having thus placed in juxtaposition the opinions 
of professional men respecting this interesting edi- 
fice, I may now add further that the existing records 
of the Society completely disprove the opinions 
advanced on the antiquity of the building, however 
extraordinary it may appear that Inigo Jones should 
have erected a building in this style, at the very 
time when he was directing the national taste in the 
adoption of the Italian models. 

The records referred to clearly prove that the 
chapel was not restored or repaired, as has been 
supposed, but that a new edifice was erected in the 
reign of James I. and that the old chapel, the 
ruinous condition of which had rendered a new one 
necessary, was standing when the new building was 
finished and consecrated in 1623. The instrument 
of consecration, preserved among these records, 
gives the same evidence, particularly by the occur- 
rence of the words : " noviter jam erigi, edi/ica- 
ri et construi." There is also in the first volume 
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of a work presented to the Library in 162 1 by Dr. 
John Donne an inscription in his own hand-writing, 
declaring that the first stone of the edifice was laid 
by his hand. 

Although it does not appear quite certain from 
the records that Inigo Jones was the architect em- 
ployed, there can be little doubt that such was the 
case. In the year 1617, the Society having deter- 
mined upon the erection of a new chapel, it is stated 
that " the consideration of a fit model for the chapel 
is commended to Mr. lnditho Jones [sic] ; " and in 
another entry it is said that the estimate was up- 
wards of £2000, but there is no further mention of 
the name of Jones. John Clarke was the mason 
employed. The first mention of Inigo Jones as 
the architect in any printed notice of the edifice ap- 
pears in the engraving by Vertue in 1 75 1 ; and after- 
wards in the fourth edition of Ralph's View of the 
Public Buildings of London, printed in 1783. The 
name does not occur in the first edition of that 
work in 1734. But in one of the Harleian MSS. 
No. 5900, written about the year 1700, it is stated 
that Inigo Jones built the chapel of Lincoln's Inn, 
" after the Gothick manner, in imitation of that of 
St. Stephen's at Westminster." 

With respect to the elevation of the chapel on a 
crypt, of which it is said there are very few exam- 
ples remaining in this country, it may be observed 
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that this mode of arrangement, connected with cer- 
tain ritual observances, is sometimes found in towns, 
or wherever space was to be economised. What- 
ever may have been the original object in the case 
of Lincoln's Inn Chapel, whether the design were 
copied or not from the earlier edifice, or from that 
of St. Stephen's, it is evident that about the period 
of erection it was used as an ambulatory, or place 
for lawyers " to walk in, to talk and confer their 
learning," from the allusions to this custom by But- 
ler and Pepys cited by Mr. Cunningham in hts Hand 
Book for London : — 

Retain all sorts of witnesses 

That ply i' th' Temples under trees, 

Or walk the Bound with Knights o' th' Posts 

About their cross-legged knights their hosts, 

Or wait for customers between 

The pillar-rows in Lincoln's Inn. 

Hudibbas, Part ill. canto 3. 

" To Lincoln's Inn, to see the new garden which they are 
making, which will be very pretty, — and so to walk under 
the chapel by agreement." Pepys' Diary. 

Before quitting this subject, it may be proper to 
mention that in the year 1822, in digging below the 
foundations of the Chapel, a sculpture was found, 
of which an engraving is given in Mr. Lane's Guide. 
It apparently represents the Annunciation, is about 
one foot square, and, at the time of its discovery, 
the colours and gilding with which it was decorated 
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were well preserved. It probably formed one of 
the ornaments of the old chapel. 

A perfect view of this religious edifice is, owing 
to the contiguity of the surrounding buildings, some- 
what difficult of attainment. That usually impor- 
tant feature, the western front with its large window 
is in this chapel entirely concealed from view by 
chambers erected immediately before it; and the 
entrance is to be sought under an archway over 
which is carved the Lion of the Earl of Lincoln, 
with the initials of Marmaduke Aiington Esq. Trea- 
surer of the Society in 1737. A turret with cupola, 
surmounted by a weather-vane, rises at the south- 
western angle of the chapel, and contains an ancient 
bell brought from Spain about 1596, which formed 
part of the spoils acquired by the gallant Earl of 
Essex at the capture of Cadiz.* 

The open crypt or ambulatory, on which the 
chapel is elevated, consists of three obtusely pointed 
arches, in the longest sides, and two massive piers 
in the centre. It is now inclosed with iron rail- 
ings, and is used as a place of interment for the 
Benchers. 

* In this expedition the Earl was accompanied by Dr. 
Donne, formerly one of the students of Lincoln's Inn, who 
laid the first stone of the chapel, and preached the sermon 
at the consecration. There is no direct evidence in sup- 
port of the tradition respecting the belL 
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On each of the sides of the chapel, are three 
large windows, the mullions and tracery of which, 
as well as the form of the massive buttresses between 
them, resemble the style of architecture which pre- 
vailed in the time of King Edward III. The but- 
tresses are graduated, and are now terminated with 
small battlements, an improvement on the mode in 
which they were previously terminated by huge 
vases with flames issuing from them, as represented 
in the print published by Vertue in 1751. The 
large and very fine eastern window is divided by 
mullions into seven lights, with one transom, and in 
the beautiful tracery in the arched head is a circle 
divided into twelve tre-foiled lights by mullions radi- 
ating from the centre. The ascent to the chapel is 
by a flight of steps under the archway before men- 
tioned, leading to a porch erected by Mr. Hard wick 
in 1843. 

The appearance of the Chapel, on entering, is 
remarkably impressive, — an effect produced by the 
chastened light transmitted by the stained glass in 
the very fine windows, the beautiful colours of which 
far surpass the generality of works in this style of 
art. The carved oaken seats merit attention for 
their design and very superior execution, as speci- 
mens of the taste of the reign of James I. ; but the 
pulpit, of a later date, does not deserve the same fa- 
vourable notice. The altar, which is raised, is in- 
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closed by balustrades, and to it belong two large 
silver flagons and salvers, presented by Nicholas 
Franklyn Esq. in 1700, and two silver gilt chalices, 
given to the chapel by Sir James Allan Park in 
1806. There is a small screen raised on the end 
of the last pew near the altar, — not an uncommon 
arrangement in the seventeenth century, and very 
frequently found in the churches built by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren in the eighteenth century. This is a 
restoration of the ancient division of churches by 
the rood-screen into nave and chancel. The length 
of the chapel is sixty-seven feet, the breadth forty- 
one feet, and its height about forty-four feet. The 
interior underwent great alterations in 1794-6 un- 
der the direction of Mr. James Wyatt, when the 
ceiling of timber was removed, and one of stucco by 
Bernasconi substituted in presumed accordance with 
the decorated style of architecture. 

The Organ, in a gallery at the western end, was 
built by Messrs. Flight and Robson in 1820, and is 
regarded as an instrument of great power and sweet- 
ness of tone. The choral service, to which much 
care and attention is devoted, is very impressive, 
exemplifying the assertion of Hooker,* that church 



* It may be interesting to remember that Hooker was 
Master of the Temple Church, where ecclesiastical music 
has been so effectively revived. 
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music is " the ornament of God's service, and a help 
to our own devotion." 

The windows on the north and south sides are 
filled with a series of figures of Prophets and Apos- 
tles in brilliant stained glass, executed by Bernard 
and Abraham Van Linge, Flemish artists, whose 
works are among the most celebrated of their period. 
The windows in the Chapels of University and Ba- 
liol Colleges at Oxford, by Abraham, and those at 
Wadham College, by Bernard, are remarkably fine. 
In this chapel, the windows are not all equally rich 
in their effect, nor of equal merit in the drawing and 
composition. The colours are generally well pre- 
served, and increased in brilliancy by the strong 
contrast of bright lights and opaque shadows, — a 
characteristic of the work of the Van Linges. Each 
window has four lights, and the subjects represented 
are arranged as follows, each figure bearing its ap- 
propriate attribute. 

South Side. First Window. 1. St. Peter, with 
a key in his right hand. 2. St. Andrew, with a 
book open in his left hand, turning the leaves with 
his right ; behind him, his cross. 3. St. James the 
Great, habited as a pilgrim, with staff, and hold- 
ing a closed book. 4. St. John, the Apostle and 
Evangelist, bearing in his left hand a cup, from 
which a serpent is issuing. 

These figures are on pedestals, and under very elaborate 
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and curiously formed canopies ; the head of each is encir- 
cled by a nimbus, and beneath is the name in Latin. Above, 
in the arched heading of the window, are figures of angels 
holding tablets, on which are the crests of the arms de- 
picted beneath. In the third light of this window, at the 
left corner of the pedestal, is the date 1623 5 and in the 
fourth light, at the base of the pedestal, on the left side is 
inscribed Jo. Donne, Dec. Paul. F. F. ; and just above this 
inscription is a cipher composed of the letters B. B. This 
cipher is also in the second light, at the right corner of the 
pedestal. The front of the pedestals is covered by figures 
of angels, bearing the arms of 1. Henrici Comitis South- 
ampton. 2. Gulielmi Comitis FembrochisB. 3. Johannis 
Comitis Bridgewater. 4. Jacobi Comitis Caerlile. 

South Side. Second Window. 1. St. Philip, 
bearing in his right hand a cross, and in his left, a 
closed book. 2. St. Thomas, with a carpenter's 
square in his right hand, and a closed book in his 
left. 3. St. Bartholomew, holding in his right hand 
a large knife, the instrument of his martyrdom. 
4. St. Matthew, holding a lance. 

These figures are on hexagonal pedestals, under rich ca- 
nopies, and the head of each is encircled by the nimbus. In 
the spaces of the arched heading of the window are here 
also figures of angels holding tablets with the crests of the 
arms depicted beneath. In the second light, on the upper 
corner of the pedestal, are the letters B. B. In the fourth 
light, in the same position, is a monogram. 

Under the pedestals are the following inscriptions : 1. 
Georgius, Baro de Abergaveny et Maria Filia Edwardi 
Due. Buckingh. ; with the arms on the pedestal between 
the symbolical figures of Faith and Hope. 2. Fra : Fane, 
unus Socioru hujus hospitii, Eques Bamei, Com. Westmor- 
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land, Baro de Despencer et Burghersh, cujus impensis &c. 
haec quatuor lumina vitrseis adornantur depictis, et Marise 
filise et heredis Antho. Mildmay , Militis. Ano. Dm. 1623. 
Arms between the figures of Temperance and Justice. 3. 
Hemic 1 . Barod' Abergaveny ; et Francisca, fil. Tho. Com. 
Rutland. Arms between the figures of Charity and Pru- 
dence. 4. Thomas Fane, Eques Auratus, et Maria, Uxor 
ejus, Baronissa Le Despencer. Arms between the figures 
of Wisdom and Fortitude. The date of 1623 is on all these 
pedestals. 

South Side. Third Window. 1. St. James the 
Less, holding a fuller's club in the left hand, and 
an open book in the right. 2. St. Simon, bearing 
a saw in his right hand, and a closed book in the 
left. 3. St. Jude, holding in his right hand a closed 
book. 4. St. Matthias, bearing in his right hand 
an axe, and a closed book in his left hand. 

This window differs in some respects from the two just 
described. There are no canopies, but a continued land- 
scape forms the back-ground, with the representation of a 
city in the distance, and near the centre is a building, bear- 
ing much resemblance to Lincoln's Inn Chapel, with its 
ambulatory, and the buttresses terminating in pinnacles. 
The figures are finely relieved against the sky and clear 
water of the landscape, and the attitudes of each are stu- 
diously varied, as is the case indeed with the figures in the 
other windows. The pedestals differ from the others, 
being square, and the front covered by the arms. In the 
tracery above, are angels holding the armorial bearings of 
the Spencer and Compton families. In this window the 
figures of the angels are nude ; in the others, draped. Be- 
neath the figures are coats of arms thus inscribed : 1. Ro- 
bert, Lord Spencer of Wormleighton. 2. Sir Henry Comp- 
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ton, Knight. 3. Thomas Spencer, of Claverdon Esq. 4. 
John Spencer, of Offley Esq. 

North Side. First Window. 1. King David, 
crowned, playing on the harp ; over his other dra- 
pery, a scarlet robe lined with ermine. 2. The 
Prophet Daniel, with a golden verge or rod in his 
left hand. 3. Elias, with a sword resting on the 
ground. 4. Esaias, holding a book in his right 
hand ; with his left, a saw. 

These figures are on hexagonal pedestals, and under rich 
canopies. Above, in the arch of the window, are kings in 
robes, crowned. Beneath the figures, in front of the pedes- 
tals, are coats of arms, with the following inscriptions : 1. 
Jacobus Ley, Miles et Baronettus, Capitalis Justiciarius 
Domini Regis ad Placita coram ipso Bege tenenda assigna- 
tus et quondam Capitalis Justiciarius Capitalis Banci in 
Hibernia. 2. Humphridus Winch, Miles, unus Justiciari- 
orum Domini Regis de Banco, ac quondam Capitalis Baro 
Scaccarii in Hibernia, et postea Capitalis Justiciarius Cap- 
italis Banci in Hibernia. 3. Johannes Denham, Miles, 
unus Baronum Curias Scaccarii in Anglia, et quondam Cap- 
italis Baro Scaccarii in Hibernia, et unus Dominorum Jus- 
ticiariorum in Hibernia. 4. Willielmus Jones, Miles, unus 
Justiciariorum Dni Regis de Banco, ac nuperime Capitalis 
Justiciarius Capitalis Banci in Hibernia. 

North Side. Second Window. 1. The Prophet 
Jeremias, with a staff in the right hand, and ewer 
in the left. 2. Ezekiel, in the vestments of a priest, 
mitred, with the model of a church in his left hand. 
3. Amos, clothed as a shepherd, with a crook and 
wallet. 4. Zacharias, the Prophet. 
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These figures also are on hexagonal pedestals, under 
canopies of different form from the first window. In the 
tracery above, are kings in robes, crowned, in beauti- 
ful colours. On the first and third pedestals is the date 
1624. Beneath the figures, in front of the pedestals,, am 
coats of arms with the following inscriptions : 1. Banul- 
phus Crew, Miles, Serenissimi Dni Jacobi Regis Semens 
ad Legem. 2. Thomas Harrys Baronettus,et Semens ad 
Legem. 3. Tho. Richardson, Miles, Senriens ad Legem 
et Conventionis Parliament inchoat. et tent, tricesimo die 
Januarii Ano Dni 1620, et ibm. continuat. usque octavum 
diem Februarii Ano Dili 1621,et tunc dissolut. Prolocutor. 

4. Johannes Darcie, Serviens ad Legem. 

North Side. Third Window. 1. Abraham, with 
a sword in his right hand,, his left resting on the 
head of his son Isaac; the intended sacrifice above, 
in the background. 2. Moses, with his rod, and 
the Two Tables of the Decalogue in his hands; 
above, Moses receiving the Tables on the Mount. 

5. St. John the Baptist, habited in a camel's skin, 
with a staff in his right hand ; and at his feet, a 
lamb. In the upper part, the baptism of Christ 
is shewn. 4. St. Paul, holding a sword. Above, 
is the conversion of Saul. 

These figures are on pedestals, on which the names are 
thus inscribed : ST* Abraham, Pater Fidelium ; ST* 
Moses, Legislator ; ST a Jo ; Bapt. Precursor Do- 
mini 5 ST 8, Paulus, Doctor Gentium. In the tracery 
above, are the figures of Temperance, Prudence, Cha- 
rity, Hope, Faith, Justice. Beneath the figures are coats 
of arms borne by angels in front of the pedestals with these 
inscriptions: 1. Xpr*. Brooke et Thomas Saunderson, 
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Magri de Banco, quoru fidei hujus sacra Fabrics cura 
credita fuit fieri fecerunt, 1 626. 2. Rolandus Wandesford, 
Ebora. Ar. et unus Magrdm de Banco sumptu proprio fieri 
fecit 1626. 3. Gulielmus Noye de St. Buriens, C5m. Cor- 
»nub. Armiger, unus Magru de Banco fieri fecit 1626. Teg 
yw heddwch.* 4. Johannes Took, Armiger, hujus hospi- 
cii ad Bancum associatus 5 et Curiae Regi Curiae suae pupil- 
lorum a rationibus fieri fecit, 1626. 

The latter part of some of the inscriptions is not 
now visible, the glazing of the windows having been 
removed during the repairs of the chapel, and these 
parts having been either lost or obscured in re- 
placing the glass. 

The great eastern and western windows, viewed 
in comparison with those on the sides, are very in- 
ferior in point of decoration. The large and beauti- 
ful eastern window is chiefly interesting from its ad- 
mirable proportions, the disposition of the mullions 
and tracery, and the circular form with radiating di- 
visions which occupies the centre of the head. It 
contains a finely executed heraldic embellishment, f 
the arms of King William III. the same as pre- 
viously used by King James II., with an escutcheon 
of pretence bearing the arms of Nassau, with the sup- 

* * Lovely is peace :' — in allusion to the crest of Noy , a 
dove bearing an olive branch. 

f It has been thought worthy of selection as a specimen 
of the period by Mr. Willement, who has introduced it in 
his Regal Heraldry. 
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porters borne by the house of Stuart, and the motto, 
Je meintiendray. This armorial bearing occupies 
the three central lights below the transom, In the 
upper part of the central light above the transom* 
are the arms of the Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn. 
Both these embellishments were put up in 1 703. The 
remainder of the window is filled with the arms of 
the Benchers who have been Treasurers of Lincoln's 
Inn from the year 1680, the time of the discontin- 
uance of the Readers. These are small, many of 
them badly drawn, faint and dull in colour, and very 
unworthy of the beautiful window in which they are 
placed. There are sixteen in each light, excepting 
the central, and one hundred and sixty-eight in the 
whole number, only two squares of glass now re- 
maining unoccupied. The glazing of the great circle 
above is composed of pieces of stained glass, inserted 
without any regard to design or arrangement of 
colour. The whole of the glazing of this window 
is extremely objectionable, and forms a painful con- 
trast to the side lights. 

In the great western window, the circle is of un- 
coloured glass, and the other portions contain the 
arms of eminent members of the Society who have 
been Readers. 

In the porch is placed a cenotaph to the memory 
of the Rt. Hon. Spencer Perceval, with a mural 
tablet of marble which was originally affixed to the 
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wall of the chapel, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion. 

M. S. viri honoratissimi Spencer Perceval, socii nostri 
desideratissimi, hanc tabulam Hospitii Lincolniensis The- 
saurarius et Magistri de Banco P. P. Quis et qualis fuerit, 
qua gravitate, fide, constantia, quo acumine, et facundise 
impetu, mitem illam sapientiam, et suavissimam naturae 
indolem, ad offieia publica strenue obeunda, erexerit et 
firmaverit ; quanto denique suorum, et patriae et bonorum 
omnium luctu, vitam innocuam, probam, piam, unius seel us 
intercluserit, annales publici mandabunt posteris ; nos id 
tantum agimus, ut quern privata necessitudine nobis con- 
junctum habuerimus, privata pietate prosequaraur. 

On the ascent to the chapel is also a marble tab- 
let to the memory of Eleanor Louisa, daughter of 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Brougham, a Bencher of this So- 
ciety, with an inscription by the late Marquis Wel- 
lesley, written in his 81st year. 

Memorise Sacrum Eleanorae Louisae Brougham, Hen- 
rici Baronis de Brougham et Vaux, summi Anglise nuper 
CanceUarii, et Mariae Annae, TJxoris eius, Filise unicse 
et dilectissimse. Decessit pridie Kal. Dec. anno sacro 
M DCCC XXXIX ; aetatis suse XVIII. 

Blanda anima ! e cunis heu ! longo exercita morbo, 
Inter maternas heu ! lacrymasque patris, 

Quas risu lenire tuo jucunda solebas ; 
Et levis, et proprii vix memor ipsa mali : 

I, pete coelestes, ubi nulla est cura, recessus ! 
Et tibi sit nullo mista dolore quies ! Welle sley. 

Near this tablet has recently been erected an- 
other to the memory of the late Sir Henry Wilmot 
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Seton, Kt. Judge in the Supreme Court of Bengal, 
who died in July 1848, on his passage from Calcutta 
to England. 

In memoriam Henrici Wilmot Seton, Equitis Aurati, 
qui Londini natus, Schola Westmonasteriensi postea Coll. 
Trin. apud Cantabrigienses bonis Uteris haud mediocriter 
imbutus, mox hujusce Societatis edicto in patronorum or- 
dinem cooptatus, tandem ad Judicis locum in suprema Ben- 
galensi curia evectus, postquam munere judiciali fere per 
decennium summa cum laude ac reverentia strenue functus 
esset, coeli intemperie et fori laboribus confectus, domum 
sero reyertens, medio in itinere mortem obit ▲. d. 1848. 
setatis suae 64. Viro solerti, simplici, verecundo, erga 
Deum pietate, erga amicos comitate, studio, constantia, 
erga omnes homines benignitate insigni, tabulam amoris ac 
desiderii monumentum, sodales aliquot superstites poni 
curaverunt. 

Among the remarkable persons buried in the 
cloister under the chapel are John Thurloe, Secre- 
tary of State to Oliver Cromwell ; the indefatigable 
William Prynne, to whom English history is in- 
debted for the preservation of many of the Public 
Records ; William Melmoth, author of the Great 
Importance of a Religious Life ; John Coxe, a great 
benefactor to the Society; Sir John Anstruther, 
Chief Justice of the Court of Judicature in Bengal, 
who was one of the managers in the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings ; Francis Hargrave, the learned 
author of Notes on Coke's Commentary upon Lit- 
tleton, and many other valuable juridical works. 
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The time occupied in the erection of the chapel 
was five years, and the edifice was consecrated on 
the feast of the Ascension, 1623, by Dr. George 
Mountaine, Bishop of London. A sermon was de- 
livered by Dr. Donne, formerly Preacher to the 
Society, but at that time Dean of St. Paul's, from 
the text : " And it was at Jerusalem the feast of 
the dedication, and it was winter." St. John, cap. 
10. v. 22. A contemporary letter states that on 
this occasion " there was great concourse of noble- 
men and gentlemen, whereof two or three were en- 
dangered and taken up dead for the time with the 
extreme press and thronging." * 

Within the walls of this sacred edifice many of 
the most distinguished and eloquent divines of the 
Church of England have exercised their ministry 
in the office of Preacher to the Society, amongst 
whom shine conspicuously the names of Donne, 
Usher, Gataker, Tillotson, Hurd, Warburton, He- 
ber, &c. The following notice of these eminent 
men is mainly derived from a full and interesting 
account of them by Mr. Charles Purton Cooper, f 

The earliest entries in the Register of Lincoln's 
Inn relative to the appointment of a Preaeher, for- 

* Letter of J. Chamberlain Esq. to Sir D. Carleton. see 
' Court and Times of James I.' 

f In one of the Appendices to a new edition of Melmoth's 
Great Importance of a Religious Life. 
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merly called a Divinity Reader or Lecturer, occur 
in the year 1581, when a letter was written by the 
Masters of the Bench to one of the Lords of the 
Privy Council, stating that having been long de- 
sirous to have a Preacher in their House " like as 
is in other Houses of Court/' they had chosen Mr. 
Charke for that office. Mr. Charke was a Fel- 
low of Peter House, Cambridge, and is said by 
Strype to have been " a person disaffected to the 
habits of the clergy, and to the present government 
of the church by metropolitans, archbishops, bishops, 
&c." He was expelled from the University of Cam- 
bridge for the sentiments which he had expressed 
in a sermon tending, as was thought, to the disturb- 
ing the peace and quietness of the church. Lord 
Burleigh interceded for him, but without effect. 

The next appointment was that of Dr. Richard 
Field, 16th January, 1594. This eminent divine, 
the intimate friend of Hooker and Sir Henry Sa- 
ville, was " a powerful preacher, and profound 
schoolman." He is styled by Fuller " that learned 
divine whose memory smelleth like a Field the 
Lord hath blessed." When King James I., to 
whom he was Chaplain in ordinary, heard him 
preach for the first time, he made use of an analo- 
gous expression : ' This is a Field for God to dwell 
in.' " King James had once a purpose of sending 
him into Germany, for the composing of the differ- 
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etices between the Lutherans and the Calvinists, 
many of them being such as might be composed, if 
men would but rightly understand one another." * 
His principal work is entitled: Of the Church, 
four Books, London, 1606 ; to which was added a 
fifth Book, in 1610, 4to. 

In 1599 Mr. Pulley was appointed Preacher ; 
and was succeeded 22nd April 1602 by the learned 
Thomas Gataker, " one whom a foreign writer 
has placed among the six Protestants most conspi- 
cuous, in his judgment, for depth of reading. "f His 
edition of Marcus Antoninus, published in his 78th 
year, is highly praised by Morhoff: " Librum hunc 
non immerito pandectas doctrine moralis Stoics di- 
cere possis." His critical works have been collected 
by a learned foreigner, Herman Witsius, and pub- 
lished in folio, at Utrecht, 1698 — " a monument far 
more lasting than either brass or marble, for it will 
last as long as there is any sense of true religion, 
or any regard to true taste in literature/'J 

In 1612 Mr. Holloway was appointed Preacher, 
and held the office for four years. 

Dr. John Donne was elected Preacher 24th Oct. 
1616* He had been a student of Lincoln's Inn, 

* Wood's Athens Oxonienses. 
\ Hallam's Literature of Europe. 
\ Biographia Britannica* 
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and was for some time chief secretary to Lord Chan- 
cellor Ellesmere. Having been Preacher above five 
years, he was appointed Dean of St. Paul's, and on 
taking leave of the Society presented to them in 
token of his affection a copy of the Commentary of 
Nicholas de Lyra on the Bible, in six volumes, folio ; 
with an inscription alluding to his change of life, 
and transition from the study of the law and various 
other pursuits, to the sacred office of the ministry. 
Isaac Walton speaks in glowing terms of the cha- 
racter of his preaching : — " A preacher in earnest, 
weeping sometimes for his auditory, sometimes with 
them, always preaching to himself like an angel 
from a cloud, but in none : carrying some, as St. 
Paul was, to heaven in holy raptures, and enticing 
others, by a sacred art and courtship, to amend their 
lives." By later writers he is less warmly com- 
mended. " He was a poet of much quaintness of 
thought, mixed with deep and cutting satire, and 
was a divine who wrote with fervour and strength. 
Setting aside a good deal of pedantic affectation, his 
works, both in prose and verse, show him to be a 
profound thinker. He had been abroad, accompany- 
ing different embassies, and had looked into the 
world as well as into books/" 
Dr. John Preston succeeded, 21st May, 1622. 

* Court and Times of James I. 
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He is noticed by Echard as " the head of the Puri- 
tan party, an exquisite preacher, a subtle disputant, 
and a deep politician, who once was highly in favour 
with the Duke of Buckingham." The duke had 
hoped by his means to ingratiate himself with the 
Puritans, whose power was growing formidable in 
Parliament ; but finding that he could neither gain 
the Puritans to his designs, nor separate the doctor 
from their interests, he withdrew his favour. Dr. 
Preston has been called by his biographer, Tho. 
Ball, the court comet, blazing for a time, and fading 
soon afterwards. " Before he commenced Master 
of Arts/' says Fuller, in his quaint diction, " he was 
so far from eminency as to be but a little above con- 
tempt ; thus the most generous wines are the most 
muddy before they are fine." Dr. Preston's works 
are very numerous ; and the greater portion of them 
are in Lincoln's Inn Library, in four volumes 4to. 
The next Preacher was Dr. Edward Rey- 
nolds, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, elected 16th 
Oct. 1628. Dr. Reynolds was one of the Assembly 
of Divines (an Assembly which sat at Westminster 
during the Great Rebellion) ; and the Commentary 
on Ecclesiastes in the Assembly's Annotations was 
written by him. The works of Bishop Reynolds 
have been collected, and edited by the Rev. J. R. 
Pitman, with a Memoir by Alexander Chalmers, in 
six volumes, 8vo. London, 1826. 
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The Rev. Joseph Caryl was appointed Preach- 
er 5th June, 1632. He was one of the ministers who 
went with the Commissioners appointed by Parlia- 
ment, to treat of peace with King Charles I. at 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight, where he preached 
before them on 30th January, 1648. He was also 
ordered to attend the king, with other ministers, 
shortly before he suffered death, to offer spiritual 
assistance, which, however, was not accepted ; and 
in September 1650, he was sent to Scotland to attend 
Oliver Cromwell. Caryl's Commentary on the 
Book of Job is much praised by Walchius, who 
says : " Adnumerandum est opus hoc commentariia 
in Jobum melioribus." 

The venerable Archbishop Usher was ap* 
pointed Preacher in 1647, being then in the 68th 
year of his age. This prelate was the intimate friend 
of Sir Matthew Hale. " Archbishop Usher's then 
curious searches into antiquity, and the sympathy 
of both their tempers, led them to a great agree- 
ment almost in every thing." * The archbishop's 
works, with a Life of the Author, have been lately 
edited by Dr. Charles Richard Elrington, Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Dublin, 
in 16 volumes, 8vo. In the Library of Lincoln's 
Inn is a copy of his valuable work ; Annales Veteris 

* Burnet's Life of Hale. 
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et Novi Testamenti, with an inscription, " ex don© 
authoris." 

Dr. Reeves was chosen Preacher, 9th May, 
1654 ; and was succeeded by 

The Rev. Thomas Greenfield 1st Not. 
1657. On the 12th of June, 1661, a Fast Sermon 
was preached by Mr. Greenfield before the House 
of Commons, for which the thanks of the house 
were communicated to him by Mr. Prynne, with 
the usual desire that it might be printed. In the 
Dedication is the following passage : " Gentlemen, 
you have desired me to print my sermon, and I de- 
sire you to practise it ; because His never so well 
printed as when 'tis practised. And give me leave 
to tell you, that if I could order you so well as you 
can order me, you should practise it as well as I 
print it." 

Archbishop Tillotson was appointed Preach- 
er 26th Nov. 1663. The esteem in which this 
eminent prelate was held by the public is well 
known. He was no less admired and loved by the 
Society. Bishop Burnet relates that King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary were much affected with his 
death, and that the queen for many days spoke of 
him in the tenderest manner, and not without tears. 
Locke speaks of the same event in a letter to Pro- 
fessor Limborch in these terms : " Quantum virum 
respublica Anglicana, quantum columen ecclesia 
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reformata, amiserit, alii judicabunt. Ego certe a 
roultis annis stabilem, candidum, sincerum, summo 
meo cum damno et desiderio amisi, amicum." Ad- 
dison considered the writings of tbe archbishop as 
the chief standard of our language. 

Edward Maynard, D. D. 13th November, 
1691. The public are indebted to Dr. Maynard 
for the second and enlarged edition of Dugdale's 
History of St. Paul's, with the life of the author 
prefixed. Two volumes of Sermons were published 
by Dr. Maynard. 

Francis Gastrell, Bishop of Chester, 9th 
November, 1699. The bishop was a man of great 
learning, and an excellent preacher. His prin- 
cipal works are, the Christian Institutes, a useful 
little work, which has been translated into Latin ; 
The Certainty of the Christian Revelation; The 
Certainty and Necessity of Religion in general, in 
eight Sermons at the Boyle Lecture; and the 
Moral Proof of the Certainty of a Future State. 

William Lupton, D.D. 17th April, 1714. 
The Sermons of Dr. Lupton have been published, 
in one volume, 8vo. London, 1729. In one of 
them, preached before the University of Oxford, 
he attacks the arguments of Archbishop Tillotson 
in a sermon on the Eternity of Future Punish- 
ment. 

Thomas Herring, D.D. Archbishop of Can- 
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terbury, 23rd January, 1726. " His Sermons 
abounded with manly sense, were animated by the 
most benevolent principles, and adorned by his 
happy elocution and unaffected delivery." Arch- 
bishopHerring's Sermons on public occasions were 
published in 1763, and his Letters in 1777. 

Rev. Mr, Cranke, 28th Nov. 1733. 

Rev. George Watts, 6th June, 1735. 

William Warburton, D.D. Bishop of Glou- 
cester, 16th April, 1746. Of the character of this 
prelate, his friend and biographer, Bishop Hurd, 
observes : " Strength of reason, exquisite learning, 
a critical knowledge of antiquity, an enlarged view 
of the scheme of Revelation, a wonderful sagacity 
in discovering the sense of Scripture, and in open- 
ing the probable grounds of its clearly revealed 
doctrines, with the profoundest submission of his 
understanding to them, whether those grounds of 
reason were apparent to him or not; these rare 
and admirable qualifications shone out in him with 
greater lustre than in any other ornament of our 
church, Stillingfleet and Barrow, and Taylor him- 
self not excepted. To the authority of Hooker, 
the acuteness of Chilling worth, and the perspicuity 
of Locke, he added more than all their learning ; 
together with a force of style, of which we had 
hitherto seen no example in theological contro- 
versy." One of Bishop Warburton's Sermons 
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preached at Lincoln's Inn was on the public Fast- 
day after the earthquake at Lisbon, in 1755. It is 
intitled, Natural and Civil Events the Instruments 
of God's Moral Government. 

Thomas Ashton, D. D. 8th April, 1761. Dr. 
Ashton, who had been tutor to the Earl of Ply- 
mouth, is several times mentioned with commen- 
dation by Horace Walpole. In the Gentleman's 
Magazine for April, 1770, is a poetical address to 
Dr. Ashton, by Dr. Thomas Morell, in verses of 
hendecasyllables, beginning : 

Cum te, Ashtone, tuasque condones, 
Ob doctrinam, elegantiamque, docti 
Omnes, praecipueque Etonae amici, 
Summis laudibus extulere, &c. 

Dr. Ashton 's Sermons have been printed in one vo- 
lume, 8vo. London, 1770; and in the mezzotinto 
portrait by J. Spilsbury, from a painting by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, prefixed to the volume, the doctor 
holds in his right hand a copy of the Bible, between 
the leaves of which is inserted a slip of paper with 
this inscription : * Hie est aut nusquam.' 

Richard Hurd, D. D. Bishop of Worcester, 
6th Nov. 1765. Bishop Hurd is well known by 
the elegance of his writings, and his intimate friend- 
ship with Bishop Warburton. The archbishopric 
of Canterbury, vacant by the death of Dr. Corn- 
wallis, was offered to him by King George III.; 
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bat was declined as " a charge not suited to his 
temper and talents, and much too heavy for him to 
sustain, especially in those times." The works of 
Bishop Hard were published in 1811, in 8 vols. 
8vo. The poet Langhorne was assistant preacher 
to Bishop Hard. 

Dr. Woodcock, elected Preacher 28th Novem- 
ber, 1776. 

Dr. Cyril Jackson, 17th May, 1779. He be- 
came afterwards Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
where, says Mr. Alexander Chalmers, " he presided 
with almost unexampled zeal and ability." There is 
a fine statue of him, in Christ Church Cathedral, by 
Chantrey. 

Dr. William Jackson, brother of Dr. Cyril 
Jackson, 9th July, 1783. He became Bishop of 
Oxford, after having held the office of Preacher for 
nearly twenty-nine years, and discharged its duties 
" in a faithful and exemplary manner, and to the en- 
tire satisfaction of this House." Archdeacon Nares, 
author of a Glossary of English Words and Phrases, 
in illustration of Shakespeare and his contempora- 
ries, was assistant preacher to Dr. Jackson, for 
nearly sixteen years. 

William Van Mildert, Bishop of Llandaff, 
afterwards translated to the see of Durham, ap- 
pointed 18th April, 1812. On the publication 
of the volumes of Sermons preached at Lincoln's 
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Inn by Bishop Van Mildert, a clergyman of high 
theological learning declared, that so far as his own 
reading extended, no such collection of sermons 
had appeared since those of Bishop Horsley. The 
bishop also edited the works of Dr. Waterland, of 
which no complete edition had appeared, in ten vo- 
lumes, 8vo. ; and " by his masterly Review of the 
Life and Writings of the Author which he prefixed, 
filled up a chasm in the History of the Church 
of England. It shows the progress of the Trini- 
tarian controversy from the death of Bishop Bull 
in 1709, to that of Waterland in 1740; and is a 
solid, luminous, and comprehensive production of 
equal value to the ecclesiastical historian and to the 
theological student." * 

Charles Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford, 2lst June, 
1819. Bishop Lloyd has not left any published 
works to preserve his fame ; but was the editor of 
the beautiful little Greek Testament printed at the 
Clarendon Press, which is used in the chapel of Lin- 
coln's Inn. He was buried in the cloister under 
the chapel. 

Reginald Heber, Bishop of Calcutta, 25th 
April, 1822. On the occasion of Bishop He- 
ber's last sermon in Lincoln's Inn Chapel, on the 
eve of his departure for India, Sir Tho. Dyke 
Acland states in a letter to the bishop's widow, that 

* Gentleman's Magazine, 1836. 
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the common feeling which the sermon of that day 
diffused through an audience composed of various 
habits and principles, was comparatively but a light 
indication of the powerful and salutary influence by 
which the Bishop conciliated to many good purposes 
the active and hearty good will, with the united af- 
fections, of the immense and various and sometimes 
conflicting masses upon which it was exercised 
during his whole course in India.* 

Edward Maltby, D.D. 18th April, 1823, 
Bishop of Chichester in 1831, translated to the see 
of Durham in 1836. Besides several volumes of 
Sermons and Charges, Bishop Maltby has published 
an edition of Morell's ' Lexicon Grseco-Prosodia- 
cum,' and a Greek Gradus, or Poetical Lexicon of 
the Greek Language. 

John Lonsdale, D.D. 13th January, 1836, 
Bishop of Lichfield in 1843. Bishop Lonsdale 
has published an Account of the Life and Writings 
of the Rev. Tho. Rennell, some Discourses and 
Sermons ; and the Four Gospels, with annotations, 
in conjunction with the Ven. Archdeacon Hale. 

The Rev. James S. M. Anderson, elected 12th 
January, 1844, is the present Preacher of Lincoln's 
Inn. Mr. Anderson has published several volumes 
of Sermons and Discourses, and two volumes of the 
History of the Church of England in the Colonies 

* Bishop Heber's Life, by his Widow. 
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and Foreign Dependencies of the British Empire. 
A third volume of this work is in preparation. 

In the chapel of Lincoln's Inn are also delivered 
the Warburtonian Lectures, founded by Bishop 
War burton in 1768, for the purpose of proving 
" the truth of Revealed Religion in general, and of 
the Christian in particular, from the completion of 
the Prophecies in the Old and New Testament 
which relate to the Christian Church, especially to 
the Apostasy of Papal Rome." 

These Lectures are delivered annually, pursuant 
to the will of the founder, on the first Sunday after 
Michaelmas Term, and on the Sunday immediately 
before and after Hilary Term. 

The first Lecturer was Bishop Hurd, who was 
succeeded by Dr. Samuel Hallifax, Bishop of Exeter; 
Dr. Lewis Bagot, Bishop of St. Asaph ; Dr. East 
Apthorpe ; Archdeacon Nares (who was assistant 
preacher of Lincoln's Inn) ; Dr, Edward Pearson ; 
Rev. Philip Allwood ; Rev. John Davison ; Arch- 
deacon Lyall; Dr. Frederick Nolan ; Dr. Alexander 
M* Caul ; Archdeacon Harrison ; Rev. Frederick 
Denison Maurice. The Lectures of these Preachers 
have been published. The following are the Lec- 
turers who have not published their Discourses : 
Dr. Nicholson, Dr. Layard, Rev. Thomas Rennell, 
Rev. M. Raymond. The present Lecturer is the 
Rev. H. V. Elliott, author of the c Horse Apoca- 
lyptic®.' 
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NEW SQUARE. 

In the reign of Charles II. there was an open 
space of ground southward of the ancient buildings 
of Lincoln's Inn known as Little Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, or Fickett's Fields, thus distinguished from 
the larger Fields, where Inigo Jones had planned 
and erected handsome ranges of houses, which were 
greatly admired from the novelty of their architec- 
tural character. This unoccupied ground belonged 
partly to the Honourable Society, and partly to 
Henry Serle, Esq. one of the Benchers of Lincoln's 
Inn. Under certain agreements entered into be- 
tween this gentleman and the Society, Mr. Serle, in 
the year 1682, erected eleven houses of brick, each 
appropriated to suites of chambers, presenting a 
uniform, and even stately appearance, and forming 
three sides of the area now named New Square, 
but originally Serle Court, the northern side being 
left open to the Garden. The size of the area is 
about three hundred feet on its longest side, and 
about two hundred on the shortest. 

This square at the time of its erection was greatly 
admired. The houses are large and substantial; 
the divisions of the stories and windows are well 
disposed, but the doorways alone have dressings, 
with broken pediments in which are balls ; and with 

G 
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the exception of a bold cornice with modillions, 
there seems to have been no pretension to decora- 
tion in the architecture- At the south eastern an- 
gle of the Square, is an elliptical arched way open- 
ing upon Carey Street, which is enriched with an 
architrave and broken pediment. Above this are 
two shields, bearing the lion of the Earl of Lincoln, 
and the arms of Henry Serle, Esq., with the date 
of 1697, the time probably when this court was 
completed, with the initials of William Dobyns, Esq. 
Lower down are the initials of Nathaniel Gooding 
Clarke, Esq. 1818, Treasurer when some repairs 
were executed, and over the arch those of Clement 
Tudway Swanston, Esq. 1849, Treasurer when the 
recent alterations and improvements were made. 

The nameless architect of these edifices, influ- 
enced by the general predilection for the Italian 
school, introduced and skilfully employed by Inigo 
Jones in his masterly designs, was probably unable 
fully to appreciate the beauty and capabilities of the 
style in which the earlier buildings of this Inn were 
erected ; and thus lost the opportunity of availing 
himself of the models it afforded for his guidance 
in this large addition to its precincts. 

In the centre of New Square was formerly a 
Corinthian column on which was raised a vertical 
sun-dial ; and at the base of the shaft, four jets cTeau 
arose from infant Tritons holding shells. 
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The open space was inclosed by railings in the 
year 1845, and planted in compartments with trees 
and shrubs, haying in the middle a basin for an in- 
tended fountain. 



THE STONE BUILDING. 

The Stone Building, so called from the material 
of which it is constructed, is at the north eastern 
extremity of Lincoln's Inn, and presents an impo- 
sing appearance from the Garden. This is only 
part of a vast design, in 1780, for rebuilding the 
whole Inn, which fortunately was not persisted in. 
The drawings, still in the possession of the Society, 
are said to have been executed by Sir John Leach, 
Master of the Rolls, who was originally a pupil of 
the architect. 

Sir Robert Taylor, whose design here appears to 
the greatest advantage, had previously acquired 
reputation by his additions to the Bank of Eng- 
land, with the same intention of rebuilding the 
whole edifice, but both his designs were finally aban- 
doned. 

By keeping out of view all consideration of the 
impropriety of placing Corinthian architecture, in 
stone, in such immediate connection with the earVy 
picturesque gables of the adjacent houses, which 
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were only of brick, this building has been highly 
praised for its elegance and simplicity. Much of 
this commendation is owing to its extent of fagade 
and to the Portland stone used in its erection, com- 
bined with the advantage of a beautiful situation 
unequalled at that time in London. Within the 
gardens of the Society, and commanding a pleasing 
view of the fine space and plantations of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, the site alone contributes to give the 
edifice more of the air of a nobleman's mansion than 
of professional chambers. 

Having been left for above sixty years in an un- 
finished state, it was completed in 1845 by Mr. 
Hardwick, who in the southern wing, followed the 
original design ; and the two wings, the only attempt 
at relief to the length of fagade, conform with each 
other. They are enriched with a Corinthian hexa- 
style, with pilasters of the same order at the angles, 
which preserve the unity of the composition better 
perhaps than the Greek antae now more generally 
used. In these, and in the entablature, here sur- 
mounted by a pediment, the details are executed 
with much correctness. The entrances to the apart- 
ments are all on the eastern front, and the windows 
are plain openings without a finishing ornament. A 
rustic arcade on the ground floor, and a parapet 
with balustrade hardly compensate for the want of 
some efficient breaks in its length ; and the whole 
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front, even now, materially as it has been improved 
by completion, is still somewhat tame in character. 

The chambers are commodious and cheerful. The 
Library of the Society was in the northernmost 
wing, occupying several rooms on the ground floor, 
previously to its removal in 1845. 

As an improvement of this part of Lincoln's Inn, 
the Society have lately caused the erection of stone 
piers and handsome iron gates, forming the north- 
ern entrance from Chancery Lane. 

THE GARDENS. . 

The Gardens of Lincoln's Inn were famous of old 
time, but have been greatly curtailed by the erec- 
tion of the New Hall and Library, before which the 
venerable trees have fallen, and " the walks under 
the elms" celebrated by Ben Jonson, to which Isaac 
Bickerstaff delighted to resort, and indulge in quiet 
meditation, have disappeared. Enough however 
even now remains to give a very cheerful aspect to 
the surrounding buildings ; and some compensation 
has been made by the planting of the area of New 
Square with trees and shrubs. 

In 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, the walk under the 
trees in the Coneygarth * or Cottrell Garden was 

* The name of Coneygarth was derived from the quan- 
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made, and in 15 Car. II. a.d. 1663 the garden 
was enlarged, a terrace-walk made on the west 
side, and the wall raised higher towards Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. In the passage before cited from Mr. 
Pepys's Diary, 27th June 1663, mention is made 
of this enlargement of the Garden.* 

In the erection of the garden-wall, probably on 
that part which separated the garden from Chancery 
Lane, which has since been displaced by other build- 
ings, it is said Ben Jonson was employed in the 
early part of his life, assisting his father-in-law in 
his business, and working, as Fuller imagines, with 
a trowel in his hand, and a book in his pocket. The 
play of " Every Man out of his Humour'' is dedi- 
cated by Ben Jonson to " the noblest nurseries of 
humanity and liberty, the Inns of Court." 

In the view of the remaining buildings, the visitor 
will scarcely have occasion to regret the failure of 
Sir Robert Taylor's grand project for the recon- 
struction of the whole Inn. Here the decided ad- 
vantage of referring to ancient models has not been 
overlooked, and the effect of good taste is abun- 
dantly apparent in the result. The four inns of 

tity of rabbits found here, and by various ordinances of the 
society in the reigns of Edw. IV. Hen. VII. and Hen. 
VIII. penalties were imposed on the students hunting them 
with bows and arrows or darts. 
* See page 54. 
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court were once pleasantly characterised in the fol- 
lowing distich : 

Gray's Inn for walks, Lincoln's Inn for wall, 
The Inner Temple for a garden, and the Middle for a 
hall. 

But it will now doubtless be admitted that the archi- 
tecture of Lincoln's Inn is deserving of notice for 
something beyond its wall; and in the splendour 
of its noble hall is enabled not merely to vie with 
hut to surpass the Middle Temple. The New 
Hall, Library and Council Rooms must now be re- 
garded as the principal front of the inn, and have 
obtained perhaps the most felicitous site for archi- 
tectural effect which London affords. 





CHAPTER III. 
The New Hall and Library. 




[ T the commencement of the year 1843, 
the Benchers of Lincoln's Inn, having 
determined upon the erection of a new 
Hall and Library on a scale com- 
mensurate with the requirements of the age, adopted 
the masterly designs submitted to them by Mr. 
Hardwick, an architect who had given evidence of 
talents of a superior order in the erection of the 
noble Doric propylaeum at the Railway Terminus in 
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Euston Square,* Goldsmiths' Hall, and other edi- 
fices. By the skill of this gentleman, combined with 
the munificence of the Benchers, a magnificent struc- 
ture has arisen within the precincts of Lincoln's 
Inn, which forms one of the chief ornaments of the 
metropolis, and the style of which is in accordance 
with the venerable associations belonging to the 
early history of the society, and the character of the 
. more ancient buildings of the Inn. 

The foundation-stone of the new building was 
laid on the 20th of April, 1843, by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir J. L. Knight Bruce, Vice-Chancellor, and Trea- 
surer to the Society. On this occasion the Bench- 
ers, with the dignitaries who attended as visitors to 
witness the ceremony, formed a procession which 
consisted of the Lord Chancellor (Lord Lyndhurst); 
Sir J. L. Knight Bruce, Vice- Chancellor; the 
Bishop of Durham (formerly Preacher to the 
Society); Archdeacon Lonsdale (now Bishop of 
Lichfield, at that time the Preacher); the Vice- 
Chancellor of England (Sir Lancelot Shad well); 
Vice-Chancellor Sir James Wigram ; some of the 
Judges ; a large body of Benchers ; the Rev. 

♦ Since that time at the same terminus has been erected 
from Mr. Hardwick's designs the magnificent hall, or ves- 
tibule, of almost gigantic dimensions, being one hundred 
and thirty feet in length, sixty -two feet in width, and sixty- 
four in height, with decorations of corresponding grandeur. 
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Charles Browne Dalton, the chaplain ; Mr. Hard- 
wick, the architect ; Mr. Baker, the contractor for 
the works, &c. 

At the southern extremity of the garden, where 
a great number of barristers and students had as- 
sembled, the Treasurer took his position at the 
head of the stone prepared for the foundation, and 
briefly addressed the visitors, observing that the 
Benchers, finding that further accommodation was 
necessary, in consequence of the increasing number 
of their members and the continued additions made 
to their collection of books, had with a view to sup- 
ply these wants, and at the same time to have due 
regard to the associations connected with the older 
structures, determined to preserve these buildings 
and to erect a new Hall and Library. 

After this address, the chaplain offered a prefa- 
tory prayer. A glass box was then deposited in 
the stone, containing specimens of the current 
coins of the realm, over which was laid a brass 
plate with the following inscription in old English 
characters : 

Stet lapis arboribus nudo defixus in horto 
Fundamen pulchrae tempus in omne domus 

Aula vetus lites et legum senigmata servet 
Ipsa nova exorior nobilitanda coquo. 

xii Cal. Maii. MDCCCXLIII. 

Mr. Hardwick then presented to the Treasurer a 
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•flyer trowel, on which the following words were 
inscribed: 

Hac trulla usns vir amplissimus 

J. L. Knight Bruce, Hospitii Lincolnensis 
Thesaurarius Novae Aulae fondamentum jecit 

xii Cal. Maii. MDCCCXLHI. • 

Having laid the stone, the Treasurer congratu- 
lated the Benchers and the Society on the presence 
of the eminent persons who had honoured this in- 
teresting ceremonial, and expressed his earnest 
hope that the same good feeling and good fel- 
lowship which had characterised the old hall would 
reign in the new. In conclusion, the right honour- 
able gentleman requested Archdeacon Lonsdale 
to implore on their labours a blessing from above, 
without which no human efforts can ever hope 
to prosper. The archdeacon having offered an 
impressive prayer, the ceremony was concluded 
by a benediction, delivered by the Bishop of Dur- 
ham. 

The new building, which claims attention not 
less for its architectural beauty than for its mag- 
nitude, was completed within the short space of 
two years and a half from the foundation. Stand- 
ing on an elevated terrace which affords a spacious 



* The inscriptions were written by the Vice-Chancellor 
of] 
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promenade of nearly fifty feet in width, the edifice 
is so happily situated as to form one of the most 
conspicuously placed architectural objects in the 
metropolis, — one that shows itself advantageously 
from every point of view. The accessories of foliage 
and vegetation by which it is surrounded, harmonize 
and contrast admirably with the building, — pre- 
senting an agreeable scene of very picturesque cha- 
racter. 

Southward of the line of building is an entrance 
gate, with a porter's lodge adjoining. The arch, 
within a square arrangement of mouldings and pro- 
jecting dripstone, has its spandrels enriched, and is 
flanked by turrets square at the base, but terminated 
octagonally, with crocketted cupolas. These turrets 
are ingeniously constructed to allow the massive 
oaken gates to recede within them. Over the arch, 
and between the turrets is an embattled parapet, 
having In the centre a panel containing a shield 
charged with the arms now used by the Society of 
Lincoln's Inn ;* and on the eastern side of the arch 
are the arms of Sir Francis Simpkinson. The 
Lodge is on the right of the entrance, and on each 
side is a postern. Over the northern postern, on 
the west side, is sculptured a lion holding a shield 

* These arms are : Azure, fifteen fers-de-moline, or ; 
on a canton of the second, a lion rampant, purpure ; as 
blazoned by Guillim. 
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charged with the milrine ; and on the west side, 
an eagle, the crest of Sir Francis Simpkinson. Over 
the gable are the arms of Philip Hardwick Esq. the 
architect. 

This entrance, like the whole range of building, 
is of brick, with stone dressings. All the stone 
used in the exterior enrichments, which are numer- 
ous, was quarried at Anston, in Yorkshire ; but for 
the interior work, the Caen stone was preferred. 
The gate, from Lincoln's Inn Fields, opens upon 
the south front of the hall, towards New Square, 
which exhibits the lofty gable of its roof rising be- 
tween two very fine large square towers of three 
stories in height, with embattled parapet. Beneath 
this parapet is an enriched panelled course, contain- 
ing small shields in the compartments, charged with 
lions and milrines alternately, the badges or en- 
signs of the society, derived from the figures in 
their armorial bearings. Between the massive 
towers is the great window of the Hall, the design 
of which is very beautiful, and original. The taste 
and ability displayed in its construction have made 
this large feature of the front perfectly equal, if not 
superior to any of the grand windows of the six- 
teenth century. The seven lights of which it con- 
sists are divided by transoms ; and the space above, 
in the arched heading, is filled with elegantly ar- 
ranged mullions, in the tracery of which small qua- 
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trefoils are employed with unusual advantage. Abore 
the apex of the great gable of the Hall is a large 
highly ornamented niche, containing a statue of her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, the work of Mr. John 
Thomas, celebrated for his numerous productions 
in the decorative parts of the new Houses of Par- 
liament* 

In this, the southern elevation of the Hall, the 
chimney shafts, all of moulded bricks of various or- 
namental patterns, give the most pleasing variety 
of outline to the fabric, and, rising above the battle- 
ments of the towers, produce a very fine effect. 
The brick-work is not without its decoration, the 
red bricks here, as throughout the building, being 
intersected by dark-coloured bricks forming a che- 
quered pattern.* The base of the building is en- 
tirely of stone, as well as the wall of the esplanade 
extending along the eastern front 

This noble and spacious Hall consists of six bays, 
or divisions formed by buttresses, beyond the towers, 
including the oriel. On the south-east the tower 
affords an entrance to the building, having an ascent 
to the porch on this side by a double flight of gra- 
nite steps, well planned for convenience, and very 



* In the gable formed of these dark-coloured bricks, are 
the letters P. H. — the initials of the architect — with the 
date of the foundation 1843. 
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picturesque in their arrangement. The arch of en- 
trance, designed in the style which pervades the 
whole edifice, is four-centred, with square moulded 
heading, the spandrels being ornamented with qua- 
tre-foils ; and in the jambs are small shafts. Over 
the porch are the arms of the Society in a panel ; 
above which is a clock, novel in its design, under a 
canopy of delicate workmanship. Five of the mag- 
nificently proportioned bays of the Hall contain the 
large windows; and beneath these are the smaller 
windows of the offices. The sixth and last bay is 
filled by the stately projecting oriel, a peculiar fea- 
ture of the ancient dining-halls. 

The windows of the hall are of four lights each, 
transomed and square-headed, each light arched, 
without cusps. Immediately above the windows is 
a string-course, enriched by grotesque and foliated 
ornaments ; and above this is an embattled parapet. 
The stone coping, on the top of the merlons of the 
battlement, being carried over the embrasures, gives 
it an air of embellishment, aided by the buttresses, 
which, rising above the parapet, terminate in small 
octagonal pinnacles. The large oriel, in the last 
bay or division of the hall, is square in its projec- 
tion, with buttresses at the angles. Its window is 
of five lights on the front, with two transoms, and 
one light on the return. 

The lofty roof of the hall, of high pitch, is covered 
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with lead, and from the centre of the ridge rises 
an octagonal louvre, formed of wood, of two, stages 
in height; the windows are square-headed, mul- 
lioned, and transomed; and at every angle are pin* 
nacles bearing small banners. The cupola by which 
it is surmounted is ribbed with crocketted mould- 
ings, ornamented with gurgoyles, and terminated 
by a large weather-vane. At the termination of the 
hall, on the northernmost gable of the roof, is a 
clustered group of ornamental chimney-shafts-— one 
of the principal characteristics of the architecture 
of the sixteenth century, and here employed with 
the happiest effect. 

Between the Hall and the Library which are the 
most prominent features of the pile, the line of 
building is lower, but is elevated in the centre by a 
large octagonal embattled lantern, the windows of 
which give light to the noble corridor communica- 
ting with the grand apartments, and opening upon 
the council-room on the east, and the drawing-room 
on the west. On either side of this intermediate 
building is a large projecting oriel window, of six 
lights, transomed, with buttresses at the angles ; 
these are the windows of the council-room and 
drawing-room. 

Upon the eastern front, towards the northern ex- 
tremity, is the entrance to the Library, which is 
reached by a broad double flight of granite steps. 
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' The porch has little ornament, but above the finely 
moulded areh is a panel containing the arms of 
William Fuller Boteler, Esq. Master of the Library 
at the time of its erection. The gable over the 
doorway also bears the lion of the Earl of Lincoln 
holding a banner. On ascending this porch a view 
of the spacious terrace flanked by a perspective line 
of architecture is extremely pleasing to the eye, 
presenting great variety of form and graceful dispo- 
sition of structure. To the north of the porch is 
the oriel of the Library, of elaborate design, and 
producing a very beautiful effect. Its projection is 
semi-octagonal, with a stone roof rising high and 
seen above its parapet. The principal division of 
the window is of four lights, transomed, with arched 
heads, cusped, and spandrels enriched ; the splayed 
sides have only one light each. In the ornamental 
parapet above the window the buttresses at the 
angles enter into the composition, and terminate in 
octagonal pinnacles with crocketted caps. At the 
apex of the great gable of the roof of the Library 
is a circular shaft surmounted by an heraldic animal 
supporting a staff and banner. 

The northern front of the Library, not less de- 
serving of notice than the Hall, being perhaps richer 
in external embellishment, and forming an equally 
conspicuous feature in the magnificent group of 
buildings, is divided by buttresses into five large 

H 
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bays. These buttresses are terminated by pillars 
surmounted by heraldic animals. The ample win- 
dows have the lights in two stages separated by 
stone compartments, each boldly sculptured with 
richly designed heraldic achievements of King 
Charles II. ; James, Duke of York, K.G.; Queen 
Victoria; Prince Albert, K.G. all of whom have 
honoured the Society as visitors ; and Albert Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales. At the north-western angle 
of this front is an octagonal turret, four stories in 
height, having small openings to give light to a 
staircase within ; and abutting on the Library is a 
projecting building containing the steward's apart- 
ments. To the south of the oriel is another stair 
turret. 

The western front of the range of building, to- 
wards Lincoln's Inn Fields, differs but little in 
architectural arrangement from the opposite side 
towards the garden, the main difference being the 
absence of the porches and doors. The fine oriel 
of the library on this front is more enriched, chiefly 
by variations in the battlements and in the panelling 
of the parapet over it. Here, however, the group- 
ing of the architecture and the clustered chimneys 
have the best effect, and the advantage of their in- 
troduction as prominent objects is decidedly ap- 
parent. On this side the building is separated from 
Lincoln's Inn Fields by a low brick wall with stone 
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-coping ; and over a small entrance gate near the 
north front of the Library are the arms of Clement 
Tndway Swanston Esq., Master of the Walks at 
the time of the erection. 

The porch of the principal entrance to the Hall, 
on the eastern side of the southern tower, opens 
upon a wide corridor, only separated from the stately 
hall by an open-worked and glazed screen, in the 
centre of which is the doorway. This corridor is 
arranged precisely on the ancient plan, continued 
in the college halls of the Universities, a disposi- 
tion combining grandeur with convenience, and well 
adapted to the purposes of a large, society. At the 
opposite extremity of the corridor is the buttery- 
hatch, and a flight of stairs communicating with 
the kitchen and other offices. 

The magnificent dimensions of the Hall are of 
themselves sufficient to excite admiration, while in 
architectural beauty the room will bear comparison 
with the most admired examples. . In size it exceeds 
the halls of the Middle Temple, Hampton Court 
Palace, and Christ Church, Oxford.* The screen 
of this hall, a design of extreme richness, and one 
of its most beautiful features, is of carved oak, in 
five divisions, comprising a central doorway, and 
two compartments on each side formed of arches 

* A comparison of the dimensions of some of the largest 
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and tracery, with the interstices glased. The upper 
part of the screen, above the line of the height of 
the corridor, is an open arcade — the front of a gal- 
lery; the buttresses rising from the base of the 
screen, between the arches of the gallery, terminate 



existing halls may here perhaps be of some interest. 

Length Width Height 

feet feet feet 

Lincoln's Inn 120 45 62 

Westminster Hall 238 66 110 

Guildhall, London .... 153 48 55 

Christ's Hospital 187 51 47 

Lambeth Palace 93 38 

Middle Temple 100 42 47 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital . 90 35 30 

Freemason's Hall 96 38 37 

Crosby Hall 69 27 38 

Goldsmith's Hall 80 40 35 

Euston Square Terminus . . 130 62 64 

Christ Church, Oxford ... 115 40 50 

Hampton Court 106 40 45 

Eltham Palace 101 36 54 

New Hall, Boucham, Essex . 90 40 

St. George's Hall, Liverpool . 170 74 82 

Town Hall, Birmingham . . 140 65 65 
Hall in the Baths of Diocletian, 

now the Church of S. Maria 

degli Angeli, Rome ... 308 74 84 

Palazzo Vecchio, Florence . . 184 73 70 

Palazzo della Ragione, Padua . 240 80 80 

Palazzo della Ragione, Vicenza 169 69 

Palazzo del Podesta, Bologna . 170 46 
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in pedestals, supporting six figures of the size of life, 
in dignified attitudes, representing eminent mem- 
bers of the Society. These figures, in high cano- 
pied niches, are of graceful proportion and elegant 
in detail, and were designed and executed by Mr. 
John Thomas, who has shown much taste and per- 
ception of propriety in the management of the va- 
rious costumes. The persons thus represented 
are : Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King's Bench, to whom the Library is in- 
debted for a most valuable collection of legal ma- 
nuscripts; John Tillotson, D.D. Archbishop of 
Canterbury, one of the Preachers of Lincoln's Inn ; 
William Murray, Earl of Mansfield, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of King's Bench; Philip Yorke, 
Earl of Hardwicke, Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land ; William Warburton, D. D. Bishop of Glou- 
cester, one of the Preachers, and founder of the 
Warburtonian Lectures on Prophecy delivered in 
Lincoln's Inn Chapel ; Sir William Grant, Master 
of the Rolls. The whole of this screen, with its 
ornaments, is finished with scrupulous attention. 

The sides of the hall are panelled with oak, in 
small compartments, to the height of about twelve 
feet from the floor ; the panelling is surmounted by 
a cornice, enriched with gilding and colours. Five 
large stained glass windows on either side contain 
in the upper lights, above the transoms, the arms, 
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crests and mottoes of distinguished members of the 
society, chronologically arranged, from the year 
1450 to 1843 ; and the lower divisions of each win-* 
dow are diapered with the letters L. I. and the mil- 
rine, forming part of the armorial bearings of the 
Inn. Above the windows, on the summit of the 
walls, is a cornice in which colour and gilding are 
employed with success on the mouldings and carved 
ornaments. 

The magnificent roof of the hall is designed with 
so much artistic feeling that it may vie with any of 
the examples of ancient open timber roofs now re- 
maining. The form is simple, and the pitch of con- 
siderable height. Its length is divided into seven 
bays, or severeys. Each bay is divided by a vast 
arch springing from stone corbels on the walls, 
having within it another arch supported by two 
spandrels or segments of arches ; exhibiting the 
principle of the construction of the fine roof in 
Westminster Hall, but admitting in its design vari- 
ous combinations in regard to the divisions and 
tracery by which the main timbers are relieved. 
The various effects of this beautiful timber-framed 
roof can only be appreciated by viewing it from 
different points in the room. The pendants are en- 
riched with gilding and colour. The intricate and 
skilful disposition of the numerous timbers of this 
pendent roof, in which lightness, strength, and or* 
nament are combined, is perhaps best appreciated 
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from the dais or upper end of the hall, where the 
whole length of the roof, showing the octagonal 
lantern, is presented in one view, and the great 
southern window, with its beautiful and intricate 
tracery, is seen over the screen and gallery. 

On the northern wall, above the panelling of the 
dais, is the picture of Paul before Felix, painted 
for the society in 1750 by Hogarth, and removed 
from the old hall, where it occupied a similar posi- 
tion.* This picture is noticed by Mrs. Jameson 
as curiously characteristic, not of the scene or of 
the chief personage, but of the painter. St. Paul, 
loaded with chains, and his accuser Tertullus, stand 
in front ; and Felix, with his wife Drusilla, is seated 
on a raised tribunal in the background ; near Felix 
is the high priest Ananias. The composition is 
good, the heads are full of vivid expression — wrath, 
terror, doubt, attention ; but the conception of cha- 
racter most ignoble and common place.f 

On either side of the dais is a large and splendid 
oriel, about 18 feet in width, having a stone seat 



* By the will of Lord Wyndham, Baron of Finglass, 
and Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, the sum of <£200 
was bequeathed to the Society, to be expended in adorning 
the Chapel, or Hall, as the Benchers should think fit. At 
the recommendation of Lord Mansfield, Hogarth was en- 
gaged to paint the picture, which was at first designed for 
the Chapel. 

f Poetry of Sacred Art. 
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round it, and containing side boards for the use of 
the upper table. The other tables ranged in grada- 
tion, two cross-wise and five along the hall, are for 
the barristers and students, who dine here every 
day during Term. The average number who dine 
on one day is two hundred, and of those who dine 
on one day or the other during the Term, " keeping 
commons," is about five hundred. The western oriel 
window contains, in the upper lights, the armorial 
bearings of Ralph Neville, Bishop of Chichester; 
Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln ; William de Haver- 
hyll, Treasurer to K. Henry III. ; Edward Sulyard, 
Esq. by whom the inheritance of the premises of 
Lincoln's Inn was transferred to the Society in 
1580; and those of Lincoln's Inn, beneath which 
is the motto: ' Longa Possessio est Pads Jus.'* 
In the middle of the window are the arms of K. 
Charles II. within the garter, and surmounted by the 
crown, with the supporters and motto; also, the 
arms of James, Duke of York, and of Prince Ru- 
pert. On either side, the quarrels of the whole win- 

* The introduction of the arms of the early occupiers of 
the ground on which Lincoln's Inn is built, and the adop- 
tion of the motto, were suggested by R. W. E. Foreter, 
Esq., to whom the society is indebted for the list of names 
from which the selection was made of the members whose 
armorial bearings are emblazoned in the other windows of 
the hall. 
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dow are diapered, like the other windows of the 
hall, with the milrine and the letters L. I. The 
oriel window, on the eastern side, contains all the 
stained glass removed from the old hall, consisting 
of the armorial insignia of noblemen, legal dignita- 
ries, &c. All the heraldic decorations, with the 
exception of the eastern oriel, are the work of Mr. 
Wiilement, by whom the windows of the Temple 
Church, St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and the 
Hall at Hampton Court were likewise designed. 

The apartment is warmed, as is also the Library, 
by pipes containing hot water carried beneath iron 
gratings along the floor. 

Another apartment forming an essential append- 
age to all collegiate establishments, and without 
which even the splendid hall would be only suited 
for the imaginary feast of the Barmecide, is the 
Kitchen. This spacious and lofty room is forty- 
five feet square, and twenty feet high; the ceiling 
is vaulted, and supported on massive pillars and 
bold arches. Besides the vast fire-place, one of the 
largest in England, the kitchen is well furnished 
with stoves and all necessary appliances for the ex- 
ercise of the culinary art. 

There is also a vast range of apartments in the 
basement story connected with the kitchen and 
other offices, and cellars capable of holding upwards 
of a hundred pipes of wine. Above these again are 
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butlers' pantries, &c; and a spacious apartment 
designed as a reading-room, but devoted to the pur- 
poses of a refreshment-room. 

From the dais of the Hall large folding-doors of 
oak open immediately into the spacious vestibule 
communicating with the Library and other apart* 
ments. The effect of this vestibule is more particu- 
larly striking if entered by way of the north-eastern 
porch, in which case — the approach being made 
through another corridor, — it discloses itself unex- 
pectedly to the view of the visitor. The dimen- 
sions are fifty-eight feet in length by twenty-two in 
width. In the centre it takes an octagonal form, and 
the arches are supported by clustered pillars, from 
which spring the ribs of the vaulting that forms the 
groined roof of the lantern, enriched with bosses at 
the intersections of the ribs. At the south-west 
angle is an open recess or bay, lighted by a lofty 
window, of three lights, transomed, with arched 
heads and cusps, and forming the upper part of a 
staircase leading to the offices in the basement. 
The newel forms a pedestal to the parapet of the 
staircase, which is solid ; the hand-rail is cut out 
of the wall. Here are emblazoned in stained glass, 
the arms of the Rt. Hon. Sir James Lewis Knight 
Bruce, Treasurer in 1843; William Fuller Boteler, 
Esq., Treasurer in 1 844 ; and Sir John Augustus 
Francis Simpkinson, Treasurer in 1845. Over the 
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door of the librarian's room is a fine bust of Cicero,* 
bequeathed, together with a large collection of 
books, several pictures, &c. in 1785 by John Coxe, 
Esq. one of the Benchers of the Society. 

On the eastern side of the vestibule is the Coun- 
cil-Chamber, and opposite to it on the western side, 
the Drawing-room. These rooms, though without 
much decoration, are admired for their noble propor- 
tions. The dimensions of each room are thirty-two 
feet by twenty-four, and twenty-one feet in height. 
A large square-headed oriel window is the principal 
feature in each, and the lower parts of the spacious 
lights are filled with plate glass, an agreeable varia- 
tion from the ancient mode of glazing with small 
quarrels of glass generally adopted throughout the 
building. The chimney-pieces of Caen stone, are 
large and of handsome design ; that in the Drawing- 
room projects into the apartment, having panels 

* On a small marble pedestal beneath the bust is the 
following inscription : 
Sed vigilat consul, vexillaque vestra coercet. 
Municipalis Eques galeatum ponit ubique 
Presidium attonitis, et in omni gente laborat. 
Tantum igitur, muros intra, toga contulit illi 
Nominis et tituli, quantum non Leucade, quantum 
Thessalise campis, Octavius abstulit udo 
Csedibus assiduis gladio : sed Roma parentem, 
Roma patrem patriae Ciceronem libera dixit. 

Juvenal, Sat. VIII. 
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sunk, with prominent shields, and small octagonal 
pillars at the angles supporting upright heraldic ani- 
mals, executed in a very spirited manner. The rooms 
are panelled in small compartments to the height 
of about ten feet. The ceilings are flat, ribbed and 
panelled, with bosses at the intersections ; they are 
formed of deal, stained and varnished. The large 
oriel of the Drawing-room affords a pleasing view 
of the gardens of Lincoln's Inn Fields, which are 
laid out with taste and kept with exact neatness, 
where flourishing plantations with a profusion of 
gay flowering shrubs give to the room an aspect 
cheerful beyond expectation in the heart of a 
crowded city. 

On the walls of the Drawing-Boom are the fol- 
lowing portraits of legal dignitaries and eminent 
members of the society. 

John Gl an vile, Justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, 1598. A three-quarter. 

Sir John Glanvile, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, 1640. A three-quarter. 

Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King's Bench, 1671. A three-quarter, 
by M. Wright. Acquired by the Society at the 
same time with his collection of Manuscripts. 

Sir Richard Rainsford, Lord Chief Justice 
K.B. 1676. JEt&U 74. A three-quarter, painted 
by Gerard Soest. Bequeathed to the Society by 
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Richard Buckley, Esq. one of the Masters of the 
Bench in 1718. 

The Rt, Hon. Earl of Hardwicke, Lord 
High Chancellor of England, 1737. A three-quar- 
ter. Copy from a portrait by Ramsay. Presented 
by the Earl of Hardwicke in 1847. 

The Rt. Hon. Earl Bathurst, Lord High 
Chancellor of England, 1771. A full-length, by 
Sir N. Dance. Presented by the late body of 
Sworn Clerks in Chancery, 1848. 

Sir John Skynner, Lord Chief Baron 1777. 
A three-quarter, by Gainsborough. 

John Coxe, one of the Masters of the Bench, 
Treasurer in 1775. A three-quarter. 

The Rt Hon. Sir Henry Addinoton, Speaker 
of the House of Commons. Presented by John 
Hodgson, Esq. one of the Masters of the Bench, 
1848. 

Sir William Grant, Master of the Rolls, A 
three-quarter, by Harlow. Presented by Francis 
Vesey, and Edward V. Utterson, Esq. 

Francis Hargra ve, one of the Masters of the 
Bench, Treasurer in 1813. A half-length, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

Here are likewise two half-length portraits, in 
oval frames, attributed to Sir Godfrey Kneller ; one 
of them resembling Lord Somers, the other, a lady, 
unknown. 
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There is also in this room a large drawing in 
water colours by Joseph Nash, of the Interior of the 
Hall, as at the ceremony of inauguration. 

In the Council- Room is a portrait of Sir John 
Franklin, with this inscription : 

Sir John Franklin, of Mavourn, in the county of Bed- 
ford, Knight, one of the Masters in ordinary of the High 
Court of Chancery for the space of thirty -three years, obiit 
August the 7 th, 1 707, and lies interred in the parish church 
of Bonehurst, in the county of Bedford. 

There are also several copies from the old masters, 
as, Raphael's Madonna della Seggiola; Christ 
breaking bread with the disciples at Emmaus, after 
Titian ; &c. Besides these, there is a portrait of a 
lady with a guitar, by William Etty, R.A. recently 
presented by Charles Purton Cooper, Esq. one of 
the Masters of the Bench. 

The walls both of the Council- Room and Draw- 
ing-Room are adorned with a very extensive and 
valuable collection of engravings from portraits of 
legal dignitaries, eminent prelates, &c. from an early 
period, a great number of whom have been connected 
with the society. 

At the north-eastern angle of the vestibule is the 
corridor of approach to the Library from the ter- 
race in the garden. This is groined and arched in 
stone, and divided into an inner and outer porch by 
folding-doors, glazed. 



The Library. HI 

The folding-doors of the Library are of oak, re- 
sembling those of the Hall, to which they are di- 
rectly opposite. On entering is seen immediately 
in front of the doors a rich stained glass window 
containing the arms of Queen Victoria, — one of the 
most beautiful heraldic compositions ever executed ; 
the brilliant colours, and the broad treatment of the 
design make it one of the finest examples of this 
splendid mode of embellishment. This window, as 
well as the other armorial insignia in the windows 
of the room, was designed by Mr. Willement. 

This noble apartment, containing the valuable col- 
lection of Books belonging to the Society, is in length 
from east to west eighty feet, exclusive of the depth 
of the great oriels at the extremities, which are 
each about five feet more, and from three sides 
of an octagon ; their width is about eighteen feet. 
The breadth of the Library is forty feet, and its 
height forty-four feet. The roof, of open oak, 
differs in composition from that of the Hall, but is 
equally remarkable for skill and elegance in its de- 
sign, which exhibits much originality. It is in five 
divisions, formed by trusses with very large pen- 
dants, with a series of arches against the side walls, 
supported on stone corbels. The timbers are re- 
lieved by deep mouldings, and there is some carving 
both on the corbels and pendants; the ceiling, 
above the frame-work, is in long panels, the ribs of 
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which are moulded — enrichments which show a ju- 
dicious attention to the most ancient models, and 
the execution of which does much credit to the 
workmen employed. 

The lofty proportions of this room excite admi- 
ration, which is heightened by the excellence of the 
plan of its arrangement, the whole of its internal 
decoration* and the size and bold projection of the 
magnificent oriel windows with their enriched soffits, 
mouldings, and clustered pillar-shafts. In fact, it 
would be difficult to name a Library, that would 
not lose by comparison with this admirable specimen 
of architecture, though it is exceeded by several col- 
legiate libraries in dimensions. The recesses of 
the oriel windows are elevated above the level of 
the floor, and reach in height above thirty feet ; 
the ceilings are groined, having pendants on a 
small scale, and roses carved at the intersection of 
the ribs of the vaulting. These beautiful features of 
ancient architecture are enriched with heraldic in- 
signia, each window displaying arms of the present 
Benchers of Lincoln's Inn. On the northern side 
the Library is lighted by five large square-headed 
windows of three lights, arched, with three heraldic 
achievements in each— - also arms of the present 
Benchers.* The lower lights of the central window 

* The same arrangement of arms has been since adopted 
in the hall of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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are occupied by the emblazonment of the royal 
arms before mentioned. The glass of the windows 
is worthy of notice, consisting of small circular 
panes, termed beryl glazing, by the peculiar manu- 
facture of which a sparkling brilliancy is produced 
when the rays of the sun fall upon them. 

The book-cases, of handsome design, in project- 
ing piers brought out at right angles to the walls 
on each side, form separate recesses or apartments 
for the readers. To the upper shelves convenient 
access is afforded by light iron galleries, and above 
the book-cases is another gallery against each wall 
extending through the whole length of the room. 

Access to the upper galleries is afforded by stone 
staircases at the west end of the room ; and to the 
lower galleries, by four iron spiral staircases, of 
light and elegant construction, one at each corner. 
The recesses between the book-cases, about ten 
feet square, are furnished with oaken tables and 
chairs, as is also the central area of the room. At 
the eastern end is a lectern of oak, of appro- 
priate design, on which is placed a manuscript Cata- 
logue of the Books, compiled by the Librarian, 
under whose direction the books were removed from 
the old Library, and arranged in the book-cases. 
The valuable collection of Manuscripts belonging to 
the Society, a considerable portion of which were 
bequeathed by Sir Matthew Hale, are deposited in 
i 
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two rooms opening from the upper gallery on the 
south side of the Library. At the time of the re- 
moval, the books (including the Manuscripts) were 
about 18,000 in number, but have since been greatly 
increased; and, in addition to a collection of law 
books, admitted to be the most complete in this 
country, here are to be found many works of great 
importance and interest to persons whose pursuits 
are directed to the study of the history and antiqui- 
ties of the kingdom. 

On the completion of the buildings, which was 
effected in so satisfactory a manner, the ceremony 
of inauguration took place on the 30th of October, 
1845, being honoured by the presence of Her Ma- 
jesty, Queen Victoria. A brief narrative of the 
ceremonial observed on this occasion, compared 
with the description of the entertainment given to 
King Charles IL, may serve to illustrate the differ- 
ence of manners in the nineteenth century. 

On the appointed day the Benchers and Barristers 
having assembled in the hall, the Queen, with His 
K. H. Prince Albert, attended by her ladies in 
waiting, and the high officers of her household, ar- 
rived at the Inn about half-past one o'clock, with a 
military escort, and were received at the south- 
eastern entrance by the Treasurer, Benchers, and 
Cabinet Ministers. Her Majesty, amidst loud 
and hearty acclamations, proceeded up the central 
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avenue of the hall to the council-room, and thence 
to the Library, where she held a brief levee, the 
Benchers, four senior Barristers, four of the Stu- 
dents, and Mr. Hardwick, the architect, being seve- 
rally presented to her; after which the following 
address was read by the Treasurer on his knee : 

To the Queen's most excellent Majesty. 

The humble Address of the Treasurer and 
Masters of the Bench, and the Barristers and 
Fellows of the Society of Lincoln s Inn. 

" Most Gracious Sovereign, 

" We, your Majesty's faithful subjects the Trea- 
surer and Masters of the Bench, and the Barristers 
and Fellows of the Society of Lincoln's Inn, intreat 
your Majesty ' 8 permission humbly to testify the joy 
and gratitude inspired by your august presence. 

" The edifice in which under such happy auspices 
we are for the first time assembled is adorned with 
memorials of many servants of the Crown eminent 
for their talents, their learning, and their integrity. 
To the services, as recorded in history, of these our 
distinguished predecessors we appeal, in all humility, 
for our justification in aspiring to receive your Ma- 
jesty beneath this roof. 

u Two centuries have nearly passed away since 
the Inns of Court were honoured by the presence 
of the reigning Prince. We cannot, therefore, but 
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feel deeply grateful for a mark so conspicuous of 
your Majesty's condescension, and of your gracious 
regard for the profession of the law. 

" It is our earnest desire to deserve this proof of 
your Majesty v 8 favour by a zealous execution of the 
trust reposed in us to guard and maintain the dignity 
of the Bar of England. 

" In our endeavours to this end we shall but fol- 
low in the course which it has been your Majesty's 
royal pleasure to pursue. Signally has your Ma- 
jesty fostered the independence of the Bar and the 
purity of the Bench, by distributing the honours 
which you have graciously bestowed on the profes- 
sion among the members of all parties in the state. 

" Permit us also, most gracious Sovereign, to 
offer to your Majesty our sincere congratulations 
on the great amendments of the law which have been 
effected since your Majesty's accession to the throne 
throughout many portions of your vast empire. 

" The pure glory of these labours will be dear to 
your Majesty's royal heart, for it arises from the 
welfare of your subjects. 

" That your Majesty may long reign over a loyal, 
prosperous, and contented people is our devout and 
fervent prayer to Almighty God." 

To this address Her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to return the following answer : 

" I receive with cordial satisfaction this dutiful 
address. 
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" My beloved Consort and I have accepted with 
pleasure your invitation ; for I recognize the ser- 
vices rendered to the Crown at various periods of 
our history by distinguished members of this So- 
ciety ; and I gladly testify my respect for the pro- 
fession of the law, by which I am aided in adminis- 
tering justice, and in maintaining the prerogatives 
of the Crown and the rights of my people. 

" I congratulate you on the completion of this 
noble edifice ; it is worthy of the memory of your 
predecessors, and of the station which you occupy 
in connection with the Bar of England. 

" I sincerely hope that learning may long flourish, 
and that virtue and talent may rise to eminence 
within these walls." 

The address and the answer having been read, 
the honour of knighthood was conferred upon the 
Treasurer, and His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
was invited to become a member of the Society, to 
which he at once assented. Her Majesty was then 
pleased to write her name in the Admittance Book 
recording the names of the royal and illustrious visi- 
tors in the reign of Charles II. The Prince en- 
tered his name after that of her Majesty; and to 
the royal autographs were added those of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of 
Exeter, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Liverpool, the 
Earl of De La Warr, the Earl of Jersey, the Earl of 
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Hardwicke, the Earl of Lincoln, Lord George Len- 
nox, Sir James Graham, the Hon. Col. Grey, the 
Hon. Captain Alexander N. Hood, Colonel Bou- 
verie, and Captain Francis Seymour. 

The ceremony in the Library being concluded, 
the Queen, with Prince Albert, the other illustrious 
guests, and the Benchers, proceeded to the Hall ; 
where, occupying a chair of state on the dais, Her 
Majesty, having granted permission to the assembly 
to be seated, partook of the banquet prepared for 
the occasion. On the right of the Queen sat Prince 
Albert; next to His Royal Highness, the Lord 
Chancellor, supported by the Duke of Wellington 
and the Earl of Aberdeen. On the left of Her 
Majesty sat the Treasurer; then one of the ladies in 
waiting; and next, the Earl of Hardwicke, and 
others of the court. Opposite to His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert was seated William Selwyn, Esq. 
one of the senior Benchers of the Society, under 
whose direction the Prince had studied the princi- 
ples of English law. 

At the close of the banquet, the Treasurer, hav- 
ing received permission, proposed successively the 
health of " Her Majesty, the Queen," and that of 
" His Royal Highness Prince Albert, who had that 
day become a member of the Society." His Royal 
Highness, after returning thanks, said that he had 
received Her Majesty's commands to propose as a 
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toast, " Prosperity to the Honourable Society of 
Lincoln's Inn." The Queen departed about three 
o'clock, having been pleased to declare herself 
highly gratified, and proceeded down the centre 
of the hall, attended by the Ministers and Benchers 
in the same order as on Her Majesty's arrival, Prince 
Albert wearing a student's gown over his field- 
marshal's uniform. 

The gallery in the hall was occupied by ladies ; 
and beneath the gallery was stationed the band of 
tfee Coldstream Guards, who played during the re- 
past. About four hundred members of the Society 
sat at the tables which were ranged along the hall 
transversely to the upper table. 

This royal visit must be regarded as a memora- 
ble event in the annals of Lincoln's Inn, and " this 
festival" it has been observed, " was not one merely 
of pageantry. It was not a repetition of that which 
took place after the restoration of Charles II. The 
days have gone by when such might have been its 
exclusive character. It was one in which the Mo- 
narch honoured by her presence an event interest- 
ing to the people, and in graciously accepting and 
acknowledging their cordially expressed loyalty, 
heard and responded to sentiments which at once 
dignify and confirm it." 




CHAPTER IV. 
THE LIBRARY. 

Foundation, Progress and Arrangement. 

' T the time of laying the foundation of 
the noble pile of building described 
in the preceding pages, an inscrip- 
tion was deposited with the stone, 
intimating that a structure was about to arise which 
would be ennobled by the banquetings and festive 
meetings to be held within its walls. If the mag- 
nificent apartment which now forms the dining-hall 
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of the Society be honoured by such uses, how much 
more highly dignified is that portion of the building 
appropriated to their Library, where the taste and 
skill of the architect have been exerted to provide 
a suitable repository for their valuable collection of 
books; where stores of intellectual wealth from 
every clime and age are accumulated ; where the 
mind of the student may be enlightened by the wri- 
tings of the learned of his own profession, animated 
and guided in the onward path of duty by the les- 
sons of the divine, and encouraged by the bright 
examples recorded in the pages of the historian. 
Here too he may range over the domains conse- 
crated to the Muses, and hold communion with the 
immortal bards of Greece and Rome, or with those 
of his own native land, drawing inspiration from 
their ennobling strains, and enriching his mind with 
imagery to be employed, perhaps, in illustration of 
his arguments in the advocacy of the causes en- 
trusted to him. 

The long prevalent opinion, which had been re- 
garded in the profession almost as an axiom not 
to be questioned, that law must be divorced from 
literature, has given way to juster views of the cha- 
racter of legal science. " From Lord Bacon, 
whose legal acquirements formed a massive frame- 
work for those visions of future wisdom in which 
he half anticipated the discoveries of ages, down to 
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the present time, the annals of the bar are rich in 
histories of men who have loved literature not only 
well, but wisely. The old lawyers exulted in blend- 
ing their classical recollections with their profes- 
sional learning." * It is well known that some of 
the profoundest lawyers of our own time have been 
distinguished by their scholarship and literary at- 
tainments. Of the late Sir John Williams, it was 
said by Lord Tenterden that he was " the ablest 
scholar at the bar," and he has been styled the 
" Porson of the Queen's Bench."f Mr. John 
William Smith, a most learned and able lawyer, 
was remarkable for the extent of his classical and 
general acquirements. By a late Vinerian pro- 
fessor, Mr. Philip Williams, a poem has been written 
in continuation of Dryden's ' Hind and Panther ;' 
and by one of the queen's counsel, a drama said 
to be worthy of the age of Elizabeth. Mr. Justice 
Talfourd, whose recent elevation to the Bench 
has been hailed with so much satisfaction by the 
profession, " has proved in the composition of a 
drama, worthy of its classical model, that the rich- 
est imagination and deepest feeling are not alien 
from a successful and daily practice in the courts." 

* Law Magazine. 

f On his favourite subject, the Greek Orators, he has ex- 
patiated in the pages of the Edinburgh Review. 
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Mr. Justice Coleridge, when at the Bar and in 
large practice, contributed the aid of his eminent 
talents to the Quarterly Review. The late Lord 
Jeffrey was one of the founders of the Edinburgh 
Review, and in a recent notice of his literary career 
it has been observed that no critic ever filled — for 
good or for evil — a more important position in the 
world of letters than Mr. Jeffrey filled uninter- 
ruptedly for seven and twenty years in the literature 
of the nineteenth century. Whenever the history 
of English literature shall be written, his name 
must always find a place.* 

On the advantage of literature to the legal pro- 
fession, Sir Samuel Romilly thus expressed his feel- 
ing, in reply to an observation on his finding time 
to read the general literature of the day : " As 
soon as I found I was to be a busy lawyer for life, 
I strenuously resolved to keep up my habit of non- 
professional reading ; for I had witnessed so much 
misery in the last years of many great lawyers 
whom I had known, from their loss of all taste for 
books, that I regarded their fate as my warning."f 

The great importance of literature and science to 
the practical lawyer is ably demonstrated in an 
essay on Legal Education in the Law Review. The 

* Athenaeum. 

f Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors. 
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writer maintains, that a foundation should by all 
means be laid broad and deep of general learning ; 
that the classics ought chiefly to be studied, as the 
most efficient means of refining the taste, and at- 
taining proficiency in the oratorical art ; and that 
the moral and physical sciences are also very essen- 
tial, the former being eminently useful to those who 
have to reason upon evidence and probabilities, to 
discuss points of duty, and to discriminate between 
shades of guilt ; and the physical sciences demand- 
ing attention, because cases continually occur in 
the courts of justice which turn upon principles of 
natural philosophy and niceties in the mechanical 
and chemical arts.* The same writer adds that no 
man can be an accomplished lawyer without a know- 
ledge of history, especially that of his own country, 
and some acquaintance with the legal systems of 
other countries ; and that they who have studied 
the ablest arguments in our courts must be aware 
what sources both of reasoning and illustration the 
comparative view of other systems has afforded. 



* The importance of a knowledge of chemistry has 
been exemplified in a case of recent occurrence at Car- 
marthen, on a charge of uttering two counterfeit sovereigns, 
when the solicitor employed for the defence proved the 
coins to be genuine by immersing them in nitric acid, by 
the action of which the coating of mercury with which the 
gold had become accidentally amalgamated, was removed. 
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It is observed by an American writer that " the 
greater part of the profession are aware of the in- 
valuable assistance afforded by libraries in their 
business and studies. There is no volume relating 
to jurisprudence which may not, on some occasion, 
be called to their assistance, from the ancient text 
of Bracton and the Mirror, down to the latest pam- 
phlet discussion. For such is the infinite variety 
of shapes which business assumes, that questions 
may arise which require research the most widely 
remote from the common line of study, and will re- 
move the practitioner, perhaps, to some unexplored 
corner." The truth of these observations does not 
apply exclusively to works relating to jurisprudence, 
for it frequently happens in law cases that some 
book on history or science, which has been long 
unopened, becomes of much value from the light it 
throws upon the subject. 

The original foundation of the Library of Lin- 
coln's Inn is of anterior date to that of any now ex- 
isting in the metropolis. In the 13th year of the 
reign of Henry VII. a. d. 1497, John Nethersale, 
late one of this Society, bequeathed forty marks, 
partly towards the building of a Library here for 
the benefit of the students of the laws of England, 
and partly that every priest of this house, in the 
celebration of divine service every Friday, should 
sing a mass of requiem, &c. for the soul of the said 
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John. This building, the site of which is not now 
known, was finished in the 24th Henry VII. Pre- 
viously to their removal to the edifice in which they 
are now commodiously arranged, the books occupied 
a suite of rooms in the Stone Building, to which 
they had been transferred in the year 1787 from 
the Old Square. There are various entries in the 
records of the Society relating to the Library in the 
reign of Elizabeth. It seems, however, that little 
progress was made in the accumulation of books ; 
for, at a Council held in 6th James I. a. d. 1608, 
" because the Library was not well furnished with 
books, it was ordered that for the more speedy 
doing thereof, every one that should thenceforth be 
called to the Bench in this Society should give 
twenty shillings towards the buying of books for 
the same Library ; and every one thenceforth called 
to the Bar, thirteen shillings and fourpence, all 
which sums to be paid to. Mr. Matthew Hadde, 
who for the better ordering of the said Library was 
then made Master thereof." Three years after- 
wards it was ordered that Mr. Hadde, thus consti- 
tuted the first Master of the Library, an office now 
held in annual rotation by each Bencher, " should 
buy and provide for the Library * Fleta' and such 
other old books and manuscripts of the Law, and 
to cause those that be ill bound to be new bound." 
At a subsequent meeting it was ordered " that ten 
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pounds should be paid by Mr. Hadde out of the 
money received from Sir William Sedley for copies 
of ' Corpus Juris Civilis,' in six volumes, and ' Cor- 
pus Juris Canonici' in three volumes, and that he 
should cause them to be bound with bosses without 
chains,* and pay the charges of binding out of that 
money." 

The Library has been enriched at various periods 
by donations from members of the Society. One 
of the earliest of these benefactors was Ranulph 
Cholmeley,f Serjeant at Law, and Recorder of the 
City of London and three times Reader at Lin- 
coln's Inn, in the reigns of Edw. VI. Philip and 
Mary, and Eliz. To him the Library is indebted 
for several rare volumes of the early Year Books, J 



* It was formerly the custom in public libraries to fasten 
books with chains to the shelves or book-cases ; and many 
of the volumes in Lincoln's Inn Library still retain, attached 
to their covers, the iron rings by which they were secured. 
In these cases an iron rod was passed through the rings 
of the books as they were ranged on the shelves, and fast- 
ened by a padlock at the end ;— an usage practised till the 
last century in most collegiate and public libraries. 

f Kanulph Cholmeley died in 1563. In the inscription 
on his monument in St. Dunstan's Church is the following 
passage: 

Non deerant artes generoso pectore dignse, 
Doctus et Anglorum jure peritus erat. 

% The Year-Books, as well as the other volumes pre- 
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four of which had belonged to William Rastell, 
nephew of Sir Thomas More, and one of the Judges 
of Common Pleas, and contain his autograph; a 
very beautiful copy of the first edition of Fitzher- 
bert's Abridgement, with Rastell's Tables to the 
same ; a MS. of Bracton, of the 14th century, on 
vellum ; three volumes of early Statutes, MSS. 
on vellum ; * and two volumes of MS. Reports of 
various years in the reigns of Edw. III. Ric. II. 
and Hen. IV. 

By John Brisco, Esq. several MSS. were given 
to the Library in the years 1621-31. Amongst them 
are, Axiomata e Comment. Edw. Coke Eq. Aurati ; 
Syntagma Historicum, continens duos ultimos an- 
nos regni Jacobi nuper Magn. Brit, et Hib. Regis 
a J. Brisco ; Le Mirror a Justices per Andrew 
Home, in a hand of the reign of James I. 

By Milo Corbet, Esq. was given a MS. on vel- 
lum, of the 14th century, containing Placita 1 — 3 
Edw. III. and some ' Iters.' 

By George Anton, Esq. were given several 
MSS. Placita, of the whole reign of Edw. II. on 

sented by Ranulph Cholmeley, chiefly in the original oak 
binding, have a small paper label, containing the title of 
the work with the name of the donor curiously fastened on 
the side of the covers under a piece of transparent horn. 

* These are respectively, 1 Edw. III. — 3 Hen. V. 5 1 
Hen. IV.— 20 Hen. VI. ; 1 Edw. IH.—19 Hen. VII. 
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vellum, written in the 14th century. This is a 
different MS. from that used by Mr. Serjeant May- 
nard, in his edition of the Year Books, 1678. Two 
volumes of Statutes, on vellum, one containing 
those of the reign of Edw. III. — the other 1 Edw. 
III.— 3 Hen. V. ; a Year Book, 1-10 Edw. III. A 
copy of Carta Feodi Simplicis, printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde, was likewise given by Mr. Anton. 

Charles Fairfax, of Menston in Yorkshire, Esq. 
bequeathed about 1620 a MS. Year Book, of the 
14th century, of the reign of Edw. II. also differing 
from the publication of Mr. Serjeant Maynard. 

Sir Roger Owen, in 1616, gave a MS. on vellum, 
containing Reports 1-21 Edw. III.; and John 
Glover, Esq. gave a MS. of Fleta, of the 17th cen- 
tury. The gifts of Dr. Donne and Archbishop Usher 
have been already mentioned. 

Besides copies of his own multifarious writings, 
including his invaluable * Records/ the celebrated 
William Prynne presented to the Library a copy of 
the works of St Augustine, in eight vols, folio, and 
two volumes of Acts, Declarations, &c. of 12 Car. 
II. Many of the volumes given by Prynne con- 
tain inscriptions in his own handwriting. 

In the year 1676, the Society acquired by the be- 
quest of Sir Matthew Hale the large collection of 
Manuscripts made by that eminent person. This 
collection, besides a great number of valuable legal. 
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and historical documents, including various tran- 
scripts of Public Records, contains some writings of 
Archbishop Usher, and many papers in the hand- 
writing of Selden, the legal MSS. of that great 
scholar not having been sent to the Bodleian Li- 
brary with the rest of his books. There is only one 
volume of Sir Matthew Hale's own writings. This 
is a large folio, closely written, in the manner of a 
law common-place book, and is called by him, " The 
Black Book of the New Law."* 

A collection of Pamphlets, chiefly theological and 
political, some of them very curious, forming thirty- 
nine volumes in 4to. and folio, were given to the 
Library in 1706 by John Brydall, Esq., author of 
many legal works. 

The Library of John Coxe, Esq. a Bencher of 
Lincoln's Inn, consisting of many manuscripts in 
his own handwriting, together with about 5000 
volumes of printed books in legal, historical, and 
various other branches of literature, became the 
property of the Society in 1785 by his bequest. 

* The following Manuscripts in the handwriting of Sir 
Matthew Hale have been recently acquired by the Society : 
A Treatise De Prserogativa Regis, folio. Incepta de Juri- 
bus Coronae, folio. A Treatise on the Judicature of the 
King's Council and Parliament, 4to. The Jurisdiction of 
the Lords' House, or Parliament considered according to 
Antient Records, 4to. A Tract on the Leading Princi- 
ples of the Law of Nature, 4to. 
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By Theodore Johnson, Esq. in 1772, were be- 
queathed to the Society the following books : Com- 
mentariorum de Rebus Suecicis Libri XXVI., Com- 
ment, de Rebus a Carolo Gustavo Gestis Libri 
septem, Comment, de Rebus Gestis Frid. Wilhelmi 
Magni, Electoris Brandenburgiei, Libri XIX., by 
Puffendorf, four vols, in six, folio; and Magnum 
Bullarium Cherubini, 5 vols, folio. An extract from 
Mr. Johnson's will is written on the fly-leaf of each 
work, by which it appears that a ring was bequeathed 
at the same time to each of the Benchers. 

William Melmoth, Esq. bequeathed to the So- 
ciety, in 1799, six volumes of MS. Reports, and a 
seventh containing a Table of Matters, compiled by 
his father, William Melmoth, consisting of Chancery 
Cases from 1700 to 1742. 

J. L. Dampier, Esq. presented in 1636 some 
MSS. consisting of ninety-seven bundles in parch- 
ment covers, containing the ' Paper Books' of several 
of the Judges in the reign of George III. 

The MSS. of Nathaniel Gundry, one of the 
Judges of Common Pleas, who died in 1750, were 
presented in l840 r by William Selwyn,. Esq., Trea- 
surer. They had been purchased of the son of the 
Judge by Mr. Selwyn in 1821, and contain Re- 
ports of Cases in the Courts of Common Law and 
Equity from 8 Geo. I. to 16 Geo. II. 

A munificent donation was made to. the Library 
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in 1843, by Charles Purton Cooper, Esq. who pre- 
sented a collection of books on the civil law and on 
the laws of foreign nations, consisting of nearly 
2000 volumes, in various languages ; — many of them 
of great variety, and in very fine condition. Mr. 
Cooper had also previously given a valuable collec- 
tion of American Law Reports, consisting of about 
150 volumes. 

Several MSS. of Lord Colchester, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, consisting of thirty-one 
volumes chiefly containing Reports of Cases in Law 
and Equity in his lordship's handwriting, were pre- 
sented in 1848, by his son's widow, the Hon. Frances 
Cecil Abbot. 

About thirty volumes of legal MSS. consisting 
of Reports, Readings, &c. from the Library of the 
late William Blackburn, Esq. were presented in 
1847 by his sister, Miss E. Blackburn. 

By H. Lawrence, Esq. were recently given 
several works on Foreign Law ; and by E. J. Blunt, 
Esq. some MS. Reports of Law Cases. 

In addition to those already enumerated, among 
the names of the donors of books occur those of 
William Ravenscroft, Esq. who gave a copy of the 
first edition of Bracton ; Thomas Antrobus, Esq. 
who gave three volumes of the Year Books in 1604 ; 
Sir William Sedley, George Day, George Robins, 
Gibbon Goddard; John Ogilby, who presented 
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copies of his edition of the Bible, his translations 
of Homer and Virgil, his Britannia, Asia, and 
Africa ;* Dr. Edward Maynard, one of the Preach- 
ers to the Society ; Mrs. Mary Lee, widow of John 
Lee, one of the Benchers of Lincoln's Inn, and 
Attorney-General in the reign of Geo. III., who 
gave a beautiful copy of the works of King Charles 
I., which had belonged to King Charles II.; the 
Rt, Hon. Henry Addington ; Dr. Jackson, Bishop 
of Oxford, one of the Preachers ; Baron Maseres, 
who gave a copy of his Scriptores Logarithmici, in 
six vols. 4to. ; Charles Butler, Esq. celebrated by 
his Notes to Coke on Littleton, and other publica- 
tions, who gave a fine copy of * Tractatus Uni- 
versi Juris/ with Index, in twenty-eight vols, folio ; 
Joseph Gurney, who has presented many volumes 
of Reports of Trials; John Raithby, Esq. who pre- 
sented a copy of his edition of the Statutes of the 



♦ John Ogilby, descended from an ancient family, was 
remarkable for the variety of his employments. He was 
tutor to the children of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Straf- 
ford ; master of the revels in Ireland j printer and cosmo- 
grapher to King Charles II . ; and translated the Iliad of Ho- 
mer and the works of Virgil. He conducted the poetical 
part of the ceremony of the coronation of Charles II., in 
the composition of the speeches, mottoes, inscriptions, &c. 
Several splendid works were published by him, with plates 
by Hollar and others, some of which were dedicated to 
the Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn. 
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Realm, in ten vols. 4to. with Index. Besides these, 
many of the present members of the Society have 
liberally given copies of their own works as well 
as other books. 

The Hon. East India Company have presented 
some works on the Law of India. From America 
also many works have been sent as donations to the 
Library. Among them are the works of Mr. 
Justice Story, presented by that eminent Judge 
shortly before his decease ; and Professor Green- 
leaf's Treatise on Evidence, from the author. The 
French Advocates, M. Isambert and M. Dupin 
have likewise made donations. 

" Donation has been the source of the principal 
libraries which have ever, or any where, been found. 
It is not easy to conceive that a benevolent and en- 
lightened citizen can leave a more pleasing or last- 
ing monument behind him than a donation of books 
to a public Library ; constituting a department, on 
which his name might be inscribed as a benefactor, 
not only to his own times but to future ages."* 

Let it be remembered, however, in addition to 
these donations, that considerable sums have been 
expended by the Society in the purchase of books, 
particularly during the last ten years. In 1808, 
the collection of legal MSS. of Mr. Serjeant Hill, 

* Report of Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Public Libraries, July, 1849. 
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consisting chiefly of Notes of Cases by himself or 
his learned contemporaries, were purchased of his 
executors. In 1818, the legal MSS. of John May- 
nard, Esq. King's Serjeant in the reign of Charles 
II., and one of the Commissioners of the Great Seal 
in the reign of William and Mary, which had passed 
through various hands, were purchased by the 
Society. During the three years previous to the 
removal of the books to the new building more 
especial attention was paid by the Benchers to the 
Library ; and so many additions have been made to 
the collection that the number of volumes now 
amounts to more than 25,000. 

A Catalogue of the books was printed in the year 
1835, which contains but a comparatively small por- 
tion of the present collection ; and a Catalogue of 
the Manuscripts, by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, was 
printed in 1838. There is now placed in the Li- 
brary for the use of the members a Catalogue in 
manuscript, including the recent acquisitions. It is 
in the handwriting of the Librarian, by whom it 
was compiled ; and is alphabetically arranged, with 
an Index of subjects. 

A few observations on the much agitated question 
of the arrangement of Catalogues may not be en- 
tirely out of place here. " As indexes have been 
called the soul of books, so catalogues may be styled 
the soul of libraries. Without them the largest col- 
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lection would be comparatively useless. It is desira- 
ble that every catalogue should contain a succinct, 
and, at the same time, full abstract of the title-pages 
of the different books, with the number of the edi- 
tions, the names of the author and editors or anno- 
tators at length, the place and date of publication, the 
size of the volume, and the name of its printer, if it 
be an ancient copy. It may not unfrequently happen, 
in the course of our studies, that it will be desirable 
to consult a particular edition of a book — perhaps 
to verify the text of the edition we possess our- 
selves, or to observe the comments of the editor. 
A good catalogue should enable us at once to de- 
termine whether the library contains the edition in 
question, and should exhibit a complete biblio- 
graphical view of all the works therein. The 
alphabetical arrangement has always seemed much 
preferable to any arrangement made with refer- 
ence either to the subjects, or to the sizes of the 
volumes. The main object of a catalogue is to 
facilitate the use of the library ; of course, such 
arrangement should be adopted as will best sub- 
serve this end ; and this appears to be the alpha- 
betical arrangement. The inquirer can turn, as 
readily as in a dictionary, to the name of the author 
he wishes to find."* 

* American Jurist. 
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The books are arranged on the shelves in classes, 
and on taking a survey of the Library from the 
east oriel window, in the first recess on the left 
hand may be observed a collection of Treatises on 
every branch of English Jurisprudence, from the 
earliest period to the present day. In the next are 
the Reports of Cases argued in all the Couits of 
Law, with the decisions of the Judges, from the 
reign of Edward II., the earliest period of which 
any Reports have been printed. This division also 
contains a large collection of American Reports, 
some Treatises on American Law, and works on 
the Law of India. The shelves of the next division 
into which the folding-doors of the apartment open, 
are occupied with the Journals of the Houses of 
Parliament, forming about 200 volumes, in folio. 
On the upper shelves of this division is also a 
complete Collection of Cases heard on Appeal be- 
fore the House of Lords from the year 1664 to 
the present day. In the next recess is contained 
a collection of the Statutes of the Realm, both 
Public, Local, and Private ; works relating to the 
English Constitution and Parliament ; and a large 
collection of Trials. In the fifth or last recess on 
this side are found sets of the Annual Register, 
Gentleman's Magazine, and works in various 
branches of English Literature. 

On the opposite side of the room, again begin- 
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ning from the east window, the first recess is occu- 
pied with the collection of hooks on Foreign and 
Civil Law, presented by C. P. Cooper, Esq. The 
next is divided between Foreign Law and Foreign 
History. The middle recess is appropriated to 
English History and Topography. The next re- 
cess contains Greek and Latin Classics ; Encyclo- 
paedias ; Dictionaries of various languages and other 
works in the class of philology ; and Catalogues and 
bibliographical works. The last recess is devoted to 
Theology. 

The Upper Gallery on the south side is almost 
exclusively occupied with works on English and 
Foreign Law ; and on the north side are the more 
voluminous historical works — such as Grevius and 
Gronovius, Muratori, &c. &c. The two small 
rooms opening from the south Gallery are appro- 
priated to Manuscripts. 

In his notice of the various classes of books, the 
position of the writer as librarian has led him to be 
rather more explicit than might appear necessary 
in a volume designed chiefly to exhibit an outline 
of the most interesting features of the ancient col- 
legiate institution of Lincoln's Inn ; while to those 
who look for more ample details on a Library so 
rich in many of its branches, he must rest his apo- 
logy for the deficiency on the narrow limits of the 
present work. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Although the department of Law might natu- 
rally first invite the attention of the inquiring visitor, 
in a library especially devoted to the study of that 
science, it is undoubtedly more fitting to begin the 
description with the class of Theology ; — religion 
being the only solid basis of all social institutions, 
and the oldest laws given to mankind being those 
contained in the sacred writings. 

Among the volumes most deserving of notice in 
this class are two Polyglott Bibles : the one known 
by the name of the Antwerp Polyglott,* and 
the other, the London Polyglott, edited by 
Brian Walton, Bishop of Chester, f The former of 
these publications was edited by Arias Montanus, 
and printed at Antwerp by Christopher Plantin in 
1569-72, under the auspices of Philip II., King of 
Spain. Part of the expenses were defrayed by the 
s 

* Biblijl Sacra Hebraice, Chaldaice, Grace, et Latine, 
Pbilippi II. Regis Cathol. pietate et studio ad Sacrosanctse 
Ecclesise usum Christophoros Plant inus excudebat Antver- 
pi», 1569-72. In eight vols, folio. 

f Biblijl Sjlcrjl Polyglotta, complectentia Textus Ori- 
ginates, Hebraicum cum Pentateucho Samaritano, Chal- 
daicum, Graecum, Versionesque antiquas varias ; cam ap- 
paratu, indicibus, etc. edidit Brianus Waltonus. Londini, 
1657. In six vols, folio. 
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Cardinal de Granvelle, who was a patron of Plan- 
tin. It is celebrated both for its rarity and the 
beauty of its typographical execution; by Pope 
Gregory XIII. in a letter to Philip II. it was called 
a truly royal work, and is said by Calmet to have 
been regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 
The greater part of the impression, which did not 
exceed 500 copies, was lost in a voyage to Spain. 

The Polyglott of Bishop Walton, printed in 
London, in 1653-57, was the first book published 
by subscription in England. Nine languages are 
used in this Polyglott, though no single book of 
the Bible is printed in that number of versions ; in 
the Antwerp, only four languages are used. " This 
is unquestionably," says Dr. William Hales, " the 
most useful and valuable Polyglott Bible ever pub- 
lished in any age or in any country. A grand 
work, indeed, the glory of the British press.' 9 * 
With respect to the value of Polyglott Bibles, it has 
been well observed by Mr. Home that " the simple 
reading of a text in the several versions often 
throws more light on the meaning of the sacred 
writers than the best commentators." 

A variation in the preface in the copies of Bi- 
shop Walton's Polyglott has occasioned them to 
be denominated respectively loyal and republican 

* Analysis of Chronology. 
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copies. Walton, haying been patronized by Crom- 
well in bis undertaking, had made honourable 
mention of the Protector in the original preface ; 
but Cromwell dying before the work was finished, 
an alteration was made in compliment to King 
Charles II. Some copies of the first volume, how- 
ever, had already been issued with the republican 
preface; the copy in Lincoln's Inn Library has the 
loyal preface. In some copies there is a Dedica- 
tion to King Charles II. ; but these are very rare.* 
The Polyglott is accompanied by the Heptaglott 
Lexicon of Edmund C as tell, who had assisted in 
the publication of the former. This Lexicon was 
printed in 1669, and is " perhaps the greatest and 
most perfect undertaking of the kind hitherto per- 
formed by human industry." The following pas- 
sage in one of Castell's letters, illustrative of the 
fate which has too often attended the labours of 
authors, cannot be read without a melancholy in- 
terest : " I had once companions in my undertak- 

* Walton was well versed in ecclesiastical law, and 
during the controversy between the clergy and inhabitants 
of London, about the tithes of rent, he was very indus- 
trious and active in behalf of the former; and collected 
such a number of precedents (an abstract of which was 
afterwards published for the first time in Brewster's Col- 
lectanea Ecclesiastics, 4to. 1752), that the judge declared 
" there could be no dealing with the London ministers, if 
Mr. Walton pleaded for them." 
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ing, partners in my toil ; but some of them are 
bow no more, and others have abandoned me, 
alarmed at the immensity of the undertaking. I 
am now, therefore, left alone without amanuensis 
or corrector, with my patrimony exhausted, my 
bodily and mental strength impaired, and my eye- 
sight almost gone." In the dedication to the King, 
he says that he considered that day as a day of 
ease and leisure, in which he did not toil sixteen 
or eighteen hours either at the Polyglott or Lexi- 
con. About 500 copies of this work which were 
unsold at the time of Castell's death, were left for 
many years at the mercy of the rats, and were so 
mutilated that scarcely one complete copy could 
be formed out of them*. 

By the side of the Polyglotts stands the He- 
brew Bible, with various readings, edited by Dr. 
Kennicott, printed at the Clarendon Press in 
1776, in two vols, folio. For this work several 
hundred manuscripts of the sacred text were con- 
sulted ; and the profound researches of the editor 
have justly entitled his work, in the opinion of 
Masch, to be regarded as " in suo genere primum 
et unicum bibliothecarum ornamentum." The 
University of Oxford has the honour of having 
produced the first critical edition upon a large 
scale, both of the Hebrew Bible and the Greek 
Testament. 
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Here also is the Greek Septuagint rersion of 
the Old Testament, edited by Dr. Grabe from 
the celebrated Alexandrian MS. at that time in 
the Royal Library at Buckingham House, and now 
with the rest of that magnificent collection in the 
British Museum. It was printed at Oxford in 
1707-9, in four vols, folio. Here too may be ob- 
served the more recent and splendid edition of the 
Septuagint, in five volumes, folio, for which the 
public is indebted to the University of Oxford. 
The first volume was completed by Dr. Robert 
Holmes, Dean of Windsor, and the remaining 
volumes by the Rev. James Parsons. They were 
printed at the Clarendon Press in 1798-1827. 

In the same compartment are placed the Greek 
Testament, printed at Paris by Robert Stephens, 
in 1550, folio, — " a chef-d'oeuvre of splendid typo- 
graphy, the singular beauty of which has rarely 
been exceeded in modern times;" the magnifi- 
cent edition of Dr. James Mill, printed at the 
Clarendon Press in 1707, folio ; and the invaluable 
edition of Dr. J. J. Wet stein, who received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy at sixteen years of 
age, printed at Amsterdam, 1751, two vols, folio. 
" With Dr. Mill," observes Michaelis, in reference to 
the critical editions of the New Testament, " the 
manhood of the age of criticism commenced ;" and 
that of Wetstein, he says, is the most important of 
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all the editions, and the most necessary to those 
who are engaged in sacred criticism. Here also is 
a copy of the Codex Cantab rigiensis, edited 
by Dr. Thomas Kipling, and printed at Cambridge 
in 1 793, in two volumes, folio. This is a facsimile 
of a MS- presented to the University of Cambridge 
by Theodore Beza, containing the Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles in Greek, and believed to be 
as old as the third or fourth century. The fac- 
simile is executed with the utmost typographical 
splendour, and on collation of the printed copy 
with the original MS., the only error Professor 
Porson was able to detect was in a single letter of 
the margin. 

Among the Latin versions of the sacred text, 
besides those of Castalio, Tremellius and Junius, 
may be noticed a fine copy of the Bible, with the 
Gloss of Walafrid Strabo, and the Commentary 
of Nicholas de Lyra or Lyranus, printed at 
Douay in 1617, six volumes, folio,* presented to the 
Society by Dr. Donne, with the following interest- 
ing inscription on the fly-leaf of the first volume : 

* Biblia Sacra cum Glossa Ordinaria a Walafrido 
Strabo, et Postilla Nicolai Lykani ; necnon additionibus 
Pauli Burgensis Episcopi, et Matthiae Thoringi replicis. 
Duaci 1617. In six vols, folio. Walafridus Strabo or Stra- 
bus, who flourished in the ninth century, composed a work 
on the whole Bible, which was called Glossa Ordinaria or 
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In Bibliotheca Hospitii Lincoln : London : 

Celeberrimi in Urbe, in Orbe, 

Juris Municipals Professorum Collegii, 

Beponi voluit (petit potius) 

Hjbc sex in universas Scripturas volumina, 

Sacrse Theologise Professor 

Sereniss 010 Munincentiss" 10 

Rboi Jacobo 

a Sacris 

Joannes Donnb. 

Qui hue, in prima juventute, ad perdiscendas leges, missus, 

Ad alia, tarn studia, quam negotia, et peregrinationes de- 

flectens, 

Inter quae tamen nunquam studia Theologica intermiserat, 

Post multos annos, agente Spiritu S t0 , suadente Rege, 

Ad Ordines Sacros evectus, 

Munere suo frequenter et strenue hoc loco concionandi 

Per quinque annos functus, 

Novi Sacelli primis saxis sua manu positis 

Et ultimis fere paratis, 

Ad Decanatum Ecclesiae Cathedr : S. Pauli, London : 

A Rege (cui benedicat Dominus) 

Migrare jussus est 

A° L° iEtat : suae, et sui Jesu 

CIo Io CXXI. 

There is a fine frontispiece to this work designed 
by Rubens, and engraved by John Collaert. 

Marginalia, because the entire margin of the page was filled 
with annotations. For many years the labours of Strabo 
continued to be received as the sole authorized interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. Nicholas de Lyra or Lyranus, so called 
from the place of his nativity, Lire, a small town in Nor- 
mandy, is reputed to have been a Jew by descent, but 
L 
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Among the Manuscripts in the Library are three 
volumes containing Latin versions of the Scrip- 
tures ; one of the thirteenth, and two of the four- 
teenth century. They are on vellum, with the initial 
letters illuminated. Two are in large, and one in 
small folio. 

Of the English versions of the Bible here is a 
copy of the second folio edition, A. D. 1613, of the au- 
thorized translation now in use ; and that of Ogilby, 
printed at Cambridge by John Field, in 1660, folio, 
with the following inscription printed after the 
dedication to King Charles II. : " To the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln's Inn, this Book, the Holy 
Bible, of the fairest edition, lust and best transla- 
tion, adorn'd with chorographical sculpture, pre. 
sents their most obedient and humble servaut, John 
Ogilby." This volume has a fine frontispiece en- 
having embraced Christianity, he entered into the religi- 
ons society of Friars Minor at Verneuil. He flourished 
towards the beginning of the fourteenth century, and 
holds a distinguished rank among commentators. His 
compendious expositions of the Bible were called postills 
from his manner of placing them, viz. first exhibiting the 
sacred text, and post ilia (after the words of the text) offer- 
ing his own explication. It is no inconsiderable praise 
that, by the general soundness and justness of his exposi- 
tions, he attracted the admiration, and contributed pro- 
bably in some measure to the instruction of Luther and of 
his great coadjutors in the work of reformation. Hokke's 
Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures, 
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graved by Lombart, and is ruled with red lines. 
Here is also a copy of the New Testament, printed 
in 1550, by John Gualtier, 8vo., translated by Tyn- 
dale, with the Latin version of Erasmus in opposite 
columns. 

The works of most of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers of the Church are to be found in the Li- 
brary, and among them is the edition of St. Chry- 
sostom printed at Eton in 1613, in eight volumes, 
folio. The sum of £8000 was expended by Sir 
Henry Savile upon this work, which is beautifully 
printed, and has received a remarkable eulogium 
from William Cave, who says " nihil perfectius, nihil 
pulchrius sol unquam vidit." There is also a copy 
of St. Augustine's works, presented by William 
Prynne, on the fly-leaf of the first volume of which 
is inscribed, pretium £viij. 

Of Commentators and Critical writers on the 
Scriptures may be mentioned the Critici Sacri, 
Poole's Synopsis Criticorum,* the works of Calvin, 

* " It is highly to the honour of the city of London, 
that the great works of the Polyglott Bible and CastelPs 
Lexicon, the Critici Sacri and Poole's Synopsis, forming 
twenty-two large folio volumes in nine languages, were 
begun and finished in the comparatively short compass of 
about twenty years, by the industry of seven or eight 
English Divines, and the munificence of a few noblemen.' ' 
Hale's Chronology. 
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Grotius, Willet, Hammond, Caryl, Patrick, Whit- 
by, and the Dutch Annotations.* 

The Library contains a large collection of the 
works of the most eminent divines of the Church 
of England, of whom it may suffice to mention the 
names of Jewel, Chillingworth, Donne, Usher; 
Barrow, " who possessed the clearest head with 
which mathematics ever endowed an individual, and 
one of the purest and most unsophisticated hearts 
that ever beat in the human breast;" the ima- 
ginative Jeremy Taylor, the ( judicious' Hooker, 
the witty South ; Pearson, of whom Bentley said 
that * his very dross was gold ;' Stillingfleet,f 

* The Scriptures were translated into the Dutch lan- 
guage by order of the Synod of Dort in 1618, and printed 
in 1637, with the Annotations. The translators were as- 
sisted in their task by some eminent English divines ; and 
the Westminster Assembly having thought that these an- 
notations would be useful in England, Theodore Haak, 
who was on terms of correspondence with Usher, Selden, 
Walton, &c. was engaged to translate them, and the work 
was printed in London in 1657, in two volumes, folio, with 
a translation of the Dutch version of the Sacred Text. 
Theodore Haak also translated half of Milton's Paradise 
Lost into High Dutch, which was received with much ad- 
miration by his countrymen. " Incredibile est," said J. 
S. Fabricius, " quantum nos omnes afficerit gravitas stili 
et copia lectissimorum verborum." 

f Such men as Pearson and Stillingfleet would have 
been conspicuous at the bar. Hallam's Literature of 
Europe, 
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Bull, Clarke, Sherlock, Jortin, Warburton, Hurd, 
Butler, Paley, &c. Many of these divines have been 
already noticed as Preachers to the Hon. Society of 
Lincoln's Inn. Here may be mentioned also the 
publications of the Parker Society, containing the 
works of the early English Reformers, as Tyndale, 
Coverdale, Ridley, Latimer, Bradford, Becon, 
Cranmer, Jewel, &c. 

A selection of the writings of some of the most 
distinguished members of the Society of Friends 
was recently presented by their Committee to the 
Library, as exhibiting an accurate exposition of the 
tenets of that Society. These works consist of 
the Journal of George Fox, Penn's No Cross no 
Crown, and his Brief Account of the Quakers ; 
Sewell's History of the Quakers, Woolman's Jour- 
nal, Evans' Exposition, Gurney's Observations, 
Davis's Digest of Legislative Enactments, and 
Rules of Discipline. The Apology of Barclay was 
already in the Library. 

The elaborate and admirable work of Dr. Na- 
thaniel Lardner on the Credibility of the Gospel 
History, one of the " bulwarks on the side of truth," 
with his other writings ; and the works of the elo- 
quent Robert Hall are here also to be found. 

The principal of the most celebrated writers on 
Ecclesiastical History are to be met with in this 
department of the Library. Of the general histo- 
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ries of the church may be seen the work known 
by the name of the CenturisB Magdeburgenses,* 
highly praised by Eichhorn " for the spirit with 
which it cleared away a mass of fable, and placed 
ecclesiastical history on an authentic basis ;" those 
of Dupin, Fox, Fleury, Mosheim, " the erudite 
Bingham, the pains-taking Cave, and the acute 
Jortin." Among the histories of the church in 
England are those of the Venerable Bede, Fuller, 
Collier, Parker, Wharton, Strype, Burnet, Godwin. 
In . illustration of the history of the church in 
France there is the ' Gallia Christiana' begun by 
Denis de Sainte Marthe, and continued by the 
brothers Scaevola and Louis de Sainte- Marthe, and 
other monks of the Benedictine order, f which con- 
tains a catalogue of all the archbishops, bishops, 



* This work, containing the history of the Christian 
church during the first thirteen centuries, received its 
name from the city of Magdeburg, where it was compiled 
by several Protestant writers, the principal of whom was 
Matthias Francowitz, surnamed Flaccus Illyricus. It was 
printed at Basle in 1560-74, eight vols, folio. 

f Gallia Christiana, in Frovincias Ecclesiasticas dis- 
tributa, in qua Series omnium Archiepiscoporum, Episco- 
porum et Abbatum Franciae, vicinarumque ditionum ab 
origine Ecclesiarum ad nostra tempora deducitur ; opera et 
studio Dionysii Sammarthani et aliorum Monachorum 
Ordinis S. Benedicti. Farisiis, 1716-85. In thirteen vols, 
folio. 
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and abbots of France, and is full of erudition, re- 
search, and the most curious details. For Italy 
here is the work of Ughelli,* similar in character 
to that of Sainte-Marthe, affording details on the 
bishops of Italy. Here is likewise the work of 
Mabillon on the Lives of the Benedictines,f in 
which " les notes et les dissertations jettent un 
grand jour sur une infinite de coutumes du moyen 
age et eclaircissent un grand nombre de points 
historiques."f 

Of Collections and Histories of Councils may 
be observed the valuable collection made by the 
Jesuit Fathers Labbe and Cossart, augmented and 
enriched with the notes of J. D. Mansi, archbishop 
of Lucca, and Nicholas Coleti, a Venetian priest ;§ 
the history of the councils of Basle and Pisa, by 
Lenfant, and that of the council of Trent by Sarpi 
(Father Paul) ; and the history of the councils of 

• Ughelli (Ferd.) Italia Sacra, sive de Episcopis 
Italise et insularum adjacentium, rebusque ab iis prseclare 
gestis. Bomse, 1644-62. Id nine vols, folio. 

f Acta Sanctorum ordinis S. Benedicti in sseculorum 
classes distributa ; collegit D. Lucas D' Achery , ediderunt 
D. Mabillon et D. Buinart. Parisiis, 1668-1701. In nine 
vols, folio. 

% Biographic Universelle. 

§ Sacrorum Conciliorum nova et amplissima Collectio. 
Florentine et Venetiis, 1759-98. In 31 vols, folio. 
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Britain by Sir H. Spelman, and that of Dr. Wil- 
kins,* continued to the year 1717. 

This notice of the class of Theology must not be 
concluded without the mention of a work entitled, 
Ceremonies et Coutumes Religieuses de tous les 
Peuples du monde, representees par des figures 
dessinees par B. Picart, avec des explications histo- 
riques, &c. Amsterdam, 1723-43, in nine volumes, 
folio. — Superstitions Anciennes et Modernes, Amst. 
1733-36, in two vols, folio. In this work are repre- 
sented with admirable skill by the engraver, the 
religious ceremonies of the Jews ; the magnificent 
rites of the Roman Catholic church, with its fearful 
autos-da-fe ; the rites of the Greek church ; the 
customs of various Protestant denominations; those 
of the Mahometans; and those also of various 
uncivilized nations. The representation of the 
Mexican rites and sacrifices attests the terrible 
truth of the descriptions in Southey's Madoc. The 
copy in the Library has the frontispiece, often 
wanting, exhibiting a tableau of all the religions 
in the world. 

It may not be altogether out of place here to 

* Concilia Magnse Britannise et Hibernise, a Synodo 
Yerolamiensi a. d. 446 ad Londinensem a. d. 1717. Ac- 
» dunt Constitutiones et alia ad Historiam Ecclesise An. 
glican® spectantia, a Davide Wilkins, S. T. P. collecta. 
Londini 1737. In four vols, folio. 
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quote an observation of the celebrated Richard 
Baxter in favour of the legal profession — " I must 
needs say that the improvement of reason ; the 
diverting men from sensuality and idleness; the 
maintaining of propriety and justice ; and conse- 
quently, the peace and welfare of the kingdom, is 
very much to be ascribed to the Judges and Law- 
yers." These words, be it remembered, are from 
a man who had been cruelly insulted and ill-treated 
by Judge Jeffreys. 



ENGLISH LAW. 

So well stored are the shelves of the Library 
with books on every branch of English jurispru- 
dence, that some hesitation may be for a moment 
felt in making a selection for primary notice. How 
vast has been the increase of books on the study 
and practice of the law since the days of Lord 
Coke, the following extract from the Preface to the 
third volume of his lordship's Reports may be suf- 
ficient to show : " Right profitable are the ancient 
books of the common law yet extant, as Glanville, 
Bracton, Britton, Fleta, Ingham (Hengham), and 
Novae Narrationes ; and those also of later times, 
as the Old Tenures, Old Natura Brevium, Little- 
ton, Doctor and Student, Perkins, Fitzherbert's 
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Natura Brevium and Staunford." After mention- 
ing with commendation the Abridgments of Fitz- 
herbert and Sir Robert Brooke, as also that of 
Statham, the Book of Assises, and the " great Book 
of Entries," and the " exquisite and elaborate Com- 
mentaries of Master Plowden, the summary and 
fruitful observations of Sir James Dyer, and his 
own simple labours," the Lord Chief Justice con- 
tinues : " then have you fifteen books or treatises, 
and as many volumes of the Reports, besides the 
Abridgments of the common law ; for I speak not 
of the Statutes and Acts of Parliament, whereof 
there be divers great volumes." 

In addition to the fifteen treatises mentioned by 
Lord Coke, the Library contains upwards of a 
thousand volumes of treatises on the law ; about 
as many volumes of reports ; of Abridgments of 
the Law about fifty volumes; and the Statute Law is 
extended to nearly forty volumes in quarto. Let 
not the student, however, be discouraged in view* 
ing this numerous array of authors, but rather re- 
joice in obtaining so many experienced guides, by 
whose aid he may surmount many of the difficulties 
in his path, enjoying advantages unknown to the 
lawyers of earlier times, who were compelled to 
depend more on oral instruction. It was observed 
by an eminent lawyer, that " a mind anxious for 
information and the discovery of truth will be 
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amply gratified for the toil in investigating the 
origin and progress of a jurisprudence which has 
the good of the people for its basis, and the accu- 
mulated wisdom of ages for its improvement/' 
" There is not, in my opinion/' says Sir James 
Mackintosh, " in the whole compass of human af- 
fairs, so noble a spectacle as that which is dis- 
played in the progress of jurisprudence; where we 
may contemplate the unwearied exertions of a suc- 
cession of wise men, through a long course of 
ages; withdrawing every case, as it arises, from 
the dangerous power of discretion, and subjecting 
it to inflexible rules." 

Law books were among the earliest works that 
issued from the press in England on the invention 
of the art of printing. It does not appear, however, 
that any of these were given to the public by the 
Father of the English press, with the exception of 
the Statutes of Henry VII. printed by William 
Caxton shortly before his decease. By Lettou 
and Machlinia were printed Littleton's Tenures, 
about the year 1481, the " Vieux Abridgement des 
Statute" and some of the Year Books. By Wynkyn 
de Worde were printed Lyndewode's Provinciale, 
Carta Feodi Simplicis, and a few other law books ; 
by Pynson, Littleton's Tenures, Liber Assisarum, 
Liber Intrationum, some of the Year Books, etc. 
Statham's Abridgment was printed either by or 
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for Pynson. By John Rastell were printed Little- 
ton's Tenures, Tables to Fitzherbert's Abridgment, 
Abridgment of the Statutes, etc.; by Redman 
the first edition of Britton, and many other trea- 
tises ; by Berthelet, some of the Year Books, Lit- 
tleton, Natura Brevium, the Statutes, etc. Richard 
Tottel, who enjoyed a special license for the print- 
ing of law books, printed the first edition of Brae ton, 
and most of those which had appeared previously 
were by him again given to the public. The first 
edition of Fitzherbert's Abridgment has been at- 
tributed both to Wynkyn de Worde, and to Pyn- 
son. 

The earliest of the ancient writers mentioned by 
Lord Coke in the passage just cited is Glanville, 
and it may be convenient to notice these works 
nearly in the order in which they are there enu- 
merated ; with the addition of Home's Mirror of 
Justices, Fortescue, and Lambard. 

Glanville. Tractatus de Legibus et Consue- 
tudinibus Regni Angliae, tempore regis Henrici 
secundi compositus, Justiciae gubernacula tenente 
illustri viro Ranulpho de Glanvilla, Juris Regni 
et antiquarum Consuetudinum eo tempore peritis- 
simo. 

It is supposed that this summary or digest of 
the laws of England was drawn up by the command 
of King Henry II., in order to perpetuate the im- 
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provements he had made in the Norman laws, and 
to render the practice of the law more uniform 
throughout the kingdom ; but, notwithstanding its 
general title, the treatise is confined to such mat- 
ters as were the objects of jurisdiction in the king's 
court. The study of this writer is necessary to 
those who would obtain a critical knowledge of the 
state of the English constitution in the first century 
after the conquest, before the modifications conse- 
quent upon the charter of King John.* 

There has been much controversy concerning 
the authorship of this work. It has been generally 
attributed to Ranulph de Glanville, who was 
Chief Justice in the reign of Henry II. This 
eminent person was also distinguished in a military 
capacity, having been the commander who took 
the King of Scots prisoner at the battle of Aln- 
wick. After the death of King Henry, he fought 
under the banner of the Cross in the Holy Land, 
and died at the siege of Acre in 1 190. By some 
writers the work has been ascribed to a justice 
itinerant in the same reign ; and by others it has 
been thought that the name of Glanville was only 
prefixed to it because he presided over the law at 
this period. A full account of Glanville and of 



* Reeves's History of the English Law j and Penny Cy- 
clopaedia. 
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the controversy may be read in the Preface to Mr. 
Beames's translation, published in 1812, 8vo. The 
work was not printed till 1554, when it was given 
to the public at the suggestion of Sir William 
Staunford. It was printed again in 1557, 1604, 
1673, 1780, in 12mo. There is a MS. copy of the 
14th century, on vellum, with illuminated capitals, 
in Lincoln's Inn Library, presented by William 
Selwyn, Esq. in 1795. 

Br acton. Henrici de Bracton de Legibus et 
Consuetudinibus Angliae Libri quinque, in varios 
tractatus distincti. Of Bracton's treatise, termed 
by Mr. Reeves the great ornament of the reign of 
Henry III., it is said that while Glanville's work is 
little more than a sketch, confined to the proceed- 
ings in the king's court, Bracton's is a finished and 
systematic performance, giving a complete view of 
the law, in all its titles, as it stood at the time it 
was written. The style is infinitely superior to that 
of Glanville, and much beyond the generality of 
writers of that age. " For comprehensiveness, 
for lucid arrangement, for logical precision," ob- 
serves Lord Campbell,* " this author was unrivalled 
during many ages ; and it is curious that in the 
most disturbed period of this turbulent reign, there 
was written and given to the world the best treatise 

* Lives of the Chancellors. 
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upon law of which England could boast till the 
publication of Blackstone's Commentaries, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century." In the opinion 
of many eminent modern jurists the treatises of 
Glanville and Br act on, as well as those of Britton, 
Fleta, and the Mirror of Justices have borrowed 
largely from the Roman law. 

The author is stated to have been a Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, but the authorship, like that of Glanville, has 
been much questioned. It is thought probable that 
the treatise was composed by Henry de Bracton, 
Doctor of Civil Law, who delivered lectures in the 
University of Oxford, and sat as justice itinerant 
in the reign of Henry III. The author has gone 
by the names of Brycton, Britton, Briton, Breton, 
and Brets; and it has been doubted whether all 
these names are not imaginary. The estimation in 
which the work was held is manifested by the nu- 
merous copies made before the invention of print- 
ing. Only two editions, however, have been 
printed ; one in 1569, folio, and the other in 1640, 
4to. There are two MS. copies on vellum in the 
Library of Lincoln's Inn, one of the time of Edward 
I.,* and the other of the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, given by Ranulph Cholraeley. 

* This manuscript belonged, in the reign of Edward I. 
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Britton. This is a French treatise on the 
law supposed to have been compiled under the di- 
rection of king Edward I. Its singular form seems 
to countenance such a supposition ; for the contents 
of the whole ,book are put into the king's mouth, 
and the law so delivered has the appearance of be- 
ing promulgated by the immediate voice of the 
sovereign.* This treatise, which set the example, 
followed for nearly four centuries, of writing law- 
books in French, engages the curiosity of the mo- 
dern reader in a particular manner. In the wri- 
tings of Bracton and Fleta, says Mr. Reeves, every 
thing is seen as it were through a cloud, disguised 
in the terms and phraseology of the Latin tongue ; 
whereas Britton addresses you in the technical, 
proper stile of the law. The work is attributed, 
among other authors, to John Le Breton, Bishop 

to Sir Alan de Thornton, of whose transactions there are 
some curious memoranda on the fly-leaves, and especially 
in relation to swans. He appears to have resided in Lin- 
colnshire, and was probably a relation of Gilbert de Thorn- 
ton, who was Chief Justice of the King's Bench in the 
reign of Edward I. The motto on the first page, vtpi 
iravTOQ rnv 'EXtvOeptav, seems to mark it as having once 
belonged to Selden. Hunter's Catalogue of MSS. in 
Lincoln' s Inn Library, The Greek motto, signifying 
' Liberty concerning all things,' was usually inscribed in 
Selden's books. 

* Reeves's History of the English Law. 
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of Hereford, who died in 3 Edw. I. ; but this opinion 
cannot be correct, as the statutes of the thirteenth 
year of that reign are quoted in the treatise. By 
some writers it is supposed that the treatise received 
the title of Britton as being one of the names as- 
signed to Bracton himself. 

There are numerous MSS. of this work, as well 
as of Bracton. Only two editions have been printed 
in England, the first by Robert Redman, in 1540, 
and the other by Edmund Wingate, in 1640, 8vo. 
It was in contemplation by the late Record Com- 
mission to prepare an edition from a collation of the 
existing MSS., and a specimen of the intended work 
may be seen in Mr. C. P. Cooper's work on the 
Public Records. In 1762, a translation as far as 
the 25th chapter was published by Mr. Robert 
Kelham, but the work did not receive sufficient 
encouragement. Mr. Kelham translated the re- 
maining portion, and the MS. remained in his hands 
till 1807, when being at that time senior member 
of Lincoln's Inn, and eighty-nine years of age, he 
presented it to the Library. A copy of Wingate's 
edition, full of his manuscript notes, with some ac- 
count of the MS. copies of Britton in the British 
Museum, was also presented by Mr. Kelham.* 

* Mr. Kelham also published a translation of Selden's 
Dissertation on Fleta, 1771, 8vo. ; a Dictionary of the 

M 
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Flbta ; 8eu Commentarius Juris Anglicani, sub 
Edwardo I. ab anonymo conscriptus : editus, cum 
dissertatione historica ad eundem, per Jo. Seldenum. 
This is a commentary in Latin on the entire body 
of the English law, as it stood at the time when the 
author wrote, which is supposed to have been about 
13 Edw. I. The author is unknown, and gives as 
a reason for the title of his 'book that it was written 
during his confinement in the Fleet Prison. His 
design seems to have been to give a concise account 
of the law, with such alterations as had been made 
since the time of Bracton, to whose treatise his 
work thus serves as an appendix and often as a 
commentary. The President Henault refers to 
Fleta as an historical authority. The work was 
first published by Selden in 1647, 4to. from a MS. 
in the Cottonian Library, together with a treatise 
in French entitled from its initial words ' Fet assa- 
voir ' (a collection of notes concerning proceedings 
in actions), and a learned dissertation by Selden 
himself. Another edition was published in 1685, 
4to., but no others have been printed in England. 
There is a MS. copy of the 17th century, in Lin- 
coln's Inn Library, supposed to be a transcript- of 
a MS. of the reign of Edward II. This was the 
gift of John Glover, Esq. 

T 

Norman or old French language, 1779, 8 vo$ and Domes- 
day Book illustrated, 1788, 8vo. 
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The treatises of Glanville, Britton, Fleta, and the 
Mirror, as well as the Anglo-Saxon Laws, Spel- 
man's Codex Legum, and Sir John Skene's collec- 
tion of the Laws of Scotland, with a preliminary 
Dissertation and Notes, were published at Rouen, 
in 1776, four vols. 4to. by M. Houard > ' Avocat' in 
the parliament of Normandy. 

Of the four authors just described the compara- 
tive merit appears very different in the eyes of a 
modern reader. The learning and copiousness of 
Bracton place him very high above the rest ; but 
while due praise is given to the father of legal 
learning, what Bracton as well as posterity owe to 
others must not be forgotten. Britton delivered 
some of this writer's matter in the proper language 
of the law, and Fleta illustrated some of his obscu- 
rities; while Glanville, who led the way, is still 
entitled to the veneration due to those who first 
open the paths to science.* 

Hengham. Radulphi de Hengham Edwardi 
regis Primi, Capitalis olim Justitiarii Summae, 
Magna Hengham et Parva vulgo nuncupate. This 
is a collection of notes treating of the ancient forms 
of pleading in essoigns and defaults. Sir Ralph de 
Hengham was Chief Justice in the reign of Edward 
I. The work had been translated into English, but 

* Reeves. 
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this being in the language of the time of Edw. II. 
or Edw. III., it was thought advisable to print it 
in the original Latin, which was done by Selden, 
who published it with the treatise of Fortescue on 
the Laws in 1616, adding some few notes of his 
own in English. There are in Lincoln's Inn Li- 
brary several MSS. of Hengham of the 14th cen- 
tury. 

Horne's Mirror of Justices. This book, 
which treats of all branches of the law, whether 
civil or criminal, when read with certain reserva- 
tions, is a curious, interesting, and in some degree 
authentic tract upon our old law.* There is much 
contrariety of opinion as to its antiquity and au- 
thorship. From internal evidence it appears that 
it was written after Fleta and Britton, and it is ac- 
cordingly ascribed to the reign of Edw. II. " The 
most extraordinary of our ancient law books is the 
Mirror of Justices, hitherto most inaccurately pub- 
lished. Only one ancient manuscript of this work 
is known to exist, which is in the Library of C. C. 
€. Cambridge." + There are two transcripts in 
the Library of Lincoln's Inn, one of the reign of 
James I. The work was first printed in 1642, 
12mo. in French, and an English translation by 
W. Hughes, in 1646 and 1649, 12 mo., and in 

* Reeves. f Cooper on the Public Records. 
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1768, 8vo. Andrew Home, the reputed author, a 
native of Gloucester, and Chamberlain of the City 
of London in the reign of Edw. II. compiled a 
book, still preserved in Guildhall, which has not 
been printed. It is entitled ' Liber Home/ and 
contains charters, customs and statutes relating to 
the city. Mr. Daines Barrington, in his Observa- 
tions on the Statutes, has pointed out the remark- 
able coincidence of several European states in 
adopting the title of ' Mirror 4 in their early law 
books. 

Thornton. A summary or abridgment of 
Bracton was written by Gilbert de Thornton, Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench in the reign of Edward 
I. The work is cited by Selden in his Dissertation 
on Fleta, from a MS. in his possession, but has not 
been printed. 

NoviE Narrationbs.' This work, written in 
the reign of Edward IIL, contains the forms of 
counts, declarations, pleas, &c. It was first printed 
in French by Pynson, in folio, without date, and 
afterwards by Rastell, Redman, and Tottell. The 
first edition, given by Ranulph Cholmeley, is in the 
Library, and that of Tottell, 1561, 12mo. with the 
' Articuli ad Novas Narrationes,' and the ' Diver- 
site des Courtes.' 

Old Tenures. This work, so called by way 
of distinction from Littleton's Tenures, was written 
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in the reign of Edward III., and gives an account 
of the various tenures of land," the nature of estates, 
and some other incidents to landed property. It is a 
very brief treatise, but has the merit of having led the 
way to Littleton. It was first printed in French by 
Pynson, in folio, without date, and again by him, in 
1625, 16mo. Both these editions are in the Li- 
brary. Several other editions have been printed. 

Old Natura Brevium. This work called 
old, like the former, as a distinction from Fitzher- 
bert's Natura Brevium, was written about the same 
period as the preceding ; and contains the writs 
most in use at that time, annexing to each a short 
comment respecting their nature, application, &c* 
It became a model to Fitzherbert, in writing his 
valuable treatise on the same subject. It was first 
printed in French by Pynson, in folio, without date, 
and again by him, in 1525, 16mo. Both these are 
in the Library. Upwards of twenty editions either 
in French or English have been printed. The last 
was in 1584, 12mo. in French. 

Littleton's Tenures. This work combines 
the qualities of clearness, plainness, and brevity, in 
a degree that is not only extraordinary for the rude 
age in which its author wrote, but renders him su- 
perior, as to purity of style, to any writer on Eng- 
lish law who has succeeded him. Notwithstanding 
the alteration of the law since his time, from the 
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absolute necessity of a knowledge of what was the 
state of the law with respect to property in land, in 
order to understand thoroughly what it now is, Lit- 
tleton is still indispensable to the student of Eng- 
lish law.* The author, Thomas Littleton, was a 
Judge of Common Pleas in the reign of Edward IV. 
The first edition of Littleton's Tenures is sup- 
posed to be that which was printed by Lettou and 
Machlinia, in folio, without date, but probably 
about 1461 • Another edition was printed by 
Machlinia alone, also without date. Neither of 
these editions are in Lincoln's Inn Library ; that of 
Pyn'son with the portrait of Henry VII. on his 
throne, in folio, without date, is there, and also 
that of 1525, by Pynson, 16 mo. The folio edition, 
as well as that of the Old Tenures and Natura 
Brevium, was given by Ranulph Cholmeley ; the 
latter, by Joshua Williams, Esq. There is also a 
MS. of the 15th century. There is scarcely any 
law-writer whose work has gone through so many 
editions, upwards of thirty having been printed in 
French, and nearly as many in the English lan- 
guage. The last was by T. E. Tomlins, Esq., in 
1841, 8vo., from the text of the earliest edition by 
Lettou and Machlinia, and the translation from 
that used by Sir Edward Coke. The text of Little- 
ton, with a French translation or paraphrase, notes, 

* Penny Cyclopaedia. 
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glossary, and ( Pieces Justificatives,' was published 
at Rouen in 1776, two vols. 4to. by M. Houard. 

The learned and laborious Commentary of Lord 
Coke upon Littleton will be admired, says Fuller, 
" by judicious posterity, while Fame has a trumpet 
left her and any breath to blow therein." The 
chief merit of this inestimable book is the light 
which it throws upon the system of our ancient 
law. The grounds and reasons of that system are 
there expounded with the most profound learning 
and ingenuity, so that the student may resort to it, 
as to an inexhaustible spring of legal knowledge. 
With all its want of method, and its occasional ob- 
scurity, it stands alone in his library, the only Insti- 
tute or general Text-book of the old law.* " There 
is not," says Mr. Butler, " in the whole of the 
golden book, a single line which the student will 
not in his professional life find, on more than one 
occasion, eminently useful.' 9 

This commentary was first printed in 1628, in 
folio; again in 1629, and very frequently since. 
Nineteen editions have been published ; the most 
valuable are those containing the notes of Mr. Har- 
grove and Mr. Butler, including those of Sir Mat- 
thew Hale and Lord Chancellor Nottingham, first 
printed in 1794, three vols. 8vo. 

Fortbscue de Laudibus Legum Anglia. This 

* Notes on North's Study of the Laws. 
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work,— the compilation of a lawyer distinguished 
both by his professional learning and classical at- 
tainments,— -is said to have been written, while the 
author, who had been Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench in the reign of Henry VI., was in exile with 
the prince of Wales, and others of the Lancastrian 
party in France. Sir John was then made chancel- 
lor, and in that character supposes himself holding 
a conversation with the young prince on the nature 
and excellence of the laws of England compared 
with the civil law and the laws of other countries.* 

The treatise was first printed in Latin by Edward 
Whitchurch, early in the reign of Henry VIII. 
without date in 16mo. ; it was again printed, with 
an English translation by Robert Mulcaster in 1567, 
and several times reprinted ; in 1616 it was printed 
with Selden's notes, and the addition of the treatise 
of Hengham ; in 1775 it was printed with an Eng- 
lish translation, and an historical preface by F. 
Gregor, Esq. The last edition was in 1825, 8vo. 
with Notes by A. Amos, Esq. 

Marrow's Justice of the Peace. This author, 
quoted with commendation by later writers, as Fitz- 
herbert and Lambard, was a lawyer in the reign 
of Henry VII. His work has not been printed, f 

* Beeves. 

f Although the treatises of Marrow and Thornton (see 
page 165) have not been printed, it has appeared necessary 
to notice them in an enumeration of our early law writers. 
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Doctor and Student ; or Dialogues between 
a Doctor of Divinity and a Student in the Laws of 
England, concerning the Grounds of those Laws. 
Christopher Saint Germain, the author of this work, 
a native of Warwickshire, was a member of the 
Inner Temple, and died in 1539, in the 80th year 
of his age. Of this author Fuller says : " Reader, 
wipe thine eyes, and let mine smart if thou readest 
not what richly deserves thine observation ; seeing 
he was a person remarkable for his gentility, piety, 
chastity, charity, ability, industry, and vivacity.V 
The work was cited as authority by the Judges 
in the trial of Hampden. It was first printed in La- 
tin by John Rastell, in 1523, and has gone through 
above twenty editions ; the last was by W. Muchall* 
in English, printed in 1815. 

Perkins. A Profitable Booke of Master John 
Perkins, Fellow of the Inner Temple, treating of 
the Lawes of England. This book, which treats of 
the various branches of conveyancing, is perhaps, 
says Mr. Reeves, " as valuable a performance as any , 
of this reign " (Hen. VIII.). It was first printed 
in 1528 in French, and has been frequently re- 
printed both in French and English. The last 
edition was by R. J. Greening, in 1827, 12mo. 

Fitzherbert. The New Natura Brevium, by 
Sir Anthony Fitzherbert. This work, on the na- 
ture of writs, is of the greatest authority. It was 
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first printed in French, in 1534, 8vo., and has 
been frequently reprinted. The last edition was in 
1794, two vols. 8vo. in English. The author was a 
Judge of Common Pleas in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Staunford. The Pleas of the Crown, by Sir 
William Staunford, 4to. This is the first work, 
which treats the subject of criminal law professedly, 
and in detail. It was first printed in 1583, in French, 
and there have been several editions of it. The 
author was a Judge of Common Pleas in the reign 
of Queen Mary. " In Master Stanford there is 
force and weight, and no common kind of style : in 
matter none hath gone beyond him, in method none 
hath overtaken him."* 

Statham's Abridgment of the Law, folio. In 
French without title or date. This work, the first 
of the Abridgments of the Law, is a kind of digest, 
containing most of the titles of the law, arranged in 
alphabetical order, and comprising under each head 
adjudged cases, abridged from the Year-Books in 
a concise manner. It has served as a model to 
others in later times, but was superseded by the 
Abridgment of Fitzherbert, which came out about 
the same period. The author, Nicholas Statham, 
was Baron of the Exchequer in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. There is only one edition, which is 

* Fulbecke on the Study of the Law. 
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in folio, without date, and is supposed to have been 
printed by W. Tailleur, at Rouen, for Pynson ; at 
the end of the Table are the words: " per me, R. 
Pynson," and at the end of the volume is Tailleur's 
device. 

This Abridgment consists of 380 pages: the 
Abridgment of Mr. Charles Viner, published about 
the middle of the last century, is in twenty-four 
volumes, folio, of which a second edition was pub- 
lished in twenty-four vols, 8vo. 1791-4, and a Sup- 
plement in six vols, 8vo. 1799-1806. 

Fitzherbert's Grand Abridgment of the Law. 

This is one of our most ancient and authentic 
legal records, containing a great number of original 
authorities, quoted by different authors, which are 
not extant in the Year-Books, or elsewhere to be 
met with in print. It has also the advantage of 
being a very copious and useful common-place or 
index to the Year-Books. The Library possesses 
a beautiful copy of the first edition of this work, 
printed in 1516, presented by Ranulph Cholmeley, 
and as there seems to be some uncertainty respect- 
ing the date of the first edition, some bibliographers 
having stated that it was printed in 1514, it may 
be worth while to give a description of this copy. 

This edition is in three parts, each having a 
frontispiece. Prefixed to the first part is a wood- 
cut of the king on his throne, crowned, and holding 
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sceptre and mund, and oyer this cut are the words : 
Prima pars hujus libri. To the second part is pre- 
fixed a wood-cut of the royal arms, crowned, sup- 
ported by a dragon and greyhound, with a portcullis 
on each side of the arms ; above, two angels, bear- 
ing scrolls with an inscription encircling a rose ; 
and over this cut are the words : Sequitur secunda 
pars. The third part has the same frontispiece 
as the second, and over it the words : 

Ultima pars hujus libri. 
t The price of the whole boke (zu.) which boke con- 
ieynyth iii grete volumes. 

At the end is the following colophon : 

Finis tocius istius operis finit xxi die Decembr 
A.*dni Millecimo quingentesimo sextodecimo. 

Beneath the colophon is a cut of the royal arms, 
but of smaller size than the former, and with some 
variations. 

From the evidence of the wood-cuts, the same 
having been used in the ' Fructus Temporum' 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1515, Mr. Her- 
bert concludes that the work was either executed by 
that printer, or printed for him in France. It is 
worthy of notice, however, that the same type is 
used by John Rastell in the Tables to this Abridg- 
ment printed by him in the following year, 1517, 
the smaller letter being used in the Prologue, and 
the larger chiefly in the Tables. A copy of this 
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work was also presented to the Library by R. Choi- 
meley. In a notice of an edition of the Abridgment 
supposed to have been printed by Pynson in 1514, 
Mr, Herbert says there is a copy in Lincoln's Inn 
Library. This is erroneous ; for it is the edition 
of 1516, as just described, which is in that Library ; 
nor can an edition of 1514 be traced in either of 
the Libraries of the Inns of Court, the Bodleian 
Library, or the British Museum. There is a copy 
at Holkham of the edition of 1516. 

The copy in Lincoln's Inn is bound in three 
volumes, in a modern binding. On the inside of 
the covers of the first and second parts is pasted a 
paper label with the inscription of the donor : Ex 
dono Ranulphi de Cholmeley, &c. ; and on one of 
the fly-leaves of the second part is the following 
quaint inscription : ' Of your charity pray for the 
soul of Robert Crawley sometime donor of this 
book, which is now worm's meat, as another day 
• shall you be that now art full lustye, that remember, 
good christian brother. Farewell in the Lord. 
1534.' At the end of the third part, also on one of 
the fly-leaves, is a Latin inscription in the same 
handwriting, nearly to the same effect. 

The Abridgment was again printed by R.Tottell 
in 1565, two vols, folio ; and with additional general 
Table by J. Rastell, in 1577, 4to. 

Brooke's Grand Abridgment of the Law. In 
this work which is disposed under more titles than 
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that of Fitzherbert, many readings are abridged 
which are not now extant, except in a work entitled 
Brooke's New Cases. Of this author in compari- 
son with Fitzherbert, Fulbecke says " in the facili- 
tie and compendious forme of abridging cases hee 
carrieth away the garland." Sir Robert Brooke 
was Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in the 
reign of Philip and Mary. The first edition was 
printed in 1568, 4to. ; it was reprinted in 1568, and 
in 1570 ; in 1573 it was printed in two vols, folio, 
by R. Tottell, and again in 1 580* 

Rolle's Abridgment of Cases and Resolutions 
in the Law. Mr. Hargrove speaks of this work as 
excellent in its kind, and in point of method, suc- 
cinctness, legal precision, and many other respects, 
fit to be proposed as an example for other abridg- 
ments of the law. There is a Preface addressed to 
young students in the law of England, by Sir Mat- 
thew Hale. Henry Rolle was Chief Justice of the 
Upper Bench during the usurpation. The work was 
printed in 1668, in two volumes, folio, in French. 

Book of Assises. Le Liver des Assises et 
Plees del Corone, moves et dependauntz devaunt les 
Justices, en temps le Roy Edwarde le tierce. 

This book, containing proceedings upon writs of 
assize of novel disseisin in the reign of Edward III., 
is often quoted and referred to by ancient writers, 
and examples are cited from it by Littleton. It 
contains a Prologue by John Rastell in praise of 
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the laws. It was first printed in 1560, by R. Tot- 
tell ; and forms the fifth volume of the edition of 
the Year Books published in 1679. 

Book of Entries. The earliest work under this 
title is the Liber Intrationnm printed by Pynson in 
1510, and again by Henry Smythe in 1546, folio. 
The latter edition is in the Library. In 1566 a 
Collection of Entries, Declarations, Bars, Replica- 
tions, Rejoinders, &c by William Rastell, in Latin, 
was printed by Tottell, and again in 1574, folio. 
The edition, printed by J. Yetsweirt, 1596, is in the 
Library. Afterwards was published in 1614, folio, 
a Book of Entries, by Sir Edward Coke. This is 
in the library. In the preface Sir E. Coke says, 
that the former Book of Entries being published at 
that time when the author was beyond the seas, 
could not so exactly and perfectly be done as if he 
had been at the fountain's head itself; and that 
none of the precedents herein have been by any 
published heretofore. 

Registrum Omnium Brevium, tarn Origina- 
lium quam Judicialium. This work, containing 
writs adapted to the purpose of redress in every 
possible case of injury to the person or propt~ty, is 
said by Sir Edward Coke to be the most ancient 
book in the English law, an assertion for the truth 
of which there seems to be some probability, on a 
comparison with the writs contained in Glanville 
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and the earliest law-writers. " It is not more cer- 
tain than extraordinary, that the forms of writs 
were very early settled, in their substance and lan- 
guage, nearly in the manner in which they were 
drawn ever after."* The book was first printed by 
William Rastell in 1531, folio ; it was reprinted in 
1553, 1595, 1634, and the last edition was in 1687, 
folio. 

Lambard. This author, whose Archaionomia 
has been already mentioned, is also commended by 
Lord Coke. His Eirenarcha, or Office of Justices 
of the Peace, first printed in 1581, and reprinted 
eleven times, the last in 1619, is recommended to 
students by Sir W. Blackstone. His Duty of 
Constables, printed in 1582, was also reprinted six 
times. He was likewise author of Archeion ; or a 
Discourse upon the High Courts of Justice in Eng- 
land, twice printed in the same year, 1635, 8vo. 

" Mr. Lambarde's paines, learning, and law ap- 
peare by his bookes, which are conducted by so 
curious methode, and beautified by such flowers of 
learning, that he may wel be sorted amongst those 
to whom the law is most beholden."! 

The preceding works which, with some volumes 
of Law Reports to be presently noticed, constituted 
the library of the English lawyer in the days of Sir 

* Beeves. f Fulbecke. 

N 
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Edward Coke, still form the study of those who 
wish to become acquainted with the history of Eng- 
lish law. Speaking of the changes undergone by 
the law between the reigns of Henry VII. and 
Charles II., Mr. C. Butler remarks : " There is 
no doubt but during the above period, a material 
alteration was effected in the jurisprudence of this 
country, but this alteration has been effected not so 
much by superseding, as by giving a new direction 
to the principles of the old law, and applying them 
to new subjects. Hence a knowledge, of ancient 
legal learning is absolutely necessary to a modern 
lawyer."* 

In the same division of the Library with these 
ancient authors are ranged numerous volumes con- 
taining the labours of successive generations of law- 
yers from the reign of James I. to the present day, an 
enumeration of whom with even the slightest indi- 
cation of their various merits would require a 
volume of much more ample dimensions than the 
present. Amongst these are the works of the great 
Selden,f the best known, perhaps, of which in this 
class is his Mare Clausum, written in answer to the 

* Preface to 13th Edition of Coke upon Littleton. 

f It has been said of Selden, that he possessed " an un- 
derstanding capable of dropping a web of argument, and 
resuming it upon a future occasion, without a thread being 
unravelled." 
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Mare Liberura of Grotius. In this work, " the 
noble exertion of a vigorous mind, fraught with pro- 
found and extensive erudition," he attempts to prove 
by reasoning and example that the sea is susceptible 
of separate dominion, and that the sovereigns of 
Great Britain have always enjoyed the exclusive 
dominion and property of the British seas. The 
whole works of Selden, with a Life of the Author, 
were published by Dr. Wilkin s, in 1726-, in, three 
vols, folio. 

Here also are the treatises of Sir Matthew Hale, 
and Mr. Serjeant Hawkins on. the Pleas of the 
Crown, the various writings of Chief Baron Gil* 
bert, those of Mr. Francis Hargrave, the treatise 
of Mr. Fearne on Contingent Remainders, the 
works of Sheppard, Preston, Phillips, Fonblanque, 
Starkie, Lord Redesdale, Coventry, Chitty; of 
William Selwyn, Esq. the value of whose work on 
Nisi Prius is attested by the fact of its having 
gone through eleven editions, since its first publi- 
cation in 1808; of Sir Edward Sugden, whose 
treatise on Vendors and Purchasers has passed 
through the same number of editions ; and the re- 
cent learned treatise of Mr. Spence on the Equitable 
Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery. To these 
may be- added the names of the indefatigable Arch- 
bold and Shelford, authors of works of great prac- 
tical utility. 
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The Justice of the Peace of Dr. Richard Burn, 
originally published in two small octavo volumes 
in 1755, is now, by gradual enlargement, in the 
p resent twenty-ninth edition, printed in 1844, ex- 
tended to six ample volumes, 8vo. Dr. Burn's 
work on Ecclesiastical Law, recognized by all emi- 
nent lawyers and by all courts of justice as one of 
the highest authorities upon the subject of which 
it treats,* was first published in 1760, two vols. 
4to. ; the last edition, the ninth, was by Robert 
Phillimore, 1842, in four vols. 8vo. 

This brief notice of some of the principal legal 
writers may be concluded with the mention of the 
Commentaries of Sir William Blackstone, the value 
of which is also indicated by the numerous editions 
that have been given to the public The first edi- 
tion was published at Oxford in 1765-9, four vols. 
4to. and the last, the twenty-first, in 1844, four 
vols. 8vo., by Mr. J. F. Hargrave, Mr. G. Sweet, 
Mr. R. Couch, and Mr. W. N. Welsby; besides 
two editions of Mr. Serjeant Stephen's Commenta- 
ries partly founded on Blackstone, four vols. 8vo. 
in 1842-5, and in 1849. 

Notwithstanding its high reputation and the re- 
peated eulogiums bestowed upon it by eminent ju- 
rists, the changes that of late years have taken 

* Phillimore's Preface. 
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place in the law have much diminished the value of 
this celebrated work. " The cannonade which has 
for the last twenty years been playing on the Com- 
mentaries, exposing as they do so wide a front, has 
rendered them, as they were left by their author, a 
mere wreck. Edition after edition has been call- 
ed for, and given by editors more or less eminent. 
But in spite of all the alterations much still re- 
mains, not only unaltered, but unequalled for cor- 
rectness and beautiful statement."* " Blackstone's 
Commentaries/' says Sir William Jones, " are the 
most correct and beautiful outline that ever was 
exhibited of any human science, but they alone will 
no more form a lawyer than a general map of the 
world will make a geographer." To Sir W. Black- 
stone belongs the merit of having been the first to 
array in attractive garb the harsher features of legal 
science, and in criticising its merits, it must be borne 
in mind that " its principal object is to present an 
orderly and systematic view of a science, the out- 
lines of which are not to be found as briefly, yet 
completely delineated in any other work."f 

In Colonel Fremont's account of his disastrous 
exploring expedition recently undertaken across the 
Rocky Mountains is an interesting note relative to 

* Law Keview. 

f Hoffman's Course of Legal Study. 
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his perusal of these volumes. He states that while 
encamped on the side of the wintry mountain — on 
a spot never before traversed by man — 12,000 feet 
above the level of the sea — with the thermometer 
at zero, and the country buried in snow — the 
volumes of Blackstone's Commentaries which he 
had taken from the library of his wife's father 
formed his Christmas amusements. He read them 
to pass the time and kill the consciousness of his 
situation. You may well suppose, adds the Colonel, 
that my first law lessons will be well remembered.* 

The Library contains a collection of the princi* 
pal writers on the Law of Scotland, including the 
works of Sir George Mackenzie, Lord Stair, Mac- 
douall (Lord Bankton), Erskine, etc. ; with the 
Decisions of the Court of Session from the earliest 
period, Morison's Dictionary, and all the modern 
Reports. There are also many works relating to 
the practice of the law in Ireland, besides the Col- 
lection of Irish Statutes, and the Reports of the 
Courts of Law in that kingdom. 

The works of some of the most eminent of the 
American jurists are likewise to be found in the 
Library, including those of the late Judge Story, 
presented by himself ; the Treatise on Evidence of 
Professor Greenleaf, presented by the author ; the 

• Athenaeum. 
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Commentaries of Mr. Chancellor Kent; the treatises 
of Angell on Tide Waters, Water Courses, etc., and 
that of Willard Phillips on Insurance. Besides 
these, there is a large collection of the American 
Reports. 



REPORTS. 

The next division of the Library is that wherein 
are contained the volumes of the Reports of Argu- 
ments and Decisions in Courts of Justice. " The 
practice of collecting judicial decisions," says M. 
Dupin, " is of great antiquity. Craterus, the fa- 
vourite of Alexander the Great, was the author of 
a work, the loss of which is much regretted by the 
learned; it was a collection of Athenian laws, 
amongst which were the decisions of the Areopagus, 
and the Council of Amphictyons. The Roman 
lawyers often quote the judgments of the Praetors, 
and the ordinances of other magistrates." That 
this practice prevailed at an early period in Eng- 
land is shewn by a passage in Chaucer : 

" In termes hadde he cas and domes alle 

That from the time of King Will, weren falle." 

" English Jurisprudence has not any other sure 
foundation, nor consequently, the lives and proper- 
ties of the subject any sure hold, but in the maxims, 
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rules, principles, and juridical traditionary line of de- 
cisions, contained in the notes taken from time to 
time, and published mostly under the sanction of 
the Judges called Reports." * These reports are 
histories of cases with a short summary of the pro- 
ceedings, which are preserved at large in the re- 
cords of the courts of justice, the arguments on 
both sides, and the reasons the court gave for its 
judgment, noted down by persons present at the 
determination. The reports are extant in a regular 
series from the reign of Edward II. inclusive ; and 
from his time to that of Henry VIII. they were 
taken by the prothonotaries or chief scribes of the 
court, at the expense of the crown, and published 
annually, whence they are known under the deno- 
mination of the Year-Books. f As the Library of 
Lincoln's Inn contains copies of all the Reports 
that have been published, besides a large collection 
of Manuscript Cases, including some of the earliest 
Year-Books, a summary notice of them may be here 
given. 

The Year-Books were first printed, and for the 
most part in separate Years and Terms, by Mach- 
linia, Pynson, &c. The whole series, with the ex- 
ception of the reign of Edw. II. was re-printed about 
1600 ; and this edition was so much in request that 

* Burke. f Blackstone. 
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copies were sold for a very high price until the pub* 
lication of another in 1679, including the reign of 
Edw. II. by Serjeant Maynard, in eleven volumes, 
folio. There are in the Library twenty-five vo- 
lumes of the original editions of the Year- Books 
printed by Pynson, Redman, Berthelet, Tottell, &c. ; 
but it will be proper to notice first a Manuscript on 
vellum recently acquired by the Society, containing 
Reports of the whole reign of Edward I.* On the 
inside of the cover is the following autograph note 
of Mr. Samuel Hey wood, the late possessor of the 
volume: 

This book, according to the certificate on the first leaf, 
contains Reports of Cases in all the years of Edward I. and 
it appears from the Report of the Committee for examining 
Records appointed by the House of Commons in 1800, that 
there is no copy of these Reports extant in any of the Pub- 
lic Libraries. At the end is a very ancient copy of part 
of Britton, signed also by Wm. Fleetwood, who was Re- 
corder of the City of London in the reign of Elizabeth, to 
whom this volume in its present state probably belonged 
formerly, as well as my MS. copy of Reports in the reign 
of Edward IK. S. H. 

The following is the certificate referred to in the 
foregoing note : Hie liber Francisci Tate de Medio 
Templo continet in se oranes annos sive Repertorium 
Regis Edwardi Primi. Teste W. Fletewoode. At 



* There are also in the Library some Manuscript Re- 
ports of the reign of Edward U. 
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the end of the volume also is the signature i Wil- 
liam Fletewoode. The Manuscript, a small folio, 
contains 288 pages, exclusively of the portion of 
Britton hound with it* 

Of the early printed volumes twelve, in the ori- 
ginal oak binding, were presented by Ranulph 
(or Randall) Cholmeley, and some of these had 
belonged to William Rastell, as appears by the fol- 
lowing inscription on the inside of one of the covers: 

Sayd that I W m Rastell the xvi day of March in the 
ixx yere of Kyng Henry the viii have sold to Randall 
Cholmeley my fy ve * gret boke of yeres whereof this is 
one for the some of xxxiiii* viii d whych the same day he 
hath payd me. 

To one of the volumes are prefixed copies of 
Olde Teners, Natura Brevium, Lyttelton, and 
Novae Narrationes printed by Pynson, without 
date. In another volume at the end of 17 Edw. 
III., without printer's name : " The price of thys 
boke is xvid. unbownde ;" and at the end of 18 
Edw. IIL, also without printer's name : " The 
price of thys boke is xii d. unbound." In another 
of the volumes, at the end of 14 Hen. VII. printed 
by T. Berthelet in 1529, the following curious evi- 
dence of the zealous desire of the printer to obtain 

* There are only four volumes with Rastell's name, 
which is written several times on the leaves, and sometimes 
in very neat Greek characters. 
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the approbation of the public occurs in the colo- 
phon : " Si non adhuc nihilominus spero me olira 
satisfacturum delicatissimo palato. Scio per Jovem 
non omnino displiciturum hunc libellum." At the 
end of the following year, the printer puts forth the 
following laconic charge to the reader : " Hunc 
erne et lege, et disperiam si non placebit." It ap- 
pears that his meritorious efforts were not unre- 
warded ; for two years afterwards, in 1532, the co- 
lophon bears evidence that he had been appointed 
printer to the king. It is believed that he was the 
first who enjoyed that office by patent. The press 
of Berthelet was distinguished by the value as well 
as the number of the works which issued from it. 

Three of the volumes of Year-Books were given 
to the Society in 1604 by Thomas Antrobus, and 
have his arms emblazoned on the fly-leaves. Three 
of them belonged to Lord Bacon, and have his 
initials on the title-page of the first volume, and 
numerous marginal notes in his hand-writing.* 



* These volumes were purchased in 1845 at the sale of 
the Library of the late Benjamin Heywood Bright, Esq., a 
member of Lincoln's Inn. This gentleman's rich and ex- 
tensive library abounded in works of the highest historical 
and literary interest, and in bibliographical curiosities; 
and in this collection was a copy of Selden's Titles of 
Honour, presented by the learned author to William Cam- 
den, " the nourice of antiquitie, " and a copy of his Treatise 
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They contain part of the reign of Edw. III. and the 
whole of that of Edw. IV* At the end of 10 Edw. IV. 
apparently printed by Rastell or Pynson, consisting 
of forty pages, are the words : The price of thys 
boke is iiii d * unbounde. This year, as well as the 
two years before mentioned with prices, appears to 
be printed with the same types as the Fitzherbert's 
Abridgment of 1516, and the circumstance of the 
price being printed also on that work confirms the 
opinion that it may have issued from the same 
press. 

With respect to the compilation of the Year- 
Books, it has been said, " that almost every thing re- 
lating to them is involved in so much obscurity that 
it is believed even the names of the reporters are 
unknown.'** This does not appear to be strictly 
the case, for Selden, in his Dissertation annexed to 
Fleta, speaks of the Law Annals of King Edward 
II. as transcribed from the manuscript of Richard 
de Winchedon, who lived at that time. Again, in 



De Diis Syris presented to Ben Jonson, which was ren- 
dered still more interesting by the manuscript notes of the 
dramatist. " There is nothing which brings us more im- 
mediately into the presence of the honoured dead than the 
possession of a book which once belonged to them, and 
which exhibits proof that it had been perused, if not stu- 
died, by them." 
* Douglas' Reports, Preface. 
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the Year Books, at the end of one of the Terms, is 
the following passage: Icy se finissent les Re- 
portes du Mons' Horewode. It is probable also that 
some manuscript reports extant in the time of Sir 
James Dyer, Chief Justice of Common Pleas in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and cited under the names of 
Tanfield, Warberton, &c, were by the Annalists, 
or compilers of the Year-Books.* Mr, Plowden, 
in the Preface to his Commentaries, written in the 
same reign, supposes the number of these official 
reporters to have been four, and that they received 
an annual stipend from the crown. 

When the ten volumes of the Year-Books were 
printed by subscription in 1 679, they were recom- 
mended by the judges to all students and professors 
of the law, as an essential part of their study. 
These books undoubtedly, says Bp. Nicolson, "give 
us the best history of our judges of both benches ; 
setting forth their opinions, in cases of intricacy, 
and, by consequence, good probable grounds for 
guessing at the learning and accomplishments of 
the men."f Lord Mansfield said that when he 
was young few persons would confess that they had 

* VaiUant's Preface to Dyer's Reports. 

f Serjeant Maynard is said by Roger North to have had 
such a relish of the old Year-Books that he carried one in 
his coach to divert his time in travel, and chose it before 
any comedy. 
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not read a considerable part at least of the Year* 
Books ; and, though of late years less attention ha* 
been paid to them, their importance is acknowledged 
by eminent jurists, and Sir Frederick Pollock has 
adverted to the extent of information derivable from 
those early authorities — the fountain-heads of the 
law — the Year- Books and old Reports. In a letter 
written in 1843 to Matthew Davenport Hill, Esq, 
by the late enlightened and lamented American 
Judge, the Hon. Joseph Story, occurs the following 
passage : " Looking to the gradual but certain 
decline of a knowledge of the old Norman Law 
French, I cannot but hope that Parliament may be 
induced to order a translation and publication of all 
the Year-Books (the unpublished as well as the pub- 
lished), as well as all the records of the early cases 
decided in Chancery ; they would contain invaluable 
materials for an exact history of Common Law and 
of Equity which, I fear, in a few years will be wholly 
inaccessible to the. bulk of our profession."* 

The labours of the official reporters employed in 
the compilation of the Year-Books were discon- 
tinued after the 27th Henry VIII., or probably 
earlier, for the cases printed of that reign are said 
to be collected with very little judgment. After 



* The correspondence between Mr. Hill and Mr. Justice 
Story will be found in the Law Review. 
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that time a considerable period elapsed before the 
appearance of any new Reports. The first were 
those of Edmund Plowden, Serjeant at Law, 
" the most accurate of all reporters." They con- 
tain cases in the reigns of Edw. VI. Mary and 
Eliz., and were first published in French under the 
name of Commentaries in 1684, folio; four times 
reprinted in French, and an English translation 
published in 1761, folio. The next were those of 
Sir James Dyer, containing select cases from 
4 Hen* VIII. to 24 Eliz., published by his nephews 
in 1585, folio, in French. Their " grandeur and 
dignity," in the opinion of Sir Harbottle Grimstone, 
" are an ample recompense for any failure in the 
number of persons reporting." They were five 
times reprinted, and an English translation was 
first published by Mr. John Vaillant, in three 
volumes 8vo. 1794, with a life of the author from a 
MS. in the Library of the Inner Temple. In the 
year 1602, followed the Reports of Mr. Robert 
Keilwey, edited by John Croke,* Serjeant at 
Law, and Recorder of the City of London, brother 
of the reporter of that name, containing Cases in 
the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. not re- 
ported in the Year Books. 



* Speaker of the House of Commons, afterwards created 
a Knight, and Judge of the King's Bench. 
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To the Reports of Sir Edward Coke has 
been given as an especial distinction the title of 
The Reports ; and particular importance is at- 
tached to them as comprising the decisions of our 
courts of justice at a time when the law was, as it 
may be said, in a state of transition* Had it not 
been for these Reports, it is said by Lord Bacon, 
that " the law by this time had been almost a ship 
without ballast."* They are in thirteen parts, 
eleven only of which appeared during the author's 
life-time, between the years 1601 and 1616, in 
French ; the twelfth part appeared in 1658, and the 
thirteenth in 1677, folio. They were printed in 
English in 1658 and in 1680; and in 1697 re- 
printed in French. In 1727 these Reports were 
printed in seven volumes 8vo. with the pleadings 
in Latin ; in 1788, with the pleadings in English, in 
seven vols. 8vo. ; in 1776, with notes by Mr. Ser- 
jeant Wilson, in seven vols. 8vo. The last edition 
was in 1826, with Notes by J. H. Thomas, and J. 
F. Fraser, in six vols. 8vo. 

The rapid increase of Reports during the Com- 
monwealth is thus alluded to by Bulstrode-)- 
whose Reports were published in 1657 : " Of late we 
have found so many wandering and masterless re- 

. * Proposal for amending the Laws of England, 
f Dedicatory Epistle to his second volume. 
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ports like the soldiers of Cadmus, daily rising up and 
jostling each other, that our learned Judges have 
been forced to provide against their multiplicity by 
disallowing of some posthumous Reports; well 
considering that as laws are the anchors of the 
Republic, so the Reports are as the anchors of 
laws, and therefore ought to be well weighed before 
put out." 

The Reports of Sir George Croke, containing 
cases in the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles 
I. and regarded as of high authority, were published 
by Sir Harbottle Grimstone in 1657-61, in three 
volumes, folio. Having been published while the 
Ordinance of Parliament was in force, commanding 
the publication of law books in English, the editor 
was compelled reluctantly to translate them into 
English, but still enjoyed the satisfaction of print- 
ing them in black letter which he considered the 
proper letter of the law. The last edition, the 
fourth, was by Thomas Leach, Esq. in 1790-92, 
four vols. 8vo. 

Upon the Restoration, a check was given to the 
indiscriminate printing of Reports by the Statute 
which prohibited the publication of law-books with- 
out the license of certain of the Judges. In the 
reign of Charles II., Reports were published by 
Henry Rolle, William Leonard, Sir Tho- 
mas Jones, and Sir John Vaughan. In the 
o 
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reign of James II. appeared the Reports of Sir 
Edmund Saunders, who was termed by Lord Mans-, 
field the Terence of Reporters. The value of this 
work has been so much augmented by the annota- 
tions of Mr. Vaughan Williams, that the Terence 
has been aptly said to have met with a Bentley fof 
his annotator. 

The regular periodical publication of Reports did 
not take place till the latter part of the last century, 
Mr. Durnford and Mr. Hyde East having led 
the way by publishing in conjunction the Cases ad- 
judged in the Court of King's Bench within a short 
time after each Term, under the name of Term 
Reports. This example was followed by many 
other barristers, and the number of reporters mul- 
tiplied so rapidly that before the end of the reign of 
George III. they amounted to upwards of sixty in 
the different courts. The number of volumes of 
Reports from the Year Books to the present day 
amounts to nearly a thousand. 

The Library possesses also a large collection of 
the Cases heard on Appeal before the House of 
Lords, as the supreme court of judicature in the 
kingdom, from the year 1664 to the present time, 
forming nearly 150 volumes in folio. Besides these, 
there is a Collection of Cases arising in various 
parts of the world on maritime affairs heard before 
the Lords Commissioners of Appeal in Prize Causes, 
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from March 1780 to December 1818, forming 
about sixty volumes, folio. A part of this Collection 
was made by Mr. Reddie, author of an Historical 
View of the Law of Maritime Commerce, published 
in 1841, 8vo., and of Inquiries in International 
Law, 1842, 8vo. 

STATUTES. 

The next division of English Law to be noticed 
is the Collection of the Statutes or Acts of Parlia- 
ment, the great importance of which in the study 
of history as well as in the attainment of a scientific 
knowledge of the law is very evident. " Our Acts 
of Parliament," says Bishop Nicolson, " give often 
such fair hints of the humours most prevailing at 
the time of their being enacted, that many parts of 
our history may be recovered from them, especially 
if compared with the writers, either in divinity or 
morality, about the same date." Mr. Daines Bar- 
rington observes, that our old acts of parliament 
are the very best materials for English history, and 
that they are strongly descriptive of the manners 
of the times. Mr. Raithby* says : " When it is 
considered that the Statute Book of England con- 
tains the best and surest history of the constitution 

* Preface to the Statutes at Large. 
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of this country, it must be regretted that it is sel- 
dom perused but from the necessity of reference, 
or regarded in any higher light than a naked for- 
mulary of municipal regulations ; and it is much to 
be desired that the study of it should be regularly 
incorporated into the system of British education."* 

Statutes, or Acts of Parliament, compose that 
part of the law of England known by the denomi- 
nation of written laws in contradistinction to the 
common law, which is unwritten, and depends on 
immemorial custom. The general name for all 
laws anterior to the date of the earliest statutes 
now extant was either Assisae or Constitutiones. 

Statutes were originally founded upon petitions 
of the Commons, referred to certain tryers, being 
Lords of Parliament, and afterwards maturely con- 
sidered and replied to by the king, with the assis- 
tance of his responsible advisers. The statute 
itself was drawn up with the aid of the Judges and 
other grave and learned persons, and was entered 
on a roll called the Statute Roll. The tenor of it 
was afterwards transcribed on parchment, and sent 

* In China all persons holding official situations are 
required to be perfect in the knowledge of the laws, and 
their deficiency at the annual examination by their su« 
periors subjects them to the loss of a month's salary, and 
the inferior officers are punished with forty blows. Bar- 
rett's Code Napoleon. 
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to the sheriff's of every county for proclamation. 
In 2 Hen. V. the Commons, in consequence of a 
corrupt practice of making alterations at the time 
of entering the bill on the statute roll, contended 
that, since they were assertors as well as petition- 
ers, statutes should be made according to the tenor 
of the writing of their petitions, and not altered* 
This petition, memorable on many accounts be* 
sides its intrinsic importance, is deserving of notice 
as the earliest instance in which the 'House of 
Commons adopted the English language. They 
had noble sentiments to utter, and they must have 
presently discovered that they were able to embody 
them in suitable expressions ; that there was no 
want of copiousness or of energy in the vernacular 
tongue.* 

The Statutes were originally either in Latin or 
French ; and a memorandum of the time and place 
of meeting of the Parliament was usually prefixed. 
The acts passed during one session formed one 
statute. The division into chapters, with titles, 
was an arbitrary invention of subsequent editors ; 
and the practice commenced in the 5th year of 
Henry VIII. In the reigns of Henry VI. and 
Edward IV. the language of the Statutes was 
sometimes English, but more commonly French ; 

* Dwarrig on Statutes. 
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the statutes of Henry VII. were the first that were 
all drawn in English. 

. The printed promulgation of the statutes in the 
form of sessional publications began in the reign of 
Richard III. ; at which period it has been errone- 
ously supposed that the distinction between public 
and private acts originated. Numerous instances 
of the passing of acts of a private nature, are to be 
found in Riley's Placita Parliamentarian and in the 
six volume* of the Rolls of Parliament, printed in 
1767; but from the period mentioned the division 
has been adopted in the Tables to the collections 
of the Statutes at Large. 

The first division of the Statutes is into Ancient 
and Modern ; those from Magna Charta to the end 
of the reign of Edward II. being called Vetera 
Statuta, those from the beginning of Edward III. 
Nova Statuta. The Vetera Statuta include some 
which are termed incerti temporis, because it is 
not known whether they should be assigned to 
the reign of Henry III., Edward I. or Edward II. 
From some accidental circumstance of collection 
or publication they are divided into two parts. 

Modern Acts of Parliament are divided into the 
classes of Public General, Local and Personal, 
Private Acts printed by the King's Printer, and 
Private Acts not so printed ; but as some variations 
have from time to time taken place in the mode of 
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division, the following statement of particulars is 
given from the Sessional Tables prefixed to the 
volumes of Statutes printed by authority. 

1. From the reign of Rich. III. to 25 Geo. II. 

the division is simply into Public and Pri- 
vate Acts. 

2. From 26 Geo. II. to 37 Geo. III. after the 

list of Public Acts is a list of Acts termed 
Public Acts not printed in this collection ; 
and then follows the list of Private Acts. 

3. From 38 Geo. III. to 42 Geo. III., the di- 

vision is into three classes, termed Public 
General Acts ; Public Local and Personal 
Acts ; and Private Acts. 

4. From 43 Geo. III. to 54 Geo. III. the classes 

are termed Public General Acts; Local 
and Personal Acts to be judicially noticed ; 
and Local and Personal Acts not printed. 

5. From 55 Geo. III. to the present time, the 

division is fourfold under the following 
terms : — Public General Acts ; Local and 
Personal Acts declared Public, &c.; Private 
Acts printed by the King's Printer; and 
Private Acts not printed.* 



* These acts, which relate principally to inclosures, 
estates, &c. are printed at the expense of the parties con- 
cerned. 
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The date of the earliest statute extant in tad 
printed collections is 9 Henry III., the confirma- 
tion of Magna Charta. The only statute of this 
reign on the Roll, besides the Great Charter, ia 
the Charter of the Forest ; the others which are 
found in those collections, are printed from docu- 
ments preserved in various repositories. " Amongst 
our printed statutes," observes Bp. Nicolson, " the 
most ancient ones are of chief use and authority ; " 
and a few of those which afford illustrations of En- 
glish history may be here noticed. 

The Statute of Merton, so called because the 
Parliament or Council sat at the Priory of Merton 
in Surrey, was passed in the twentieth year of the 
reign of Henry III. a.d. 1236. In this parliament 
a proposal having been made that children born 
out of wedlock should be rendered legitimate by 
the subsequent marriage of their parents, the earls 
and barons with one voice answered, " We will not 
change the laws of England hitherto used and ap- 
proved." This act contains some provisions against 
the tyranny of the barons. By the statute named 
Assisa Panis et Cerevisi® 51 Hen. III. a. o. 1266, 
enactments were made respecting bakers and brew- 
ers, showing that those traders have not only at 
all times been more liable than others to the suspi- 
cion of imposition, but have been subject to regula- 
tions of particular severity. It is a remarkable 
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fact that women were summoned to this council.* 
Another act was passed in the same year, entitled 
Statutum de Scaccario, to provide against the ex* 
tortions of the officers of the crown in the collec- 
tion of the revenue, and prevent overcharges by 
the king's artisans and workmen. This is the first 
statute in the French language, and the only in- 
stance of any country in Europe permitting their 
laws to be enacted in a modern European language, 
and that not their own. The reason suggested for 
this peculiarity is, that there was a standing com- 
mittee in parliament to receive petitions from the 
provinces of France, which formerly belonged to 
the crown of England ; and as the answers to these 
petitions were in French, it might be a reason why 
all the parliamentary transactions should be in 
that language by way of uniformity. Another 
reason may perhaps be found in the general affec- 
tation of speaking the French language, and in the 
circumstance, that at this time the English people, 
and the inhabitants of the French provinces under 
the English dominion, considered themselves in 
great measure as the same people.f The Statute 
of Marlebridge, passed in the following year, con* 

* Omnes uxores comitum et baronum qui in bello occisi 
fuerunt, vel captivorum. Annates Waverteientes, Gale. 
f Barrington on the Statutes. 
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tains regulations with regard to civil property, 
which had been in a very precarious state during 
the preceding troubles ; and, like that of Merton, 
also provides against the oppression of the people 
by the barons. 

The Statute of Westminster the First, enacted 
in the third year of the reign of Edward I. 
a. d. 1275, deserves the name of a Code, rather 
than an Act of Parliament.* This statute was 
passed at a complete Parliament, as is recited in 
the preamble, because our lord the king had great 
seal and desire to redress the state of the realm m 
such things as required amendment. The statute 
named Extenta Manerii, passed in the next year 
of this reign, and instituting an inquiry into the 
extent and value of estates, with a view to taxa- 
tion, was intended to supply king Edward's want 
of treasure to carry on his wars in Wales. The 
great expense of these wars arose chiefly from the 
erection of the magnificent castles of Caernarvon, 
Beaumaris, and Conway, with some others, whose 
extensive ruins give abundant evidence of their 
former grandeur. In the Statute of Gloucester, 
6 Edw. I. a. d. 1278, four of the chapters relate 
to the city of London, affording proof of the great 
importance this city had acquired at so early a pe- 

* Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors. 
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riod. The Statute of Mortmain, in the next year, 
was made to enforce and extend the provisions of 
the Great Charter on the subject of alienation to 
religious societies, and thereby to check the accu- 
mulation of property in the possession of ecclesias- 
tical corporations. It is said that the number of 
monasteries built in the reign of Henry I. was so 
great, that almost all the labourers of the country 
were employed in the service of builders* The 
Statute of Merchants, 11 Edward I. called also 
the Statute of Acton Burnel, from the parliament 
having been held at the castle of that name, in 
Shropshire, was made to facilitate the recovery of 
debts by merchants, and contains some humane 
regulations regarding debtors and foreign creditors. 
It is conjectured that the reason for holding the 
parliament in that place was from its situation on 
the borders of Wales, where King Edward remained 
during the trial of Prince David at Shrewsbury, 
and planned that chain of castles in the western 
part of Shropshire, the ruins of some of which still 
remain, there having been thirty-six castles in that 
county.* The Statute of Wales, 12 Edward I., 
showing some of the laws and customs in the prin- 
cipality of Wales, indicates also, by the remedies 
provided, what was the law of England. By this 

* Barrington on the Statutes. 
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code Wales was governed till the reign of Henr^ 
VIII., when it was allowed to send members td 
parliament, and fully included within the pale of 
the constitution.* 

The Statute of Westminster the Second, 13 
Edward L, alone sufficient to procure for Edward 
the title of a consummate legislator, contains so 
many regulations, that together with the statute of 
Winchester and some others, it was ordered to be 
proclaimed in every county by King Edward IV. 
This is mentioned in the Year Book of 1 Henry 
VII. ; but the Chief Justice observes, that some 
of the privy counsellors who had sworn before the 
king to observe these laws and put them in execu- 
tion, broke through some of them almost in the 
next instant, f The Statute of Winchester, passed 
in the same year with the former, relates to regu- 
lations of police, and shows by its preamble the 
propriety of the establishment of ' hue and cry,' 
which made the whole county answerable for rob- 
beries and damages. It is directed by this law that 
the walls of the great towns should be shut from 
evening till morning; that watchmen should pa- 
trole the streets ; that the highways should be 
cleared of wood to the breadth of two hundred 

* Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors, 
f Daines Barrington. 
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feet, to prevent the concealment of the felon ; and 
that every man, according to his substance, should 
have arms in his house. The Statuta Civitatis 
London', also passed in the same year, contains 
some curious particulars relating to the police of 
the city. 

The Statute of Westminster the Third, 18 Ed- 
ward I., named also from its initial words Quia 
Emptores, is the first great statute of alienation. 
After the passing of this act, no new manor could 
be created, as no new reservation of services could 
be made. The Statutum de Moneta, 20 Edward 
JL contains the first regulations by parliament re- 
garding the coin. 

The Act for the Confirmation of the Charters, 
passed in the 25th year of this reign, contains mat- 
ters additional to the charters of great importance, 
as, that neither from the nobles, nor the common-, 
alty of the land, shall any aid or tax be taken or 
levied but by the common assent of the realm, and 
for the common profit thereof. By this act, says 
Lord Coke, the charters are also excellently in- 
terpreted, which is a confirmation in law. The 
statute, entitled Articuli Super Chartas, 28 Ed- 
ward I., amongst other enactments, provides reme- 
dies against the oppression of the subject by the 
king's purveyors. The king having shown a dis- 
position to evade the observance of the Confirma- 
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tion of the Charters, to which he had given hid 
assent when out of the realm, this statute waft 
passed by the parliament. To this act the king* 
gave his assent from the throne, in the presence 
of the Chancellor and the Judges, and from that 
time no sovereign of England has denied that the 
Charters are law, however in practice they may be 
violated. In the 34th year of this reign, the king 
having of his own authority taken a talliage of all 
cities, boroughs, and towns, an act entitled Statu* 
turn de Tallagio non concedendo, was framed in 
the form of a charter, which put an end to the 
claim of the kings of England to impose any tax, 
and compelled those who wished to rule without a 
parliament to have recourse to subterfuges, such 
as benevolences and ship-money.* 

These few examples may be sufficient to show 
how much illustration of history is afforded by the 
earlier acts of parliament, and in the Hon. Daines 
Barrington's Observations on the Statutesf may 
be perused a detailed account of all the more 
important acts from Magna Charta to the 21st 
James I. With respect to the legislation of Edward 
I. Sir William Blackstone remarks, that he can* 

* Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors. 

| This work was first printed in 1766, 8vo. ; five editions 
have been published, the last of which was in 1796, 4to. J 
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not give a better proof of the excellence of his con- 
stitutions, than that from his time to that of king 
Henry VIII. there have been very few, and those 
not very considerable, alterations in the legal forms 
of proceedings. The principal editions of the 
Statutes which have been printed are now to be 
noticed^ most of these, with the exception of the 
rarest and earliest of them, being in the Library 
of Lincoln's Inn. 

In the earliest Collections and Abridgments, all 
the Statutes previous to the reign of Henry VII. 
were printed in Latin or French, the languages in 
which they were respectively passed. The first of 
these, entitled Vieu Abregement des Statute, in 
folio, contains the Statutes in Latin and French, in 
alphabetical order to 33 Henry VI. a.d. 1455, 
and is supposed to have been printed by Lettou 
and Machlinia before 1481. 

Nova Statuta, 1. Edw. III. to 22 Edw. IV. in 
Latin and French, supposed to have been printed 
by Machlinia after the preceding, about 1482, folio. 

Statuta apud Westmonasterium edita anno primo 
regis Ricardi HI. In French, by Caxton or Mach- 
linia, in 1483, folio, immediately on being passed. 
This is the first instance of sessional publication by 
the king's printer, a practice continued to the present 
time. 

Statutes of Henry VII. A complete series of 
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the Statutes, from 1 to 7 Henry VII. the period of 
Carton's decease, was published by that printer, in 
folio, without date. It consists of eighty-two pages* 
and is described in the Bibliotheca Spenceriana by 
Dr. Dibdin, who says, it may be questioned whe*> 
ther there are three perfect copies in existence. 

Several portions of the Statutes of Henry VIL 
were printed by Wynkyn de Worde. 

Between 1497 and 1504, the Statutes from 
1 Edward III. to 12 Henry VII. inclusive, were 
printed by II. Pynson, in folio, in Latin and French 
respectively, those of Henry VII. only being in 
English. 

In 1508, Pynson printed in 12mo. the Statutes 
previous to 1 Edw. III. which are usually called 
Antiqua Statuta or Vetera Statute, those passed 
subsequently to that period being termed Nora 
Statuta. These were several times re-printed, and 
are the earliest printed copies known of these 
Statutes. 

In 1531, Berthelet printed in 16mo. an edition of 
Antiqua Statuta, similar to Pynson's, with addi- 
tions ; and in 1532, he printed a small collection 
of other Statutes previous to Edward III. which 
he entitled, Secunda Pars Veterum Statutorum. 
Of these two collections, several editions were 
afterwards published; the principal are those of 
Tottell, 1556, 1576 and 15#7, and that ofMarshe, 
1556. 
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- In the Alphabetical Abridgment of the Statutes 
by William Owen, of the Middle Temple, printed 
by Pynson in 1521 and 1528, l2mo. not only the' 
acts previous to, and in the reign of Richard II 1+ 
are in Latin or French, but the Abridgment of 
those of Hen. VII. and Hen. VIII. is in French, 
although they were passed and printed in English. 

Rastell's Abridgment. . The first English Abridg- 
ment of the Statutes was translated and printed by 
John Rastell, in 1519, folio, with a Preface on the 
propriety of the laws being published in English. 
This preface indicates the period when the acts 
were first " endited and written " in English, ascrib- 
ing that measure to Henry VII. 

Ferrers' Translation. The earliest printed trans- 
lation, not abridged, of the Charters, and of several* 
Statutes previous to 1 Edw. III. was made by 
George Ferrers, member of parliament. It was 
first printed in 1534, in 8vo. by Redman, and re- 
published in 1540 and 1542, with some amend- 
ments and additions. This translation was gene- 
rally adopted in subsequent editions of the statutes* 

In 1543, a volume of Statutes, in English, from 
Magna Charta to 19 Hen. VII. was printed by 
Thomas Berthelet, the king's printer, in folio; and a 
second volume soon afterwards, containing those* 
of Henry VIII. This is the first complete chrono-> 
logical series, either in the English, or the original 
p 
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languages, and the first translation of the statutes 
from 1 Edw. III. to 1 Hen. VIL The first volume 
was reprinted in 1564, and the second in 1544, 
1551, 1563, 1575. 

Between 1541 and 1548 ' The Great Boke of 
Statutes' in English, from 1 Edward IIL to 34 
Henry VIII., was printed as far as 24 Henry VII. 
by R» Myddylton, and thence by Berthelet* in 
folio. 

Rastell's Collection of Statutes. In 1557, a 
Collection of Acts from Magna Charta to that 
period, in alphabetical order, was published by 
William Rastell, Serjeant-at-Law, afterwards Chief 
Justice of K. B. The Statutes to the end of 
the reign of Richard HI. are given either in Latin 
or French, as first published, and all subsequent in 
English. This was reprinted in 1579, and fre- 
quently afterwards, with the acts prior to Henry 
VII. translated into English. 
. In the edition of Statutes in English, printed by 
C. Barker, in 1587, folio, the Title affords the ear* 
liest instance of the term, Statutes at Large. 

In the * Collection of sundry Statutes frequent in 
use,' ending with 7 James I. published by Ferdinan- 
do Pulton in 1618, folio, the editor first introduced 
a regular series of titles at the head of every chapter, 
apparently of his own invention. 

In 1618, the Statutes at Large, in English, were 
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published by the king's printers, Norton and Bill, 
in folio. This Collection, professing to contain all 
the acts at any time extant in print until 6 James 
I. is usually called Rastell's Statutes, although 
Rastell had been long deceased. 

An authentic Collection of the Acts and Ordi- 
nances passed during the Usurpation from 1640 to 
1656, by Henry Scobell, Clerk of the Parliament, 
was printed in 1658, folio. Partial collections of 
these were printed by Husband in 1646, by Field 
in 1651, &c After the Restoration, the Statutes 
of the reign of Charles I. and Charles II. by 
Thomas Manby were printed in 1667, folio. 

Respecting the various editions of the Statutes 
at Large, by Joseph Keble in 1676 ; by Mr. Ser- 
jeant Hawkins, in 1735, six vols, folio; by John 
Cay, in 1758, six toIs. folio ; by Owen Ruff head, in 
1762-1800, eighteen vols. 4to.; by Danby Picker- 
ing, in 1762, twenty-three vols. 8vo. continued an- 
nually; as well as those above noticed, full informa- 
tion is contained in the Introduction to the Statutes 
of the Realm published by the Record Commission. 
This valuable publication, containing all the Char- 
ters, with engraved fac-similes, and the Statutes 
from that of Merton, 20 Hen. HI. to the end of 
the reign of Anne, in their original languages, with 
translations, under the editorial care of Sir T. E. 
Tomlins, J. Raithby, &c. was printed in 1810-1828 
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in eleven volumes folio, with Alphabetical an£ 
Chronological Indexes. In the Introduction it ie 
stated, that no complete Collection has been printexj 
containing all the matters which at .different times* 
and by different editors, have been published as 
Statutes; and that no one complete printed trans- 
lation of all the acts previous to the reign of Henry 
VII. exists. 

The Library of Lincoln's Inn possesses several 
volumes of the Statutes in manuscript, the gifts of 
various benefactors. Most of them are written on 
vellum, in fine preservation, and some illuminated; 
they are chiefly of the fourteenth century. 

The folio edition of the Statutes, published ses- 
sionally by authority, printed in black letter till 3§ 
Geo. III. and continued in the Roman character, 
is in the Library, commencing with 21 Jac. I. ; 
and also the Local and Personal Acts, from 38 
Geo. III., and the Private Acts from 1 Geo. II, 
1727 to the present time. 

Statutes of Scotland. The first general 
collection of these Statutes, published by authority, 
was edited by Dr. Edward Henryson, and printed 
at Edinburgh in 1566, by Robert ^ekpreuik, in 
folio. From the character in which they are 
printed, these are usually termed the ' Black Acts/ 
But this collection contains, only the Acts from the 
return of James I, to Scotland in 1424 to the last 
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parliament of Queen Mary in 1564. Anbther edi- 
tion, containing the Acts from the same period to 
December, 1597, was published in that year by Sir 
John Skene, Clerk of Register. In 1609, a col- 
lection of the Laws of Scotland from the reign of 
Malcolm II. a. d. 1004 to that of Robert III. 
a. d. 1400, was published by Sir John Skene, in 
the original Latin, and a Scottish translation was 
printed at the same time, both in folio, with the 
treatises of ' Regiam Majestatem' and ' Quoniam 
Attachiaraenta'* so called from their initial words. 
This translation was reprinted in 1613, and again 
in 1774, 4to. In the year 1681, the Acts from 
19 James I. 1424 to 33 Charles II. 1681, were 
published in folio, by Sir Thomas Murray of Glen- 
dook, Clerk of the Council. There is also an 
edition, commonly called ' the Scotch Acts,' in 
three vols. 12rao. containing the Acts from 1424 
to 1707. 

An edition has likewise been published by the 
Record Commission in eleven volumes, folio, con- 
taining all the Acts of Parliament from the reign of 
David I. a. d. 1124 to 1707, the year of the Union 
of the kingddms of England and Scotland. This 
edition was published under the superintendence of 
Mr. Thomas Thomson, Deputy Clerk Register of 

* This consists chiefly of rules of proceedings in Court. 
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Scotland,* the first volume, which was not printed 
till 1844, beings brought to completion by Mr. C. 
Innes. The date of the other volumes is 1814* 
1824. In the first volume is a collation of the 
Regiam Majestatem with the treatise of Glanville, 
by which it is shown to contain the same matter 
almost in the same words. The Regiam Majes- 
tatem professes to be compiled by a private indi- 
vidual, by the command of King David ;f but the 
period of its compilation is now ascertained to be 
about two centuries later. Except in the manu- 
script collections which contain the treatise itself, 
there is no mention of the work earlier than in 
the ordinance of the Parliament of James I. in 
1425. The earliest copies now extant were written 
about the end of the 14th century. 

The first general collection of the Statutes of 
Ireland was made under the authority of Sir Henry 
Sidney, Lord Deputy of that kingdom in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and contains the Acts from 10 Henry 
VI. to 14 Elizabeth. It was printed at London by 

* Under the same superintendence were published in 
1839, the Acts of the Lords Auditors of Causes and Com* 
plaints, from 1466 to 1494, and the Acts of the Lords of 
Council in Civil Causes, from 1478 to 1495. 

f The early collectors of the laws of Scotland have 
concurred in ascribing a large body of ordinances to 
King David I. as the Justinian of that kingdom. 
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R. Tottellia 1572, folio. In 1621, a Collection 
of Acts from 3 Edward II. to 13 James I. made 
fey Sir Richard Bolton, Recorder of Dublin, was 
printed in that city, in folio. This was re-printed 
by the kings printer in 1678, and again in 1723* 
In 1765, the Statutes from 3 Edward II. were 
printed by authority at Dublin, in seven vols, folio, 
with an eighth volume of Tables. A republication 
of these took place in 1786, and was continued to 
40 Geo. III. 1800, forming, with two volumes of 
Indexes by William Ball, twenty-one volumes, 
folio. 

TRIALS. 

The Library possesses, besides several editions 
of the State Trials, an extensive collection of cri- 
minal and other trials. These collections are valu- 
able not only to the lawyer, but afford rich materials 
for the study of history, indicating in some degree 
the character of the times in which they occur, the 
manners and habits of the people, as well as their 
moral and intellectual condition. The trials of 
former times give life and reality, and what may 
be termed dramatic effect, to history ; and exhibit 
a great variety of character under circumstances of 
difficulty and danger. " In the results of many of 
them were involved not only the fate of the indivi- 
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duals immediately concerned, but the liberties of 
the whole nation ; and they display, in the most 
impressive form, the energies of great minds pow- 
erfully excited by the consciousness of being placed 
.in such momentous extremities. Some of the 
.mortal struggles here recorded present examples 
of indignant and uncompromising defiance of op- 
pression, with a .sacrifice of all considerations of 
personal safety; in other cases, are found instances 
of affecting and impassioned eloquence; and in 
others again, of calm, dignified, and persuasive rea- 
soning. The State Trials supply copious illustra- 
tions of the periods of history to which they relate, 
furnishing in some instances, the means of filling 
up outlines otherwise incomplete; in others, of 
tracing the small and almost unperceived causes 
of great revolutions; and in innumerable cases, 
destroying popular prejudices respecting the cha- 
racters of individuals, and placing in their true 
light the causes and motives of their actions."* 

An account of the proceedings in a criminal 
trial, being a record of facts ascertained by a tri- 
bunal erected for the express purpose of eliciting 
the truth, becomes, in process of time, one of the 
best sources of personal and general history. 
" Like a tragedy," says the author of Ion, " a mo- 

* Jardine's Introduction to Criminal Trials. 
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jnentous trial embraces within a few hours an 
important action, — condenses human interests, and 
-hopes, and passions within its anxious circle, — is 
^restrained, bounded, and dignified by solemnities 
and forms, which define it as a thing apart from 
the common succession of human affairs,— -deve- 
loped, sometimes, affecting traits of generosity, or is 
graced by the beauty of suffering, — and is termi- 
nated by a catastrophe which may decide character, 
fortune, or life itself." 

The State Trials were first collected and printed 
in 1719, with a Preface by Mr. Salmon, in four 
volumes* folio. The second edition was in 1730, 
with a Preface by Mr. Emlyn, in six volumes, 
folio; reprinted in 1742. Two supplemental vo- 
lumes were printed in 1735, and two additional 
volumes in 1766. A fourth edition was given to 
the public, by Mr. Hargrave, in eleven volumes, 
folio, 1766-81 ; and a new edition by W. Cobbett, 
T. B. Howell, and J. B. Howell, with an Index by 
David Jardine, in thirty-four vols. 8vo. 1809-28. 
This last collection commences with the proceed- 
ings against Archbishop Becket, 9 Hen. III. a. d. 
1163. 

In the Library is a Collection of Papers, Printed 
and Manuscript* relating to the memorable trial of 
Warren Hastings. This trial, remarkable on many 
accounts, is distinguished by the display of talent in 
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the managers and advocates engaged in the cause, 
and called forth some of the most brilliant speeches 
of Burke, Fox, and Sheridan. The Collection con- 
tains all the Reports of Committees, the Minutes 
of Evidence, and various other documents, with the 
.whole of the Proceedings at the Trial, which lasted 
130 days, continued at intervals from 1788 to 
1794. These Papers, with Indexes, are bound in 
.fifty-eight volumes, folio; of these, thirty-eight 
containing the Report of the Trial, are in manu- 
script, copied from the short-hand notes of Mr. 
Gurney; and amongst them is an unpublished 
speech of Sheridan. The collection, was purchased 
of Mr. Adolphus, by whom it had been used in 
his interesting narrative of the Trial in his History 
of the Reign of George the Third. 

Here is also a Collection of the Trials at the 
Sessions of the Old Bailey, now the Central Cri- 
minal Court, from the year 1730 to the present 
time, in 122 vols. 4to. and 30 vols. 8vo. A part 
of this set was formerly in the magnificent library 
of John, Duke of Roxburghe. In the Library of 
Lincoln's Inn there is likewise a Collection of all 
the publications relating to the celebrated Douglas 
Cause, including all the Speeches and Arguments 
in the case, and the various pamphlets written on 
the occasion. 
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CIVIL LAW. 

The next department of the Library to be no^ 
ticed is that devoted to Civil and Foreign Law, 
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and in this division the number of works is scarcely 
inferior to that of the writers on the Law of Eng- 
land. The importance of the study of the Civil 
or Roman law, and the great influence which that 
law has exercised over the judicial institutions of 
England, as well as of other European nations, are 
now generally admitted, but some of the testimo- 
nies of legal writers may be cited on the subject. 

By Sir Matthew Hale it is observed " that the 
true grounds and reasons of law were so well deli- 
vered in the Digest, that a man could never un- 
derstand law as a science so well as by seeking it 
there." By Sir John Holt,* Lord Chief Justice 
of K. B. in the reign of William III. it was con- 
fessed that the principles of our law are borrowed 
from the civil law, and therefore grounded upon 
the same reason. 

Chancellor Kent, " the Blackstone of America/' 
thus expresses his opinion of the Roman Law: 
" In every thing that concerns civil and political 
liberty, it cannot be compared with the free spirit 
of the English and American Common Law. But 
upon subjects relating to private rights and per- 
sonal contracts, and the duties which flow from 



* The name of Holt, can never be pronounced without 
veneration, so long as wisdom and integrity are revered 
among men. Sir James Mackintosh. 
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them, there, is no system of law in which principles 
are investigated with more good sense, or declared 
and enforced with more accurate and impartial 
justjce. * * * The. rights and duties flowing from 
personal contracts, express and implied, and under 
the infinite variety of shapes which they assume in 
the business and commerce of life, are defined and 
illustrated with a clearness and brevity without 
example." 

Of the Roman jurists Mr, J.G. Phillimore says: 
" The wonderful propriety of diction, the lucid 
structure of the sentence, the exquisite method of 
arrangement, give to the performances of these 
writers a charm peculiarly their own. Terms used 
with mathematical rigour in an unvarying signifi- 
cation, the clearest reasoning, the most refined 
distinctions, the most powerful analysis, and, above 
all, the most fruitful and luminous analogy, these 
are the heir-looms which the Roman jurists trans- 
mitted long inviolate, from one generation to ano- 
ther." Jt was asserted by Leibnitz, one of the 
most distinguished mathematicians, that he knew 
nothing which approached so near to the. method 
and precision of geometry as the Roman Law. 

It was observed by Mr. Bowyer, in a Lecture 
lately delivered in the Middle Temple Hall, that 
the * Corpus Juris' has occupied a larger space in 
the eyes of mankind than any other human body/ 
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o legislation; that out of it the law* of all conn* 
tries are raised; and that it is, indeed, a monument 
of human wisdom well worthy of contemplation by 
the philosopher, the statesman, and the lawyer. 

All that is now extant of Roman legislation 
consists of some Fragments of the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables, the Theodosian Code, the Corpus 
Juris Civilis, and the recently discovered Institu- 
tions of Caius ; to which may be added the Leges 
Regis collected by Lipsius and others, and laws 
attributed to Romulus, published by Balduinus. 

With respect to the Laws of the Twelve Tables, 
though there is much controversy regarding their 
origin, there is none about their existence. At the 
beginning of the fourth century after the founda- 
tion of the city of Rome, the old laws were reduced 
to writing by a supreme council appointed for the 
purpose, with additions chiefly from the Greek 
laws and customs. Ten tables thus formed, after- 
wards increased to twelve, were the foundation of 
the Roman law. The praetors, moreover, upon 
their entrance into office, promulgated an edict, or 
body of the rules which they intended to follow in 
deciding causes. Commentaries were afterwards 
written upon these edicts by the lawyers; and in 
the course of time the number of law-books in- 
creased to an enormous extent, in consequence of 
which the great work of reducing them to the form 
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of a digest was undertaken by the emperors in the 
fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era. 

In a. d. 438, the emperor Theodosius the Se- 
cond caused a body of laws to be compiled, which 
from him is named the Theodosian Code. It 
contains the edicts and rescripts of sixteen em- 
perors, from the year 312, the era of the first 
Christian emperor, to 438, and was promulgated, 
both in the eastern and western empire. The em* 
peror had been preceded in the compilation of a 
body of laws by two lawyers, Gregory and Hermo- 
genes, some fragments of which have been pre* 
served. After the establishment of the kingdom 
of the Visigoths, a digest of Roman law was framed, 
by the authority of Alaric II. in the year 506, for 
the use of the Roman inhabitants of that kingdom* 
This compilation, named the Breviary,* comprises 
extracts from the Theodosian Code, from the Novels 
of Theodosius and other emperors, from the works 
of the jurists Caius and Paulus, and from the Gre- 
gorian and Hermogenian codes, with an interpre- 
tation which accommodated these dispositions of the 
Roman law to the existing state of Society. This 



* This name was given to the work in the 16th cen- 
tury, when it was called the Breviary of Anianus, by 
whose signature the copies dispatched to the different 
districts were authenticated. 
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interpretation is of the highest historils»l value,' 
giving a faithful picture of the political condition* 
of the Romans.* 

The Theodosian Code was first printed at Basle* 
in 1528, folio, under the eare of John Sichard; 
the second edition was by Jean du Tillet, Paris,/ 
1558, 8?o, . This edition is more complete than 
the former, but omits the ancient commentary. It 
was followed by that of Cujacius, printed at Lyons r 
in 1566, folio ; again at Paris, in 1586, folio, and 
at Geneva in 1586, 4to. Various other editions 
were printed, but all were eclipsed by that of James 
Godefroy, who was engaged for the space of thirty 
years in the work, and died in 1652, before its 
completion. The edition was committed to the 
press by Anthony Marville, professor of law in 
the university of Valence, who had purchased the 
library of Godefroy, including his manuscripts^ 
" Immortale opus est, quod Gothofredus perficit,". 
is the testimony of Hugo, the eminent German 
civilian, to the merit of the work. Gibbon also 
speaks in the highest terms of its usefulness as a 
work of history as well as of jurisprudence. The 
Code was re-published at Leipsic, in 1736-45, in 
six volumes, folio, by John Daniel Ritter, professor 
of philosophy, eminently qualified for the task. By 

* Quarterly Jurist. 
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Subsequent additions* from recently discovered 
manuscripts, the first five books of the Theodosian. 
Code, which had long appeared defective, are 
greatly, improved. 

The Roman law contained in the Corpus Juris 
Cjvilis consists of the Code, Digest, and Insti- 
tutes of Justinian, with the Novells or Novel Con- 
stitutions, and thirteen edicts of that emperor, to 
which have been subsequently added the Novella? 
of Leo and other emperors, and the Feudorum 
Consuetudines. In a. d. 528, a commission was' 
appointed by Justinian, at the head of which was 
placed his minister Tribonian, for the purpose of 
compiling a new Code. The collection made by 
this commission) containing the edicts and rescripts 
of emperors from Hadrian to Justinian, was com* 
pleted and sanctioned in the year 529 ; but some 
new decisions having been found necessary, the 
code was revised, the first edition suppressed, and 
a new one, with these laws inserted, sanctioned in 
534. In the year 530, Tribonian was appointed, 

* Some additions, from a MS. in the Vatican, were 
published some years after Bitter's edition, by Zirardint 
and Amaduzzi ; and some fragments have been more re-, 
cently discovered in other libraries by the professors 
Peyron and Clossius. These new materials have received 
additional illustration from Dr. Wenck, professor of civil 
law in the university of Leipsic. 

Q 
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with sixteen associates, to prepare a digest of legal 
science, from writings of the highest reputation; 
and the work thus compiled was published a* d. 
533 under the title of Digests or Pandects. Tri* 
bonian was also employed, in conjunction with 
Theephilas, professor of law at Constantinople, 
and Dorotheus, professor at Berytus,* to prepare? 
an introduction to the study of the law. This was 
sanctioned in 533, and published under the title of 
Institutes. " This little work," says Dr. Bever, 
" is so truly admirable, both for its method and 
conciseness, as well as for the elegance of its 
composition, that it has been imitated by almost 
every nation in Europe that has ever made any 
pretence to reduce its own laws to a regular and 
scientific form." It is formed on the model of the 
Institutions of Caius or Gaius, a jurist who lived 
about the time of Antoninus, the recent discovery 
of which is regarded, from the illustrations it affords 

* The city of Berytus, beautifully situated on the coast 
of Syria, was celebrated for its school of jurisprudence, 
founded during the third century. It was destroyed by 
an earthquake in the year 554, and near the ancient site 
another town named Beirout was founded by the Druses, 
and possessed by the Emirs as their capital, till their ex- 
pulsion by Djezzar, Fasha of Acre. The name has become 
again famous from its connection with the memorable 
destruction of Acre,' under Sir Charles Napier, in 1840. 
Since that period a British consul has been resident there. 
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of the Roman law, as forming a new era in the 
history of jurisprudence. 

The Institutions of Caius, a work of which only 
some fragments had been previously known, was 
discovered by Niebuhr in the Cathedral Library 
of Verona. An extract from the manuscript was 
communicated to Professor Savigny, of Berlin, 
who easily ascertained that it formed a portion of 
the work of Caius. Professors Goschen apd Bek- 
ker, members of the University of Berlin, were 
dispatched by the Royal Academy of that city to 
Verona, to execute a transcript of the MS.,* a 
task in which they were aided by Dr. Bethmann 
Hollweg, professor of law at Bonn. The work 
was published by Goschen at Berlin in 1820, and 
reprinted in 1824, in 8vo. ; and by its restoration 
much light has been thrown upon the Roman law, 
many doubts have been elucidated, and difficulties, 
before regarded as hopeless, cleared up.f 

The Institutes of Justinian were first printed at 
Mentz, by Schoeffer, in 1468, folio ; the Code, in 

* This ancient manuscript, supposed to have been 
written before the compilation of Justinian, is a codex re- 
scriptuty and to a considerable extent bis rescriptys, and 
could not be deciphered without the aid of a chemical 
process. 

• f Dr. living's Introduction to the Study of the Civil 
£aw; and Smith's Greek and Roman Biography. 
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1475, by the same printer ; and the whole of the 
Pandects in 1489, at Venice. Portions of the 
Pandects were printed in 1475. In the Library 
of Lincoln* s Inn is a fine copy of the Digestun* 
Novum,* printed by Jenson at Venice in 1477, of 
the Digestum Vetus printed by Baptist de Tortis 
at Venice in 1494 ; the Code by the same printer 
in 1493, and by Nicolas de Benedictis at Lyons* 
in 1506. All these are in folio, in the original oak 
binding. There is also a copy of the edition of 
the Pandects, by Laelius and Francis Taurelli, 
beautifully printed by Torrentini at Florence in 
1553, folio, from the celebrated manuscript pre* 
served in the M edicean Library. The story, long 
prevalent, respecting the discovery of this manu- 
script at the capture of the city of Amalfi, and its 
subsequent removal to Florence, has been shown 
to be unfounded, and is now universally discredited. 
It is, however, regarded as the most authentic ma- 
nuscript, and volumes of controversy have been 
written on the subject. Among the editions of 

* In the 15th century the Digest was divided into three 
parte, the Digestum Vetus, Infortiatum, and Digestum 
Novum. Various conjectures have been given respecting 
the etymology of the word Infortiatum. The division so 
named begins with the third title of the twenty-fourth 
book, ' Soluto Matrimonio,' and ends with the thirty- 
eighth book. The word Pandects, derived from the 
Greek, denotes the comprehensive nature of the work. 
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the Corpus Juris Civilis in the Library, is that with 
the gloss, or interpretation of Accursius, printed 
at Lyons in 1627, in six volumes, folio ; and that 
with the notes of Denis Godefroy, printed by El- 
zevir at Amsterdam in 1663, two volumes folio, 
edited by Simon Van Leeuwen. 

A Greek paraphrase of the Institutes was written 
by Theophilus, one of the compilers of the original 
work. Of this paraphrase several editions have 
been printed; the most complete is by William 
Otto Reitz, printed at the Hague in 1751, in two 
volumes 4to. In the opinion of Haubold, professor 
of law at Leipsic, this is unequalled by any similar 
publication, except Ritter's edition of the Theodo- 
sian Code. The Pandects and Code were likewise 
translated into Greek. 

The Basilica is a body of law chiefly compiled 
from that of Justinian for the government of the 
eastern empire. Its name is derived, either from 
the Emperor Basilius, or from its containing im- 
perial constitutions (BaciAt/cac £tara££cc). The 
work was undertaken by Basilius, but the death of 
that emperor occurring in 886 before its completion, 
the task was effected by his son Leo, surnamed the 
philosopher ; and the work received a final revision 
under Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the son of 
Leo. A portion of this work was first published in 
1557 at Paris, by Gentian Hervet ; other portions 
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appeared at various times ; but the most complete 
edition, till the recent publication of Heimbach, 
was that by Charles Annibal Fabrot, professor of 
law in the university of Aix, printed at Paris in 
1647, in six volumes, folio. A Supplement to 
this edition, by W. O. Reitz, containing Books 
xlix-lii., was printed in Meerman's Thesaurus, 
and reprinted, with additions, by David Ruhn- 
kenius at Leyden in 1765. A new edition by 
Gustavus Ernest Heimbach, is now in course of pub- 
lication. The first volume was printed at Leipsic in 
1833, 4to. ; and the fifth volume is nearly completed. 
Of the works in which are preserved the remains 
of legislation before the time of Justinian, the Li- 
brary contains the Quatuor Fontes Juris Civilis by 
Godefroy ; Jurisprudent Vetus Ante-Justinianea* 
by Schulting ; Jus Civile Ante- Justinianeum, by 
Hugo ; and Juris Romani Ante-Justinianei Frag* 
menta Vaticana, by Angelo Mai. 
- Among the works of French writers on the 
Roman law are those of Durand, author of the Spe- 
culum Juris ; Bude,* distinguished by his know* 
ledge of the Greek language, the friend of John da 
Lascaris, and librarian to Francis I. ; Du Moulin, 



* Bude was so ardent in the pursuit of study that in the 
Preface to his hook Be Asse he complains that he had 
not more than six hours for study on his wedding day* 
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so devoted to. study that, in order not to lose 
Jime in attending to his affairs, he made over all 
his property to his younger brother ; Baudouin, 
Hotman, Contius, Duaren; the great Cujas ; Ay mar 
de Rival, the first who attempted a history of the 
.civil law;* Doneau,f preserved by his pupils 
from the massacre of St. Bartholomew ; Pithou, a 
pupil of Cujas, who at the age of seventeen was 
able to speak without preparation on the most dif- 
ficult questions of Roman law, and was author 
of Les Libertes de 1' Eglise Gallicane ; Brisson, 
counsellor of state and * president a mortier,' of 
whom Henry III. used to say, that no prince could 
boast of having in his service so learned a man; 
Mornac, Favre, Domat — the intimate friend of 
Pascal — termed by Boileau, le restaurateur de k 
raison dans la jurisprudence; Ferriere, and Pothier. 
Du Moulin, who lived at the beginning of the 
16th century, enjoyed universal reputation in his 
time, and so sensible was lie of his own merit and 
of the esteem in which his writings were held that 
he has said in one of his works : Ego qui nemini 
cedo, et a nemine doceri possum. On the cele- 
brated Cujas, or Cujacius, who lived in the same 

• Printed at Valence, in 1515. 

f The works of Doneau have been recently printed in 
twelve volumes, folio, at Borne and Macerata, 1828-33. 
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century, writers on jurisprudence hare vied with 
each other in lavishing praises. His knowledge of 
^ancient literature, joined with the most consummate 
•knowledge of the law, gave him a decided superior 
rity over other civilians. His reputation was s# 
great in the public schools of Germany that, when 
his name .was mentioned, every one took off his 
hat Among his pupik were Joseph Scaliger, the. 
philologer, and the president De Thou, the histo* 
rian. Beneath his portrait, prefixed to his works,* 
is the following distich : 

Si qiueris qualis Cujacius, ectie fignram ; 
Si qiueris quantum, dicere nemo potest. 

Duaren, as devoted to ancient learning as Cujas, 
differs from him by inculcating the necessity of 
forensic practice to form a perfect lawyer.f Of 
the work of Domat on the Civil Law,;); the chan* 
cellor D* Aguesseau thus speaks : " Personne n a 
mieux approfondi que Domat le veritable principe 
des lois, et ne la explique d'une maniere plus digne 
d'un philosophe, d'un jurisconsulte, et d'un Chre- 
tien/' 

* Several editions of his works have been printed ; the 
last was at Venice, in eleven volumes, folio, 1758-83. 

f Hallam's Literature of Europe. 

X The best edition of the Loix Civiles of Domat, is 
that of Paris, 1777, folio. The work was translated into 
English, by William Strahan, of Lincoln's Inn, and printed 
in 1722, and again in 1737, in two vols, folio. 
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• In the great work of Pothier on the Pandects, the 
.design of the author was, without making any. altera- 
tion in the text, to digest them anew,. and to re*- 
establish them in their natural order, at the same 
time adding to them those, laws of the Code and 
.Novels, which explain, confirm, or abrogate the laws 
of the Pandects. "* For more than twelve years Pa- 
ltrier laboured upon this work, interrogated the an- 
cients, studied the moderns, devoured the commen- 
tators. He consulted every thing, verified every 
thing, reproduced everything which deserved to be 
retained. He did what sixty jurisconsults, selected 
by Justinian, were unable to do in reference to the 
laws of their own country* In his book, such is the 
mighty power of method, a single word is frequently 
equivalent to a commentary, and the position of a 
law suffices for its interpretation." * Ainsi se trou- 
vent retabli le plus vaste systeme de legislation que 
la sagesse humaine ait pu concevoir.f The first 
edition of this work was printed at Paris in 1748, 
three vols, folio ; the last, with a translation of the 
text into French by M. de Breard-Neuville, in 
1818-23, in twenty-four vols. 8vo. 

Among the works of the jurists of Italy on the 
Roman law are those of Azo, author of the Surama 



* Galerie Francaise, cited in American Jurist, 
f Biographie Universelle. 
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Aurea ; Accursius,* author of the Corpus Glossa- 
tam ; Bartolus, formerly held in the highest esteem 
in France and Spain, as well as in his own country ; 
Baldus, who at the age of seventeen attracted the 
admiration of Italy by his subtile explanation of 
one of the laws of the Digest; Paul de Castro, 
whose writings were so much, esteemed by Cujas 
that he has said : Qui non habet Paulum de Castro, 
tunicam vendat, et emat ; Jason Mayno, who was 
honoured by the attendance of Louis XII. at his 
lecture at Pavia, and, besides other rewards, re- 
ceived the dignity of Count Palatine from the em- 
peror Maximilian; Alciati, the first who really 
associated literature with law ; Menochius, whose 
works eclipsed those of Baldus and Bartholus ; Al- 
beric Gentilis, who received the doctor's cap at 
twenty-one years of age, but quitted his country on 
account of religion, and taught at Oxford in 1582 ; f 
Gravina, the most eloquent of all the more re- 

* The text of the Corpus Juris Civilis was almost for- 
gotten and buried under more than thirty glosses, which 
were reduced to a single commentary by Accursius, whose 
work, known as * The Gloss,' without the express autho- 
rity of any government, obtained, through custom, almost 
the force of law. American Jurist. 

t Alberic Gentilis was much employed by the subjects 
of the king of Spain for their causes in England. His 
discussions on different topics of prise law are valuable to 
the student, even at the present day. 
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cent civilians. With Alciati, literature became the 
handmaid of law ; the historians of Rome, her an- 
tiquaries, her orators and poets were called upon to 
elucidate the obsolete words and obscure allusions 
of the Pandects.* 

, Among the Spanish writers are Antonio Augus- 
tino, archbishop of Tarragona, who, conversant 
with every branch of literature, has by his numerous 
works thrown much light on various departments of 
history, antiquities and law ;f Covarruvias, bishop 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, Vasquez, Gomez, Castillo So* 
tomayor, and Perez. Of the Portuguese writers 
are Antonio Govea, eminent alike as a critic and 
a lawyer, of whom it has been said that he is the 
only jurist who ought to have written more ; and 
Pierre Barbosa. 

Among the distinguished German authors are the 
works of Leunclavius, who collected books in Tur- 
key, from which he published his Jus Graco-Ro-, 
manum, a work of much value for illustration of 
the history of the Greek law in the eastern empire ; 
Schneidewin, Mynsinger, Bachov, Hoppe, Ritters- 
husius, Treutler ; Everard Otto, whose Thesaurus 
Juris Romani, in five volumes, folio, comprehends 

, * Halkun's Literature of Europe. 

f He is author of one of the earliest books written on 
Coins. 
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a large number of rare tracts on the civil law ; Hei- 
neccius, one of the best writers of elementary works. 
With his Antiquitatum Romanarum Jurispruden- 
tiam illustrantium Syntagma, no similar publication 
has yet come into competition. To these names 
may be added the more recent works of Hommel, 
Cramer, one of the most classical of the German ci- 
vilians, Haubold, Hugo,* Warnkoenig; and among 
the historians of the Roman law, the works of 
Struve, Hoffman, Brunquell, Bach, and Professor 
Savigny, whose History of the Roman Law during 
the Middle Ages is one of the most remarkable 
productions of the present age. 

Among the Dutch writers on civil law are We- 
9embeck, Peek, Brederodius, Matthseus, Huber ; 
Voet, the great oracle of the practising lawyers 
m Scotland ;f Westenberg; Schulting, whose wri- 
tings are replete with philological and historical 
illustrations of ancient jurisprudence ; Noodt, one 
of the most learned men that the profession of the 
law has boasted, remarkable for the purity of his 
style ; Bynkershoek, the President of the Supreme 
Court of Holland ; Vinnius, celebrated by his copi- 



* The Chapter of Gibbon on Civil Law has been trans- 
lated into German, with notes, by Hugo 5 and into French, 
with more copious illustrations, by Warnkoenig. 

f Dr. Irving's Study of the Civil Law. 
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ous and elaborate commentary on the Institutes ; 
and Meerman, who rendered an important service 
to the cause of jurisprudence by the publication of 
his Thesaurus Juris Civilis et Canonici, in seven 
volumes, folio, to which a supplementary volume 
was added by his son, whose princely library, well 
known to book-collectors, was sold by public auction 
in 1824. 

In England the civil law was publicly taught at a 
very early period. The first professor was Vaca- 
rius, a native of Lombardy, who had studied under 
Irnerius at Bologna, and who read lectures in the 
university of Oxford in the reign of Stephen A. d, 
1150, and composed for the use of his pupils a 
compendious treatise, extracted from the Code and 
Pandects. His history has been recently illustrated 
by Dr. Wenck, professor in the university of 
Leipsic, who has inserted the Prologue and copious 
extracts from the work in the volume he has pub- 
lished on the subject, in which he has corrected 
the errors of previous writers respecting Vacarius. 
Several manuscripts of the epitome of Vacarius are 
in existence. The works of Aldric, an Engligh 
lawyer who taught at Oxford in the reign of Henry 
IL, are cited by Accursius in his Gloss. 

The Canon Law (from mvwv, a rule), a term 
used to denote the ecclesiastical law sanctioned by. 
the church of Rome, is contained in the. Corpus 
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Juris Canonici. The laws of the indent Greek 
church are contained in the BiMiotheca Juris Ca* 
nonici Veteris edited by William Yoel and Henry 
Justel, printed at Paris in 1661, in two Toluenes, 
folio ; and in the publication of Bishop Beveridge 
entitled, Pandects Canonum SS. Apostolorum, et 
Conciliorum ab Ecclesia Gneca receptorum &c* 
two vols, folio, Oxford, 1672. 

The contents of the Corpus Juris Canonici are : 
1 . Gratiani Decretum, originally entitled Concor- 
dia discordantium Canonum. Gratian waB a na- 
tive of Clusium, or Chiusi, near Florence, and a 
Benedictine monk of S. Felice at Bologna. The 
work was completed in 1 1 5 1 . The principal sources 
from which it is derived are the Scriptures, the 
Apostolical Canons, the decisions of councils, the 
decretal epistles of pontiffs, the works of the Greek 
and Latin Fathers, the Theodosian Code, Cor- 
pus Juris Civilis, &c. 2. Decretalium D. Gre- 
gorii Papas IX. Compilatio * This was framed un- 
der the direction of Gregory IX. who filled the 



1 * This compilation had been preceded by those of Dio- 
njrsius Exiguus, an abbot in the sixth century, and of 
Fulgentius Ferrandus, who flourished soon afterwards; 
of Isidorus Hispalensis, Bishop of Seville from 595 to 636 j 
of Cresconius, about 690 ; Isidorus Mercator, otherwise 
called Peccator, about 830, and described as impostor no- 
quiasimus j and I vo, Bishop of Chartrea from 1092 to 1115. 
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papal chair 'from 1227 to 1241. In the execution 
of the work be employed Raymundo de Penafort,a 
learned Spaniard, afterwards canonized. These de- 
cretals are rescripts of the popes, in answer to pre* 
lates and other persons by whom they have been 
consulted. 3. liber Sextus Decretalium D. Bo- 
nifacii Papae VIII. This is supplementary to the 
former collection, and was compiled under the au- 
thority of Boniface, pontiff from 1294 to 1303. 4. 
Clementis Papas V. Constitutions in Concilio V T ie- 
nensi edits. Clement, whose residence was at 
Avignon, presided in the council of Vienne in the 
year 1312; and in addition to the constitutions 
there enacted, his collection comprises some other 
constitutions and decretals divulged by himself. 
These Clementinas were promulgated in 1317 by 
his successor, John XXII. 5. Extravagantes D. 
Joannis Papas XXII. This collection consists of 
twenty constitutions of John XXII., and was so 
named because they wandered beyond the limits of 
the . collection which contained the works already 
enumerated as belonging to the body of the canon 
law. 6. Extravagantes Communes. This collec- 
tion comprehends the constitutions of various popes 
from Urban VI. to Sixtus IV. 

Many editions of the Corpus Juris Canonici have 
been published ; one of the most esteemed is that 
by the brothers Peter and Francis Pithou, printed 
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at Paris in 1687, 2 vols, folio; another is also* 
worthy of notice, as being edited by a Protestant, 
professor of law, Justus Henningius Boehmerv*. 
printed at Halle in 1747, 2 vols. 4to. The last, 
edition was by iEmilius Ludovicus Richter, pro- 
fessor of law in the Academy of Marburg, printed* 
at Leipsic in 1839, 4 to. This contains likewise the' 
Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent. 

The Institutions of Jo. Paulus Lancelottus, in- 
serted in some of the editions of the Corpus Juris 
Canonici, do not form an essential part of the au- 
thorized collection, never having received the papal 
sanction, though undertaken with the approbation 
of Paul IV. They are the production of a lawyer, 
are closely modelled upon the Institutes of Justinian,-* 
and were first published in 1563, shortly before the 
dissolution of the Council of Trent. 

Among the foreign works on ecclesiastical law. 
in the Library may be noticed the Jus Ecclesias- 
ticum Universum of B. Z. Van Espen, printed at 
Louvain in 1753, 4 vols, folio, with a Supplement,, 
at Brussels, 1768. This work " for depth and ex- 
tent of research, clearness of method, and perspi- 

* Such was the reputation enjoyed by this professor, 
that, according to the Baron de Bielfeld, difficult and intri- 
cate processes were frequently transmitted from Italy, to 
be decided by the law faculty of the Protestant university 
of Halle, during the period when Boehmer was dean. 
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acuity of style, equals any work of jurisprudence 
-which has issued from the press."* There is also 
another work entitled Jus Ecclesiasticum Univer- 
sum, hy Fr. Schmalzgrueber, printed at Rome in 
eleven vols. 4to. 1843-5. In the Library there is 
likewise a fine copy of the Tractatus Universi Juris, 
in 28 volumes, folio, printed at Venice by Fr. Zi- 
letti, 1584-6. This voluminous work, published 
under the auspices of Pope Gregory XIII., con- 
taining 715 treatises on civil and canon law, was 
printed within the space of two years. 

Besides the general body of canon law, every 
nation in Christendom has its own national canon 
law, composed of Legatine, Provincial, and other 
Ecclesiastical Constitutions. 

The Legatine Constitutions of England are the 
ecclesiastical laws enacted in national synods, held 
under the cardinals Otho and Othobon, legates 
from the Popes Gregory IX. and Clement IV. in 
the reign of Henry III. The provincial Constitu- 
tions are principally the decrees of provincial sy- 
nods, held under divers archbishops of Canterbury, 
from Stephen Langton in the reign of Henry III: 
to Henry Chichele, in the reign of Henry V. These 
constitutions were adopted by the province of York 
in the reign of Henry VI. 
' — i 

* Butler's Hone Juridicce. 
R 
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Commentaries have been written upon the Pro- 
vincial Constitutions of England by several canon- 
ists, the chief of whom is William Lyndwood, dip 
vinity professor at Oxford, official of Canterbury, 
and Bishop of St David's in 1434. His Provin- 
cials was first printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1496, and has been several times reprinted* The 
Library possesses the Paris edition of 1505, that of 
Antwerp, 1525, and that of Oxford, 1679, folio. 
" The learned canonist has digested under heads 
the substance of almost every constitution made in 
the synods of the province of Canterbury from the 
time of Stephen Langton to Archbishop Chichele* 
The method he has token is that of the decretals 
of Pope Gregory IX., justly esteemed the most va- 
luable and systematic part of the canon law. To 
this digest he has added a comment, replete with il- 
lustration from the writings of foreign canonists, 
and long experience in our own ecclesiastical courts* 
The merit of its execution has placed Lyndwood 
much above his predecessor John de Athona, who 
had led the way in this walk of study by his gloss 
on the legatine constitutions of Otho and Otho- 
bon."» 

Among the writers on the Law of Nature and 
Nations there are in the Library the works of Gro- 

* Beeves'* Hist, of the English Law. 
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tins, Pufiendorff, Wolff, Burlamaqui, Vattel, and 
Martens. The reduction of the law of nations to 
a system was reserved for Grotius, whp was " ce- 
lebrated as an historian, a scholar, a poet, and a 
divine; a disinterested statesman, a philosophical 
lawyer, a patriot who united moderation with firm- 
ness, and a theologian who was taught candour by 
his learning."* His treatise De jure Belli ac 
Paris, undertaken by the advice of Lord Bacon and 
Nicholas Peiresc, is perhaps the most complete 
work on the subject. It was regarded as of first- 
rate importance to Gustavus Adolphus and Oxen- 
stiern, and has attracted the attention of men of 
letters in all countries. Within fifty years of the 
death of Grotius. an edition was published with 
" variorum" notes, — an honour never before ac- 
corded to any but classic authors. The first edi- 
tion was printed at Paris in 1623; within half a 
century from its appearance twenty-three editions 
were published, and forty-five before 1759. Several 
editions are in the Library ; among them is that of 
Van der Meulen, folio, Amst. 1704, that with the 
Commentaries of Cocceius, in 4 vols, folio, — and 
the translation by the Rev. A. C. Campbell, in 
three vols. 8vo. 1814. There are also several edi- 
tions of the work of Puffendorff de Jure Naturae et 

* Sir James Mackintosh. 
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Gentium; among them is the French translation,' 
with notes, by Barbeyrac, 2 vols. 4to. Amst. 1724, 
and the English translation of Bp. Kennet, with 
the Notes and prefatory discourse of Barbeyrac, 
translated by Mr. Carew of Lincoln's Inn, folio, 
1749. The treatise of Wolff, the celebrated mathe- 
matical philosopher, in eight volumes 4to. 1741-48, 
is the most copious on this subject. To the last 
edition of VatteFs Droit des Gens is prefixed a 
French translation of Sir James Mackintosh's Dis- 
course on the Law of Nature and Nations by M. 
Royer-Collard. 

In the class of Diplomacy the Library possesses 
the great work of Dumont, containing the Treaties 
of Peace, &c. made in Europe from the time of 
Charlemagne to 1738, forming, with the Supple- 
ment of Rousset and other additions, twenty volumes 
in folio, 1726-39. There is also the Collection 
by Martens, of Treaties from 1761 to 1842, with 
the various Supplements, in forty volumes 8vo. 
Gottingen, 1791*1846. Sir James Mackintosh, 
speaking of diplomatic and conventional law, ob- 
serves : " So much of these treaties has been em- 
bodied in the general law of Europe, that no man 
can be master of it who is not acquainted with them. 
The knowledge of them is necessary to negotiators 
and statesmen ; it may sometimes be important to 
private men in various situations in which they may 
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be placed; it is useful to all men who wish either 
to be acquainted with modern history, or to form a 
sound judgment on political matters." 

Among the foreign works on Maritime and 
Commercial law in the Library are the Consulat de 
la Mer, the works of Pardessus, Loccenius, Plan- 
tanida, Baldasseroni, Azuni, Tapia, Valin, Emeri* 
gon. Respecting the ancient collection, the basis 
of the maritime laws of Europe, entitled Codigo de 
las Costumbres Maritimas, called also Libro del 
Consulado, and Consulat de la Mer, there is much 
controversy among legal writers. It has been by 
many supposed to have been compiled about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, but in the opinion 
of M. Pardessus the time of its compilation is about 
a century later. The first edition with date was 
printed at Barcelona in 1494 ; the best edition is by 
D. Antonio Capmany, Madrid, 1791, two vols. 4to. 
The work has been translated into the German* 
Dutch, French and Italian languages. 

The admirable work of M. Pardessus,* a French 
advocate, contains a history of maritime legislation 
from the earliest times, and a collection of the ma- 
ritime laws of all the nations of Europe, and of some 



* Collection de Lois Maritimes anterieures au XVIII «. 
Steele, par J. M. Pardessus, Membre de l'lnstitut, Paris, 
1828-45, six vols. 4to. 
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of the Oriental nations, down to the eighteenth 
century. All these documents, including the Con- 
sulat de la Mer, the Laws of Oleron, &c. are printed 
in their original languages, with a French transla- 
tion. 

Among the writers on Feudal Law the works of 
Du Moulin, Schilter, Corvinus, Strove, Herve, &c. 
are in the Library. The digest of consuetudinary 
law, known under the name of Feudorum Consue- 
tudines, and commonly subjoined to the Corpus 
Juris Civilis, is said to have been compiled in the 
reign of Frederick Barbarossa, a.d. 1152-1190, 
by Gerardus Niger, likewise called Capagistus, and 
by Obertus de Orto or Horto, both lawyers and 
consuls' of Milan. 

Here may be mentioned also the Codex Legum 
Antiquarum of Frederick Lindebrog, a lawyer of 
Hamburg, containing the Codes of the Visigoths, 
Lombards, Franks, Burgundians, and other " bar- 
barous " nations. It was published at Frankfort in 
1613, folio. A similar collection was published by 
P. Georgisch at Halle, entitled Corpus Juris Ger- 
manici Antiqui, 1738, 4to. ; and another by Paul 
Canciani, " Barbarorom Leges Antiques," printed 
at Venice in 1781, five vols, folio. 

With respect to these laws it is a curious fact 
that law should be " attached not to place but to 
persons — a sort of moveable chattel, or piece of 
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household furniture which each individual shall be 
at liberty to transport with himself from place to 
place, in every capricious change of his abode. 
Such, however, was the law of the dark ages. The 
Lombard, the Goth, the Frank, the Burgundian, the 
Saxon, the Roman, residing in the same district, 
all enjoyed their separate laws."* It constantly 
happens, says Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons, in a 
letter to Louis le Debonaire, that of five persons 
who are walking, or sitting together, not one is 
subject to the same law as the other. f 

In these collections are printed the Formularies 
of Marculf, a French monk who lived in the seventh 
century, exhibiting the forms of forensic proceedings 
and of legal instruments. " So naturally is law con* 
nected with precision and form ; and thus soon, even 
before the year 660, was it found necessary to re- 
duce the institutions and legal proceedings of bar- 
barians into that sort of precision, which is fully 
exhibited in our modern practice, and which is found 
so necessary." J 

Another curious relique of early jurisprudence 
is the * Assises de Jerusalem,' a body of laws framed 
for the government of his new subjects by Godfrey 



* Quarterly Jurist. 

f Bouquet Recueil des Historiens. 

I Professor Smyth's Lectures on Modern History. 
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of Bouillon, elected king of Jerusalem after its 
conquest by the crusaders, a. d. 1099. They are 
based chiefly on the customary laws of France, and 
were called Assises, from their having been con- 
firmed in a sitting or assembly of the chief persons 
of the state. They were afterwards modified and 
enlarged by Godfrey and his successors ; and about 
the year 1290 were arranged by Jean dlbelin, 
Count of Jaffa and Ascalon, Lord of Beirout and 
Rama. These laws were introduced into the island 
of Cyprus by Guy de Lusignan, and, after that 
island had fallen under the dominion of the Vene- 
tians in 1489, were translated into the Italian lan- 
guage, and printed at Venice in 1535, folio. The 
first French edition of Assises was by Gaspard 
Thaumas de la Thaumassiere, printed at Bourges 
in 1690, folio, with the * Coutumes de Beauvoisis,' 
by Beaumanoir. They were printed in Latin by 
Canciani in his Barbarorum Leges Antiquse. A 
beautiful edition by Count Beugnot was printed at 
Paris in 1841, in two vols, folio, forming part of 
the * Recueil des Historians, des Croisades,' pub- 
lished by order of the French government. M. 
Victor Foucher also commenced an edition of which 
two volumes have been published, 1839-41, 8vo. 
The first volume of another edition by £. H. 
Kausler, of Stuttgart, intended to form three vo- 
lumes, 4to. was printed in 1839. 
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FOREIGN LAW. 

The department of Foreign Law in the Library 
has received an important accession from the liberal 
donation already mentioned of Mr. Purton Cooper, 
and from this source the divisions of Spanish, 
German, Danish, and Northern Law have been 
especially enriched. Many books in these classes, 
beautifully printed, in admirable preservation, and 
of great intrinsic value, were also obtained by pur- 
chase from the collection of the late Mr. John Miller, 
one of the Benchers of Lincoln's Inn, eminently 
distinguished by his knowledge of languages, whose 
library was peculiarly rich in books on foreign law 
in the finest condition. 

Among numerous works in the Library on the 
Law of France may be noticed the collection 
entitled Ordonnances des Rois de France de la 
Troisieme Race, in twenty-three vols, folio, known 
as the Collection of the Louvre. This work, which 
has occupied more than a century in publication, 
was begun in 1723 by M. De Lauriere, a French 
advocate, who died while the second volume was 
in the press, and was continued successively by 
MM. Secousse, Villevault, De Brequigny, Pastoret, 
and Pardessus; the last volume was published in 
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1849.* The earl'est document is dated 1051, in 
the reign of Henry I., and the latest in Nov. 1514, 
at the close of the reign of Louis XII. An Index 
to the first nine volumes was published in 1757, 
but this has been superseded by a more copious 
Table to the whole work by M. Pardessus, pub- 
lished in 1847. Of the same class is the ' Recueil 
General des Anciennes Lois Francaises depuis Tan 
420, jusqu'i la Revolution de 1789/ by MM. 
Jourdan, Decrusy, Isambert, Taillandier, in twenty* 
nine vols. 8vo. Paris, 1821-80; and the Capita* 
laria Regum Francomm, edited by Stephen Ba* 
luie. This work, containing laws enacted by the 
kings of the first and second dynasties, was printed 
at Paris in 1677, in two vols, folio ; and again in 
1780, edited by P. de Chiniac. The Capitularies, 
so named because the Laws are divided into chap- 
ters, begin a. d. 554, and end in 921. The For- 
mularies of Marculf and others are added. 

Of the customary laws of France one of the most 
interesting collections is the Coustumes de Beau- 

• In a Memoire sur P Organisation Judioiaire et 1 'Ad- 
ministration de la Justice en France, prefixed to this vo- 
lume, M. Pardessus says : C'est sous le regne de Louis 
XII. et de son predecesseur Charles VIII., que fiirent 
publiees les grands ordonnanccs par loaquelles l'organua- 
tion judiciaire a ete portee a un etat qui s'est maintenu, 
sans modifications tres-sensibles, jusqu'a la revolution de 
1789. 
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voisis, by Fhilippes de Beaumanoir, printed at 
Bourges in 1690, folio. A new edition by Count 
Beugnot, in two vols. 8vo. Paris, 1842, has been 
published by the Historical Society of France. 
This treatise of Beaumanoir, who was bailiff to 
Robert, Count of Clermont, son of Louis IX. 
giving an account of the customary laws of Beau* 
voieis as they prevailed in the year 1283, "is so 
systematic and complete, and throws so much 
light upon our ancient common law, that it cannot 
be too much recommended to the perusal of the 
English antiquary, historian, or lawyer."* The 
Somme Rurale, ou le Grand Coutumier Generate 
de Pratique Civile et Canonique, by John Bouteil- 
ler, with the notes of Charondas le Caron, 4to. 
Paris, 1611, is also in the Library. It was first 
printed in 1479, at Bruges, folio. 

On the customary law of Normandy may be no- 
ticed ' Le Grand Coustumier du Pays et Duche de 
Normendie,' beautifully printed in the Gothic cha- 
racter at Rouen, in 1515, folio; the edition of Be* 
rault, folio, 1648; the commentary of Godefroy, in 
two vols, folio, 1776 ; that of Basnage, in two vols, 
folio, 1778 ; and that of Flaust, the production of 
fifty years of labour, printed at Rouen, in 1781, in 
two volumes, folio. On the Coutumes of Paris, here 

* Barrington's Observations on the Statutes. 
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is the commentary of Charondas le Caron, in the edi- 
tion of his works printed in 1637, two vols, folio ; 
that of Claude de Ferriere, 1685, in three vols, fo- 
lio; and that of Eusehe De Lauriere, 1777, in 
three vols. 12mo. ; and on the Coutumes of Bur* 
gundy, the work of the president Bouhier, printed 
at Dijon, 1742-46, in two vols, folio. Besides these, 
there is the general collection of the customary 
laws of France, entitled Nouveau Coutumier Ge- 
neral, by M. Bourdot de Richebourg, in four vols. 
folio, Paris, 1724. 

Here too will be found a recent publication of 
Count Beugnot, entitled Les Olim, ou Registres 
des Arrets rendus par la Cour du Roi, containing 
the registers of the decisions of the Parliament of 
Paris from 1254 to 1318, printed at Paris, 1839- 
48, in three vols. 4to. 

In the Library are also the works of the Chan- 
cellor D'Aguesseau, distinguished not only by his 
legal attainments, but by his knowledge of lan- 
guages, his acquaintance with every branch of li- 
terature and science, and the eloquence of his com- 
positions ;* and those of Pothier, eminent by his 
writings as a lawyer, his talents as professor, his 

* D'Aguesseau, on being reproached with delay and 
indecision in the conduct of business, replied : When I 
consider that a decision of the chancellor is law, I feel 
that along time may be allowed for deliberation. 
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integrity as a magistrate, and bis virtues as a citi- 
zen. From the works of Pothier, the compilers of 
the Code Civil derived a great part of the materials 
of which that body of law is composed. The best 
edition of the works of D'Aguesseau is by M. Par- 
dessus, in sixteen vols. 8vo. Paris, 1819 ; and that 
of Pothier, by M. Dupin, in eleven vols. 8vo. Paris 
1827. 

The works of Coquille, Du Moulin, Boullenois, 
and Furgole are also to be found here, those of 
Jousse and Muyart de Vouglans on criminal law ; 
the Repertoire de Jurisprudence and Questions de 
Droit of Merlin, and the Jurisprudence Generate 
du Royaume, by M. Dalloz. Of the Commenta- 
ries on the Code Civil, here are the works of Du- 
vergier, Toullier, Locre, Rogron, Troplong, &c. 

There is an eminent French writer whose name 
should have been mentioned among the authors of 
treatises on the Law of Nature and Nations — that 
of Montesquieu, whose Spirit of Laws " will remain 
not only one of the most solid and durable monu- 
ments of the powers of the human mind, but a strik- 
ing evidence of the inestimable advantages which 
political philosophy may receive from a wide sur- 
vey of all the various conditions of human so- 
ciety."* 

* Sir James Mackintosh. 
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Among the works on the Lav of Italy will 
be found Regni Sicilian Capitula, by Raimund Rai- 
mundetta, folio, Panhormi, 1623; Constitutiones 
Kegni utriusque Sicilies, with the Commentaries of 
Andrew de Yseraia and Bartholomew Capuani, 
edited by Gabriel Sarayna; Jus Regni Neapolitani, 
by Charles Tapia, seven vols, in five, folio, Neapoli 
1605-42 ; Consuetudines Neapolitan®, by Charles 
de Rosa, folio, Neapoli, 1677; Institutiones Theo- 
rico-Practicae Criminales, by J. M. Paoletti, 4to. 
1805 ; Codice dei Delitti e delle Pene del Regno 
d' Italia, four vols. 8vo. Milano, 1811 ; Codice per 
lo Regno delle due Sicilie, in five parts, Napoli, 
1819; Codice Penale Universale Austriaco, in two 
parts, 8vo. Milano, 1815; Codice Civile Generale 
Austriaco, 8vo. Milano, 1815 ; Codice Civile e Co* 
dice Penale per gli Stati di Parma, Piacenza e Guas- 
talla, two vols. 8vo. Parma, 1820; Codice Estense 
Civile, two vols. 8vo. Modena 1816; Codice Ci- 
vile per gli Stati di Sardegna, 8vo. Torino 1837; 
Decisioni della Gran Corte Civile in materia di Di- 
ritto, by Michel Agresti, two vols. 4to. Napoli, 
1827-28. 

On the Laws of Spain the following admi- 
rable collection is in the Library. 

Fuero Juzgo, en Latin y Castellano. Fol. Madrid, 
1815. This is a collection of the Laws of the Visi- 
goths, who invaded and conquered Spain in the 
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fifth century. The title in Latin is Liber Judi- 
cium, or Forum Judicum ; in Spanish, Fuero Juzgo, 
or Libro de los Jueces, that is, the Book of the 
Judges. There is an earlier edition entitled Forus 
Antiquus Gothorum Regum Hispaniae, opera Al- 
fonso a Villadiego, folio, Matriti, 1600. 

£1 Fuero Real de Espana, two vols, folio, Ma- 
drid, 1781. The code of King Alonzo IX., with 
the Latin commentary of Diaz de Montalvo. 

Las Siete Partidas del Rey D. Alfonso el Sabio, 
three vols. 4to. Madrid, 1807. This code -of laws 
of King Alonzo IX,* entitled the Seven Portions 
or Divisions, was completed in the year 1264. A 
splendid edition, with the Gloss of Gregorio Lo- 
pez, of which there is a large paper copy in the 
Library, was printed at Madrid in 1789, in four 
vols, folio. An edition, with observations by Dr. 
Joseph Berni, entitled Apuntamientos sobre Las 
Siete Partidas, in seven parts, folio, was printed at 
Valencia in 1759. 

* The Prologue of each book of the Partidas begins 
with a letter of the name of the Kiug : 
A servicio de Dios. 
La Fe Catholiea. 
Fizo unestro Sciior Dios. 
Onrus sonaladas. 
Nacen ontre los omes. 
Sesudamente dixcron. 
Olvidanza, d atrevimiento. 
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Ordenancas Reales de Castilla, compnestas por 
el Doctor Alphonso Diaz de Montalvo, glosadas por 
el Doctor Diego Peres, 4 torn, in two vols, folio. 
Salamanca, 1575-1609. These royal ordinance* 
of Castile were compiled by order of K. Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella. £1 Fuero Viejo de Castilla, 
with notes by the Doctors Asso and Manuel, folio, 
1^71. Ordenamiento de Alcala: Laws enacted 
by K. Alonzo XL in the Cortes of Alcala in 1348, 
folio, 1774. 

Leyes de Toro, two vols, in one, folio, Madrid 
1827 ; containing laws enacted in the Cortes at 
Toro in 1505. D. Antonii Gomezii ad Leges 
Tauri Commentarium, folio, Lyons, 1761. Gomezii 
Varia Resolutiones Juris Civilis, Communis et 
Regii, three torn, in two vols, folio, 1761. 

Novisima Recopilacion de las Leyes de Espana, 
five vols, folio, Madrid, 1805, with a volume of 
Index, 1829. The first edition of the ' Recopila- 
cion* was published in 1567. 

Recopilacion de Leyes de los Reynos de las 
Indias, four vols, folio, Madrid, 1774. These laws 
are in use in the island of Trinidad, and in Loui- 
siana. 

Institutiones del Derecho Civil de Castilla, by 
Doctors Ignacio Jordan de Asso and Miguel de 
Manuel, two vols. 8vo. Madrid, 1806. This work 
has been translated into English, by L. F. C. 
Johnston, 8vo. London, 1825. 
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El Fuero, Privileges, &c. de Viscaya, folio, 
1762. Ordenanzas de la Casa de Contratacion 
de Bilbao, folio, 1669. Las Prematicas, Orde- 
nancas, &c. de Bilbao, folio, s. a. 

Practica y Formulario de la Chancilleria de 
Valladolid, 8vo. 1667. Curia Fiiipica, by Juan de 
Hevia Bolanos, folio, Madrid, 1825. Libreria de 
Escribanos, Abogados y Jueces, by Don Jose 
Febrero, remodelled by D. Jose Marcos Gutierrez, 
five vols. 8vo. Madrid, 1825. Febrero Novisimo, 
o Libreria de Jueces, &c. by D. Eugenio de Tapia, 
nine vols. 8vo. Valencia, 1825. Materia Criminal 
Forense, by Villanova, four vols. 4to. Madrid, 
1807. Practica Criminal de Espana, by Don 
Jose Marcos Gutierrez, three vols. 8vo. Madrid, 



Prontuario de las Leyes y Decretos del Rey 
Don Jose Napoleon I. desde el ano de 1808, three 
vols. 4to. 1810-12. 

Historia del Derecho Real de Espana, by Sotelo, 
8vo. 1821. Ensayo Historico sobre la antigua 
Legislacion y principales Cuerpos Legales de los 
Reynos de Leon y Castilla, 4to. 1808; Teoria de 
las Cortes o Grandes Juntas Nacionales de los 
Reinos, three vols. 4to. 1820, by D. Fr. Martinez 
Marina ; and by the same author, Juicio Critico 
de la Novisima Recopilacion, 8vo. 1820. Ensayo 
Historico-Critico sobre la Legislacion de Navarra, 
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by D. Jose Maria de Zuaznavar, three parts in 
four vols. 4to. San Sebastian, 1827. 

The chief works on the Law op Portugal 
are : — Ordenacoens do Senhor Rey D. Alfonso V. 
five vols. 4to. Coimbra, 1786. Ordenacoens do 
Senhor Rey D. Manuel, five vols. 4to. 1797. 
Repertorio por Duarte Nunez do Liao, 1820. 
Ordena9oens e Leis do Reino de Portugal, recopi- 
ladas por mandado del Rei D. Filippe o Primeiro, 
three vols. 4to. 1824. Repertorio das Ordenacoes, 
e Leis do Reino de Portugal, four vols. 4to. 1795. 
Colleccao Chronologica dos Assentos das Casas da 
Supplicacao e do Civil, 4to. 1817. Direito Civil 
de Portugal, por Manuel Bourges Carneiro, three 
vols. 4to. Lisboa, 1826-8. Synopsis Chronologica 
de Subsidios ainda os mais raros para a Historia e 
Estudo Critico da Legisla9ao Portugueza, por D. 
Jose Anastasio de Figueiredo, two vols. 4to. Lisboa, 
1790. Dissertacoes Chronologicas e Criticas sobre 
a Historia e Jurisprudencia Ecclesiastica e Civil 
de Portugal, por D. Joao Pedro Ribeiro, four vols. 
4to. 1810-29. Additamentos e Retoques a Sy- 
nopse Chronologica, 4to. 1 829. Institutiones Juris 
Civilis Lusitani cum Publici turn Privati, four vols. 
8vo., 1827-8— Historia Juris Civilis Lusitani Liber 
singularis, 1827 — Institutiones Juris Criminalis 
Lusitani Liber singularis, 1829 — by Paschal Joseph 
Mello Freire, who filled the professor's chair in 
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the university of Coimbra, and was called to Lis- 
bon by Q. Maria I. in 1783, to assist in the com- 
pilation of a new code of laws. 

On the Laws of Belgium the principal works 
are : — Coutumes et Lois de Flandres, with a French 
version and the Flemish text, the Latin and Flem- 
ish notes of Lanrens Van den Hane, and the obser- 
vations of M. le Grand, advocate in the parliaments 
of Paris and Flanders, printed at Cambray in 
1719, three vols, folio. Observationes et Res Ju-< 
dicatae ad Jus Civile Leodiensium, by Charles de 
Mean, with the notes of G. De Louvrex, printed at 
Liege in 1740, in eight vols, folio, with a fine poiv 
trait of the author by Michael Natalis. Decisiones 
Curiae Belgicae, by Paul Christinaeus, six vols, 
folio, Antwerp, 1671. To these may be added 
the works of Everard, Sande, and Stockmans ; 
and of modern publications the Pasinomie, con- 
taining the Laws, &c. of Belgium from the year 
1814 ; and the Pasicrisie, containing the Decisions 
of the Courts from the same year. 

Amongst the works on the Law of Holland 
may be noticed the Inleydinge tot de Hollandsche 
Rechts-Geleerthyt by Hugo Grotius, 4to. 1767, 
which has been translated into English, by Mr. 
Charles Herbert, 8vo. 1845 ; the Quaestiones Juris 
of Bynkershoek; the Censura Forensis of Van 
Leeuwen, folio, 1741 ; the Codex Batavus of Van 
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Zurck, 4to. 1764 ; the Placaten ende Ordonnantien, 
and Manier van Procederen, two vols. 4 to. 1781-3, 
of Van Merula ; the Decisien en Observatien, of 
Loenius, 4to. 1712 ; the Papegay or Formulier- 
Boek of Van Alphen, two vols. 4to. 1712 ; the 
Theses Selects of Van der Keessel, 4to. 1800 ; 
Verklaring oyer de Statuten, &c. in Frieslandt, by 
Dominicus Hamerster, 4to. 1760; Keuren van 
Rhynlandt, Keuren van Amsterdam, and Keuren 
▼an Rotterdam ; De Crimineele Ordonnantien van 
Koning Philips van Spanje, with a French trans- 
lation and Observations by Bavius Voorda, 4to. 
1792; the Judicieele Practijcq and other works of 
Van der linden, whose Institutes were translated 
into English by J. Henry, 1828, 8vo. Among the 
books on Dutch Law is also a version in that lan- 
gnageof Bouteiller's Somme Rurale, printed at Ant- 
werp by Henry Eckert van Homborch in 1503, 
folio, with a curious wood-cut frontispiece of a king 
on his throne, surrounded by his council. 

Among the numerous works in illustration of the 
Law of Germany, besides the collections of Lin- 
debrog and Canciani before mentioned, will be 
found : — Corpus Juris Germanici Antiqui, by P. 
Georgisch, 4to. 1738 ; and the similar collection of 
Ferd. Walter, 3 vols. 8vo. 1824, containing the 
Laws of the Alemanni, Burgundians, Goths and 
other Teutonic nations. Corpus Juris Germa- 
nici Publici ac Privati ex medio ffivo hactenus in- 
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editum, by the Baron de Senckenberg and G. G. 
Koenig de Koenigsthal, printed at Frankfort, in two 
vols, folio, 1760-66, containing the Kayser-Recht, 
or Jus Csesareum, the Richstich Landrecht and 
Lehnrecht, and the Schwabisches Landrecht,* or 
Jus Provinciate et Feudale Alemannicum. Of this 
there are two copies, one on fine paper. 
, In this class the following books must be noticed 
as curious specimens of early printing. 

Der Sachsenspiegel, printed at Augsburg, by 
Anna Riigerin, 1 484, folio. This edition, which is of 
great rarity, is particularly described by Panzer, who 
says that its existence has been doubted. An edi- 
tion of the Sachsenspiegel, by Eykens von Repgow, 
folio, Leipzig, 1732; and a recent edition by Dr. 
C. G. Homeyer — Der Sachsenspiegel/ nebst den 
verwandten Rechtsbiichern — three parts in. two 
vols. 8vo. Berlin, 1835-44, are also in the Library. 

Die Guldin Bull Keyser Karls des vierden, und 
die Reformacion Keyser Friedrichs des dritten in 
kunigklichen wirden zu Franckfurt gemacht, print- 
ed by Lienhart Holl, at Ulm, 1484, folio. The 
Golden Bull of the Emperor Charles IV. promul- 
gated at the Diet of Nuremberg in 1356, became 
the fundamental law of the German empire. 

Reformacion der Statt Franckenfurt am Meine 



* An edition of the Landrecht of the Schwabenspiegel, 
by W. Wackernagel, was printed at Zurich in 1840, 8vo. 
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des heiligen Rbmischen Reichskammer, Mentz, 
John Schoeffer, 1509, folio. Der Neue Layenspie- 
gel, von Udalric Tengler, Strasburg, 1514, folio ; 
and the edition of the same work printed in 1532, 
folio. Both of these editions are full of carious 
wood-cuts, representing various circumstances of 
judicial proceedings, the different modes of torture 
and punishment, &c. Die Richterlich Clagspiegel, 
by Sebastian Brandt, Strasburg, Jo. Albrecht, 
1533, folio. 

Keyser Karls des funften und des Heiligen Ro- 
misches Reichs Peinlich Gerichts Ordhung, printed 
at Mentz, by Ivo Schoeffer, in February 1533, and 
again in 1534, folio, with curious wood-cut frontis- 
piece. This celebrated code of the Emperor Charled 
V., named the Caroline, was promulgated in the Diet 
of Augsburg in 1530, and designed to correct 
abuses in the administration of criminal justice: 
The first edition now known was printed at Mentz 
in the month of February, 1533, by Ivo Schoeffer^ 
who printed another edition in August in the same 
year, and reprinted the work repeatedly. The Ger- 
man jurist, J. C. Koch, in the preface to his edi- 
tion of the work in 1824, mentions upwards of 
thirty editions in his possession printed in Ger^ 
many in the sixteenth century. The work was trans- 
lated into French by Vogel, and printed at Maes- 
tricht in 1779, 4to. 

Satzung, Statuten und Ordnungen bestandiger 
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gutter Regierung, printed at Franckfurt, by Chris- 
tian Egenolph, 1531, folio. Ordnung und sundere 
Gesetz des heiligen Romischen Reichs Hoffgericht 
zu Rotweil, by the same printer in 1535, folio. 

Der Rechten Spiegel, by Justin Gobler, Franck. 
furt, Chr. Egenolph, 1550, folio. With curious 
wood-cuts, relating to contracts and other affairs 
of life, and a fine portrait of the author. 

The following work, printed from a MS. of the 
14th century, is also worthy of notice : — The Asega- 
Buch, the Book of the Judge, containing the Laws 
of the Rustringian Frisians, compiled about A. d. 
1212-1250, with a German translation and notes 
by Dr. T. D. Wiarda, 4to. Berlin, 1805. 
, The works of the best modern authors, in addi- 
tion to the codes of the various German states with 
commentaries, are to be found here ; and among 
these are the works of Goenner,* Hugo, Savigny, 
Eichhorn, Feuerbach, Grimm, Mittermaier, Zacha- 
ria, Falck, Dieck, Dirksen, Henke, Hasse, Weber, 
Zeiller, Puchta, Putter, Phillips, Oesterley, Wini- 
warter, Maurenbrecher, &c. &c. 

Among the works on the Law of Hungary 
must be noticed Corpus Juris Hungarici, by Ste- 

* On the work of Goenner on Mortgages it has been 
observed : — l'auteur etend ici sa theorie a toutes les legis- 
lations, embrasse tous les temps d'un coup d'oeil scienti- 
fique, et traite a fond cette partie si essentielle du droit. 
Revue Encycloptdique. 
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pben de Werbdcz, printed at Tyrnau, in two vols, 
folio, 1751 ; and YVerboczius Illustrates, sive Deere- 
turn Tripartitum Juris Consuetudinarii inclyti Regni 
Hungarian 8vo. Buda, 1822. Monumenta Vetera 
Legislationis Hungarice, by J. N. Kovachich, 8ro. 
Klausenburg, 1815. Astraea, complectens subsidia 
literaria ad Historiam Legislationis et Jurispruden- 
tiae Hungarice, by M. G. and J. N. Kovachich, 2 
vols.8vo. Buda, 1823. Institutiones Juris Hungarici 
Privati, by Emeric Kelemen, 3 vols«8vo. Buda, 18 18 ; 
and by the same author, Historia Juris Hungarici 
Privati, 8vo. 1818. Summarium Elementorum Jtt~ 
risprudentiae Hungaricae, by Alexander Kovy, 8vo. 
Saros Patak, 1822. Epitome Institution um Juris 
Hungarici Privati, by J. N. Markovics, 8vo. Buda, 
1822. Jus Georgicum Regni Hungarici, by C. 
Pfahler, 8vo. Vienna, 1820. Elementa Juris Hun- 
garici Judiciarii Criminalis,by Paul Szlemenics, 8vo. 
Presburg, 1827. On the Law of Bohemia :•— 
Codex Ferdinandeo - Leopoldino- Josephino-Caroli- 
nus, pro haBreditario Regno Bohemia?, ac incorpo- 
ratis aliis Provinces, utpote, Marchionatu Moravian, 
et Ducatu Silesiae, by John Jacob, Prague, 1720, 
folio; and Institutiones Juris Boemici, by J. J. 
Fiegl, Prague, 1765, 8vo. 

In the Library are many works of great value on 
Danish Law, among which the following are more 
particularly worthy of notice. 

Kong Christian den Femtis Danske Lov, beauti- 
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fully printed in large Gothic Characters, on fine 
paper, at Copenhagen in 1683, hound in red velvet 
with gilt leaves. Printed uniformly with this, in 
1687, and in uniform binding, is a copy of the 
Norske Lov of King Christian V.; and in one of 
the volumes is a note by Mr. Miller, to whom they 
belonged: " Ambobus his exemplaribus usus est 
quondam Fridericus IV. in Collegio Summi Tribu- 
nalis prasidens." 

- Regis Christiani Quinti Jus Danicum : the Laws 
of K. Christian V. translated into Latin by H. 
Weghorst, 4to. 1698 ; and the Latin version of P. 
A. Hoyelsinus, 4to. 1710. This Code has been 
translated into English for the use of the inhabi- 
tants of the Danish settlements in America, and 
printed in 1756, 8vo. 

Kong Christian den Andens Geistlige oc Verd- 
slige Danske Lov-Boger, edited by P. H. Reset), 
4to. 1584. 

Lex Siellandica Erici Regis: Kong Eriks Sjel- 
landske Lov, 1821 ; Danske Recesser og Ordin- 
antser af Kongerne af den Oldenborgske Stamme, 
1824; Danske Gaardsretter og Stadsretter, 1827; 
with introductions, translations, and notes by J. L. 
A. Kolderup-Rosenvinge, in three vols. 4to. 

Den Rette Jiidske Lowbog, 4to. 1642. Den 
Jydske Lovbog, in ancient Danish, with Latin 
translation, observations, &c. by P. Kofod Ancher, 
4to. 1783. Das Jiitsche Low, translated into 
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German by Dr. Blasius Eckenberger, edited by Dr. 
N. Falck, 4to. Altona, 1819. Exposiciones in 
Leges Juciae, per Kanutum, Episc. Vibergensem, 
et utriusque juris doctorem, 4to. HaffhuB, 1508 ; 
with curious wood-cut frontispiece* 

Udvalg af gamle Danske Domme, afsagte paa 
Kongens Retterting og paa Landsting, with obser- 
vations, &c. by Dr. J. L. A. Kolderup-Rosenvinge, 
four vols. 4to. 1842-48. 

En Dansk Lov-Historie, fra Kong Harald Blaa- 
tands Tid til Kong Christian den Femtes, af P. 
Kofod Ancher, two vols. 4to. 1769-76. Grundrids 
af den Danske Lov-historie, af J. L. A. Kolderup- 
Rosenvinge, 8vo. 1822. This last work has been 
translated into German by Dr. C. G. Homeyer, 
8vo. 1825. 

On Norwegian Law may be observed: — Jus 
Aulicum Antiquum Norvegicum Hird-Skraa voca- 
tum, with Danish and Latin versions by Janus 
Dolmer, two vols. 4to. 1666-73. Samling af gamle 
Norske Love, by Hans Paus, three vols. 4to. 1752. 
Regis Magni, Legum Reformatoris, Gula Thingen- 
ses, sive Jus Commune Norvegicum, with Latin and 
Danish interpretation, 4to. Copenhagen, 1817. Nor- 
ges Gamle Lov indtil 1387, edited by R. Keyset 
and P. A. Munch, three vols.4to. Christiania, 1846- 
9. The Norske Lov of K. Christian V. has been 
already mentioned. Another edition both of this 
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and the Danske Lov, by C. P. Rothe, was published 
in 1753. 

On Icelandic Law are :■— Hin Forma Logbok 
Islendinge sora nefhist Gragas. Codex Juris Islan- 
dorum Antiquissimus qui nominatur Gragas ; with 
Latin interpretation, and historical and critical pre- 
face by J. F. G. Schlegel, two vols. 4to. Copenhagen; 
1829. Den Islandske Lov, Jons Borgen, udgiven 
af Kong Magnus Lagabstir anno 1820 ; translated 
into Danish by Egel Thorhallesen, 8vo. 1763. Jus 
Ecclesiasticum Vetus, sive Thorlacd-Ketillianum 
constitutum an. Chr. 1023, 8vo. 1775 ; Jus Eccle- 
siasticum Novum sive Arnaeanum constitutum a. d. 
1175, 8vo. 1777. These two works were edited, 
with Latin version and notes, from the Arna-Mag- 
naean MSS.* by G. J. Thorkelin. There is a copy 



* Arnas Magnusson Magnseus, a native of Iceland, in 
the 17th century, professor of history and keeper of the 
archives, and librarian of the university at Copenhagen, 
had formed one of the richest collections ever made of 
books on Northern history, a great part of which became 
a prey to the flames in the year 1728, in the conflagration 
which destroyed at the same time the library of the uni- 
versity and a considerable portion of the city. Upon his 
death in 1730, he bequeathed to the university about 1200 
volumes which had been saved from the fire, together 
with the rest of his property, a certain portion of which 
was to be applied to the translation and printing of the 
Sagas and other MSS. of his bequest. The Gragas, and 
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of each on fine paper in the Library. Jarnsida edr 
Hakonarb6k : Codex Juris Islandormn antiquissi* 
mas, qui nominator Jarnsida seu Liber Haconis, 
with Latin interpretation, historical preface, &c. by 
Th. Sveinbjornsson, 4to. 1847. 

On the Law of Sweden the principal works 
are :— Suede Regni Leges Provinciales et Civiles, 
by John Loccenius, printed at Stockholm in 1662, 
folio.* Swerikes Rijkes Landz-Lagh, and Stadz- 
Lagh, two vols. 4 to. 1635. Sweriges Rikes Lag, 
4to. 1736. Sverikes Rikes Iogh-Boker, two vols, 
folio, 1666. In a folio volume lettered Schwed- 
isches Gesetibach are Dahle-Laghen, 1676 ; Then 
gambla Skane Lagh, 1676 ; Biarkoa Ratten, thet 
ar, then aldsta Stadz-Lag i Swerikes Rike, 1687 ; 
Nogra gambla Stadgar, 1687 ; Gothlandz-Laghen, 

Gula-Thingenses above mentioned were printed from these 
manuscripts. 

* Bound with this work is the Eonunga Styrilse, hoc 
est, Begum Principumque Institutio ab incerto auctore 
Gentis Suetice conscripta 5 with Latin version and notes 
by John Scheffer ; printed at Stockholm in 1669, with the 
following note in the handwriting of Mr. John Miller, to 
whom the book belonged : " Very rare, and said to have 
been suppressed—why, I do not understand. It contains 
no very original or profound observations, but its simplicity 
may be the best proof of its efficiency. In the first and 
second volumes of Archenholtz' Life of Christina, it is 
strongly recommended by Gustavus Adolphus to his 
daughter." 
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1687; Wisby Stadz-Lagh, 1688; Then gambla 
Wissby Sio Ratt, 1689 ; all printed at Stockholm. 
De Jure Sueonum et Gothorum vetusto Libri duo, 
a Joh*. O. Stiernhook, 4to. 1672. Jus Vetus Up- 
landicum, translated into Latin by Loccenius, with 
notes, &c. by C. Lundius, edited by Olave Rudbeck, 
folio, 1700. Codex Juris Sueo-Gotprum Antiqui : 
Samling af Sweriges Gamla Lagar, edited by Dr. 
H. S. Collin and Dr. C. J. Schlyter, six vols. 4to. 
Stockholm, 1827-1844. 

Many works on the Laws of Asiatic Nations 
may be noticed in the Library, among which are 
Ayeen Akbery, or Institutes of the Emperor Ak- 
ber, translated from the Persian by F. Gladwin, 
two vols. 4to. 1800. Ta Tsing Leu Lee : the 
Penal Laws of China, translated by Sir G. T. 
Staunton, 4to. 1810. The Code of Gentoo Laws, 
or Ordinations of the Pundits, translated by N. B. 
Halhed, 4to. 1776. The Hedaya, or Guide: a 
Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, four vols. 
4to. 1791. Precis de Jurisprudence Musulmane, 
from the Arabic of Khalil-Ibn-Ishak,* with Notes 
by M. Perron, Vols. 1 to 3. 8vo. Paris, 1848-9 ; 

* Khalil, the author of this work, who lived in the 14th 
century, was surnamed the glory of religion, or of religious 
law. He taught jurisprudence at Cairo, acquired great 
reputation . by his sagacity, and was raised to the first 
rank of the Ulemas of Egypt. v 
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forming part of the Exploration Scientifique de 
l'Algerie, now publishing by order of the French 
government. Digest of the Institutes of Hindu Law, 
or Ordinances of Menu, translated by Sir W. Jones. 
Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and Successions, 
by H. T. Colebrooke, three vols. 8vo. 1801. 
Hindu Law, by Sir T. Strange, two vols. 8vo. 1830. 
Macnaghten on Hindoo Law, 4to. 1824. BailtiVs 
Moohummudan Law of Inheritance, 8vo. 1832. 
The two Treatises on Inheritance, Daya-Crama- 
Sangraha, 4to. 1818, and Daya-Bhaga, 4to. 1810, 
translated by W. P. Wynch and H. T. Colebrooke. 
Balfour's Forms of Her kern, 4to. 1 78 1 . Gladwin 's 
Dictionary of Mohammedan Law, 4to. 1797. Ben- 
gal Regulations, 1793-1829, six vols, folio. Ben- 
gal Zemindary Regulations, with Introduction, by 
R. Clarke, folio, 1840. Bombay Regulations, 
1799-1816, folio, 1822. Code of Madras Regula- 
tions, 1802-29, by A. D. Campbell, two vols. 8vo. 
Analysis of the Bengal Regulations, by J. H. Har- 
ington, three vols, folio, 1805-17. Acts of the 
Indian government, from 1834. A Collection of 
Treaties and Engagements with the Native Princes 
of India, 4to. 1812* 

* The writer trusts that the unfrequent occurrence, in 
the libraries of this country, of many of the works on fo- 
reign law enumerated in the preceding pages, may be a 
sufficient apology for his insertion of their titles. 
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ENGLISH HISTORY. 

History may be considered as the Lapis Lydius 
of the law, the touchstone by which its merits are 
to be ascertained.* The relation between juris- 
prudence and history is almost as intimate as in 
medicine the connection between the symptoms and 
the remedy. Without a knowledge of the circum- 
stances under which a law was enacted, and to 
which it was originally applied, it is impossible to 
form an opinion upon its character and utility, or 
duly to estimate its application to present circum- 
stances.f 

An acquaintance with history being thus evi- 
dently of so much importance to the legal student, 
he may naturally liope to find the requisite mate- 
rials for this study in the Library, in which hope 
he will not be disappointed, the shelves being fur r 
nished with the most valuable English historians 
from Gildas and Nennius, to those of our own era, 
as Sharon Turner, Lingard, Mackintosh, Macau- 
lay, &c. 

The earliest collected body of English historians, 
is the Heidelberg Collection, printed in that 

* Notes on North's Study of the Laws, 
f Quarterly Jurist. 
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city in 1587, edited by Jerome Commelin, entitled 
Rerum Britannicarum Scriptores Vetustiores ac 
prsecipuL It contains the historical works of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, Gildas, Bede, William of New- 
bury, and an abridgment of Froissart. All of 
these had been before published separately. 

Next is the collection of Sir Henry S a vile, 
under the title of Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores 
post Bedam praecipui, printed at London in 1596, 
and at Frankfort, in 1601, folio; containing Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, Henry of Huntingdon, Roger 
de Hoveden, Ethelwerd's Chronicle, and Ingulph. 
After this is the collection of Camden, entitled 
Anglica, Normannica, Hibernica, Cambrica, a Ve- 
teribus scripta, printed at Frankfort in 1603, folio ; 
containing Asser Menevensis, Anonymus de Vita 
Gulielmi Conquestoris, Thomas Walsingham, Tho- 
mas de la More, Gulielmus Gemiticensis, Giraldus 
Cambrensis. 

The next is Sir Roger Twysden's Historise 
Anglicans Scriptores Decern, printed at London in 
1652, folio, the authors contained in which are Si- 
meon, Monachus Dunelmensis; Johannes, Prior 
Hagustaldensis ; Ricardus, Prior Hagustaldensis ; 
Ailredus, Abbas Rievallensis ; Radulphus de Di- 
ceto, Londoniensis ; Johannes B romp ton, Jornal- 
lensis; Gervasius, Monachus Dorobornensis ; Tho- 
mas Stubbs, Dominicanus ; Gulielmus Thorn, Can- 
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tnariensis ; Henricus Knighton, Leicestrensis. Of 
this work it is related by Hearne that even the 
Puritans themselves, affecting to be Maecenases, 
with Cromwell at their head, displayed something 
liketa patriotic ardour in purchasing copies as soon 
as it appeared. 

Then follows the collection of William Ful- 
man: Rerum Anglicarum Scriptorum Veterum 
Tomus I. printed at Oxford in 1684, folio— con- 
taining Ingulfi Croylandensis Historia ; Petri Ble~ 
sensis Continuatio; Chronica de Mailros; Annales 
Burtonenses ; Historiae Croylandensis Continuatio. 
To this succeed the two folio volumes of Gale and 
Fell: Historiae Anglicans Scriptores quinque, 
Ozon. 1687 ; Historiae Britannicae, Saxonies, An- 
glo- Danicae Scriptores XV. Oxon. 1691. The au- 
thors contained in these volumes are Gildas, Eddius, 
Nennius, Asser, Ranulphus Higden, Gulielmus 
Malmesburiensis, Anonymus Malmesburiensis, 
Anonymi Historia Ramesiensis, Anonymi Historia 
Elyensis, Thomas Elyensis, Joannes Wallingford, 
Radulphus de Diceto, Anonymus de Partitione 
Provincial, Joannes Fordun, Alcwinus, Annales de 
Margan, Chronicon Thorns Wikes, Annales Wa . 
verleienses, Galfridus Vinesalvus, Walter Heming- 
ford. 

After these is the collection of Joseph Sparke : 
Historiae Anglicans Scriptores varii, printed in 

T 
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London, 1723, folio. This contains Chronicon Jo- 
hannis Abbatis S. Petri de Burgo ; Chronicon Aa- 
glicannm per Rob. de Boston ; Histories CoenobK 
Burgensis Scriptores varii ; Vita S. Thome Can- 
toariensis a W. Stephanide. 

There is in the Library a nearly complete set of 
the publications of Thomas Hearne, " who has 
dug deep into the mine of English history, and res- 
cued much from oblivion, if not from perdition." 
These form about sixty volumes, 8vo., beginning 
with Spelman's Life of Alfred the Great, printed in 
1709. 

The works printed by the English Historical 
Society are also to be found here. This Society 
was established in 1888 for the purpose of printing 
an accurate and uniform edition of the most valu- 
able English Chronicles, from the earliest period 
to the accession of Henry VIII. The first of their 
publications was the Ecclesiastical History of the 
Venerable Bede, and this has been succeeded by 
Gildas, Nennius, Richard of Devizes, William of 
Malmesbury, Roger de Wendover, Florence of 
Worcester, Walter of Hemingburgh, Adam Mu- 
rimuth, Nicolas Trivet, Gesta Stephani Regis 
Anglorum, Chronicque de la Traison et Mort de 
Richart deux Roy d'Engleterre ; and a Collection 
of Anglo-Saxon Charters, in six volumes, 8vo. 
by Mr. John M. Kemble, a gentleman eminently 
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versed in Saxon lore. " More than fifteen hun- 
dred documents," says Mr. Kemble, " have sur- 
vived the conquests and tramplings of armies, the 
storm of revolutions, the yet more efficient and 
gradual changes of fashion, and the altered forms 
of public and private life ; they have survived not 
only to show us what our forefathers thought and 
did, but to prove the marvellous resemblance which, 
in spite of every influence, we, their late descen- 
dants, bear to our forefathers." 

Many of the early English historians are con- 
tained in the Recueil des Historiens des Gaules, 
&c. of Dom Bouquet, a magnificent work printed 
at Paris which has excited some emulation in this 
country. In the year 1822, an address was pre- 
sented by the House of Commons to King George 
IV. praying that directions might be given for the 
publication of a complete edition of the ancient his- 
torians of this realm. In pursuance of this design, 
a selection of materials was made by the late Mr. 
Henry Petrie, Keeper of the Records in the Tower, 
assisted by the Rev. John Sharpe, and printed un- 
der the direction of the Record Commission. The 
first volume of the intended series having been left 
unfinished by Mr. Petrie, it was completed after his 
death, with the addition of an Introduction and Pre- 
face, by Mr. Thomas Duffus Hardy, and published 
in 1848, in folio, under the title of Monumenta 
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Historica Britannica, or Materials for the 
History of Britain. This volume, extending- to 
the Norman Conquest, contains Gildas, Nennins, 
Bede, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Asser, Ethel- 
werd, Florence of Worcester, Simeon of Durham, 
Henry of Huntingdon ; L'Estorie des Engles par 
Geffrei Gaimar; Annates Cambria?, a.d. 444-1066; 
Brut y Tywysogion, or the Chronicle of the 
Princes of Wales ; De Bello Hastingensi Carmen, 
auctore W. The Saxon Chronicle printed in this 
collection is the work of various and successive 
writers, and is the source whence most of our chro- 
niclers about the period of the Conquest have chiefly 
derived their information. It is, says Mr. Ingram, 
the original and authentic testimony of contempo- 
rary writers to the most important transactions of 
our forefathers from their first arrival in this coun- 
try to the year 1154. 

Of the early historians not printed in any of our 
collections may be noticed Eadmer, the friend and 
companion of St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whose Historia Novorum — an Account of Af- 
fairs during the reigns of William I. and II. and 
Henry I., was edited by Selden in 1623, folio; Mat- 
thew of Westminster's Flores Historiarum, 1567, 
folio ; and the Historia Major of Matthew Paris, 
of which five folio editions were printed, two of 
them on the continent, within the space of little 
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more than a century. The edition in the Library 
is that of William Wats, which is regarded as the 
best, and was printed in London in 1640.* 

Next may be observed the Chronicles of Frois- 
sart, whose delightful pages are illustrative both of 
French and English history. Of the translation by 
Lord Berners, printed by Pynson in 1523-25, in 
two folio volumes, only the first is in the Library. 
The translation by Thomas Johnes, Esq. printed by 
that gentleman at the Hafod press in 1803, in four 
vols. 4to., with curious outlines of the illuminations 
of some of the MSS. which he had consulted, is on 
the shelves, as is also his translation of Joinville's 
Memoirs of St. Louis. 

By the side of these works are the reprints of 
the Chronicles of Monstrelet, Holinshed, Hall, 
Grafton, Fabian, Arnold, and RastelL The origi- 
nal editions of Holinshed are also in the Library ; 
that of 1577, in two folio volumes, with spirited 
wood-cuts, and that of 1586-7, in three vols, folio. 
One of the authors who assisted in the continuation 
of this work was Francis Thynne, the learned an- 
tiquary. 

To these succeed the Annals of John Stow, with 
the continuation by Edmund Howes; the once po- 

* A complete list of the early chroniclers, with brief 
notices, will be found in the very useful Manual of British 
Historians by William Dunn Macray, 8vo. 1845. 
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pular Chronicles of Sir Richard Baker ; the His- 
tory of Great Britain, by John Speed ; the History 
and Lives of the Kings of England, by William 
Martyn ; the History of England by Samuel Dan- 
iel, a poet as well as historian) the Atticus of his 
day, who had the happiness, says Fuller, to re- 
concile brevity with clearness, qualities of great 
distance in other authors. Next is to be noticed 
the History of England by Robert Brady, " com- 
piled so religiously upon the very text, letters, and 
syllable of the authorities, especially those upon re- 
cord, that the work may justly pass for an antiqua- 
rian law-book."* In the General Preface is much 
information on Anglo-Saxon History ; and in the 
Glossary an explanation of many words of frequent 
use in our ancient records. The History of Eng- 
land by James Tyrrell, in three vols, folio, 1696- 
1704, published about the same time as Brady's, is 
written upon opposite principles, the latter advocat- 
ing more particularly the monarchical, while Tyr- 
rell supports the popular elements of the British 
constitution. Lastly are to be mentioned of gene- 
ral histories, those of Kennet, Echard, Rapin, Tin- 
dal, Carte, Henry, Hume, Smollett, Lingard, Bel- 
sham, Sharon Turner, &c. ; and of the histories of 
particular reigns and periods, Lord Bacon's Life of 

* Lord Keeper Guilford. 
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Henry VII., " the first instance in our language of 
the application of philosophy to reasoning on public 
events in the manner of the ancients and the Ita- 
lians;"* Herbert's History of K. Henry VIII.; 
Birch's Memoirs of the Reign of Elizabeth; Claren- 
don, Burnet, Whitelocke, Godwin, &c. 

In illustration of the Constitution of this Country 
here are also Lord Somers's Collection of scarce 
and valuable Tracts on the most interesting and 
entertaining subjects relating to English History, 
in sixteen vols. 4to. ; and of a kindred character 
the Harleian Miscellany : — a Collection of curious 
Pamphlets and Tracts found in the Earl of Oxford's 
Library, with Notes by Oldys and Park, in ten 
volumes 4to. To these may be added the works 
printed by the Camden Society, instituted in 1838, 
for the publication of early historical and literary 
remains. 

Among the collections of State Papers and 
public documents, the pillars that strengthen the 
edifice of history, are Rymer's collection of Trea- 
tises, Conventions, &c. between the Kings of Eng- 
land and foreign powers from the Norman conquest 
to 1654 ; the Historical Collections of Rushworth; 
the ancient Charters by Madox ; the State Papers 
and Letters of Burghley, Sydney, Forbes, Win- 

* Hallam's Literature of Europe. 
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wood 9 Clarendon, Thurioe, Hardwicke, Strafford, 
Lodge, &c. ; the Letters of the Paston Family ; 
with the more recent collections of Original Let- 
ten, in ten volumes, 8vo. by Sir Henry Ellis, 
than whom no man is better aware of the value of 
such documents, fully concurring in the opinion of 
Dean Swift, that " nothing is so capable of giving 
a true account of history as Letters are; which 
describe actions while they are alive and breath- 
ing, whereas all other relations are of actions past 
and dead." 

As related to this class also must be mentioned 
the Rolls of Parliament from the time of Ed- 
ward I. to the 19th of Henry VII. printed by or- 
der of Parliament about the end of the last cen- 
tury, in six vols, folio. The editors were Mr. 
Richard Blyke, the Rev. Philip Morant, and Mr. 
John Topham, of Lincoln's Inn. A copious In- 
dex by the Rev. John Strachey, LL.D., the Rev. 
John Pridden, and Mr. Edward Upham, was 
printed in 1882, folio. This work, containing all 
the existing records of parliamentary proceedings 
from 1278 to 1503, Petitions, Pleas, &c, affords 
valuable evidence in matters of descent, tenure, and 
genealogy, and various subjects of judicial inquiry. 
Notices of many facts and circumstances essential 
to a clear understanding of the History of Eng- 
land are found exclusively in these volumes, which 
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exhibit a striking illustration of the times to which 
they belong, and a faithful portraiture of the civil 
and moral state of the kingdom. 

Of an analogous nature are the Journals of 
the House of Lords, from the year 1509 to the 
present time, forming about eighty volumes folio ; 
and the Journals of the House of Commons 
from 1548, forming upwards of 100 volumes folio. 
General Indexes to the former — extending to the 
end of the reign of George III., a portion of 
which was compiled by Mr. Thomas Brodie, have 
been printed in four vols, folio, 1817-1832; and 
to the latter — extending to the end of 1820, in 
seven volumes folio, 1778-1825, by Mr. Timothy 
Cunningham, Rev. Dr. Flexman, Rev. Nathaniel 
Forster, Mr. Edward Moore,, Mr. Samuel Dunn, 
and Mr. Martin Charles Burney. 

The Journals of the House of Lords of Ireland 
from 10 Charles I. 1634 to the period of the 
Union, in eight vols, folio ; and those of the House 
of Commons of that Kingdom, from 1 1 James I. 
1613 to the Union, in twenty-two vols, folio, with 
Index, are also in the Library. 

The publications of the Record Commission 
were all presented by authority to the Library, and 
form a very important series illustrative of English 
History, and of great value to the practical lawyer. 
An elaborate account of their contents, with much 
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carious historical information, was published by 
Mr* Purton Cooper in 1832, in two vols. 8vo. In 
the second volume of Mr. Foss's Judges of Eng- 
land, a work in which will also be found many 
curious details interesting to the legal profession, is 
a notice of the various charter and other rolls which 
commence in the reign of King John* 

A series of the highly important Sessional 
Papers of the House of Commons, many of them 
now familiarly known as * Blue Books,' from the 
year 1801 to the present day, forming upwards of 
1500 volumes, in folio, is in the Library. These, 
besides the Bills brought into Parliament, and a 
vast collection of Accounts and Papers of various 
kinds, comprise the Reports of Committees on 
Agriculture, Trade, Navigation, Manufactures, 
Mining, on the Administration of Justice, Educa- 
tion, the State of Prisons, and on subjects in every 
department of the administration of the affairs of the 
kingdom ; in which the Minutes of Evidence present 
a varied fund of information of the greatest value. 
Some idea may be formed of the increase of 
public business within the last thirty years by ob- 
serving the gradual extension of these parliamentary 
documents. In the year 1819, the number of vo- 
lumes printed was eighteen; in 1829, twenty-five; 
in 1839, fifty; in 1848, sixty-six; — the arrange- 
ment of the session of 1849 in volumes is not yet 
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completed; in 1847 the number of volumes was se- 
venty. General Indexes to these Papers from 1801 
to 1844 have been printed by order of Parliament; 
these are of a very copious nature, and by their 
mode of arrangement every paper in the multitudi- 
nous mass is rendered easy of access. A great 
number of the Sessional Papers of the House of 
Lords is also in the Library, but not in so complete 
a series, and many of the Papers of each Session 
are duplicates of those printed for the House of 
Commons. 

A recent accession of great value and interest in 
the class of English History must be here noticed 
— that of a volume the very existence of which was 
unknown to bibliographers until a recent period* 
This volume, forming the Introduction to 
Prynne's Records, three volumes of which had 
been presented by the celebrated author to the Li- 
brary of Lincoln's Inn, was acquired by the Hon. 
Society at the sale of the Stowe Library in 1849, 
for the sum of £335.* 

The remarkable work known as Prynne's Re- 
cords consists of three folio volumes, exclusive of 
this Introduction, and was compiled partly from the 



* A detailed notice of Prynne's Records was given by 
the author of this work in the Law Review for August, 
1849. 
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ancient records in the Tower of London, of which 
Prynne had been appointed Keeper. The title- 
page of the first volume is as follows : — " The first 
Tome of an exact Chronological Vindication and 
Historical Demonstration of our British, Roman, 
Saxon, Danish, Norman, English Kings' Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in and over all Spiritual 
Affairs, Causes, Persons, as well as Temporal, 
within their Realms of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and other Dominions ; from the original planting, 
embracing of Christian Religion therein, and Reign 
of Lucius, our first Christian King, till the death 
of King Richard I. a.d. 1199. Wherein, &c. &c. 
By William Prynne, Esq. a Bencher and Reader of 
the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn. London : 
printed for the Author, by Thomas Ratcliff, 1666. 
This first volume is dedicated to King Charles 
II., and is prefaced by an " Epistle to the Readers, 
especially of the Long Robe." The second volume, 
bearing a similar title with the first, and extending 
from the reign of John to the death of king Henry 
III., was printed in 1665, and published before the 
first volume for reasons assigned by the author in 
his preface. It is dedicated to Edward, Earl of 
Clarendon, from whose " unexpected voluntary 
motion and subsequent encouragements the work 
received its original conception, augmentation, and 
production." Of the third volume, some copies 
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exist with a title-page corresponding with the pre- 
ceding volumes, with the date 1668, hut the gener- 
ality of copies are entitled : The History of King 
John, King Henry III., and the most illustrious 
King Edward I. &c. The death of the author 
having occurred shortly after the publication of 
this volume, it is supposed that the substitution 
of the title was made by his executors, or persons 
concerned therein. Some copies of the same volume 
have the title-page in Latin : Antique Constitu- 
tiones Regni Angliae sub Regibus Joanne, Henrico 
Tertio, et Edoardo Primo, circa Jurisdictionem et 
Potestatem Ecclesiasticam. This is dated 1672, 
and the title-page is followed by a brief address, 
probably of the publisher, to the reader, in Latin, 
lamenting the interruption of the work by the death 
of the author. The dedication of the third volume, 
dated from the author's study in Lincoln's Inn, 
July 25th, 1668, is addressed to Arthur Earl of 
Anglesey, Sir Harbottle Grimston, Bart., Sir 
Matthew Hale, " and the rest of the worshipful 
Readers of the Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn, his 
ever-honoured kind Friends and Fellow-Readers of 
that Society." 

The first volume of the work commences with 
Book the Second. The recently acquired volume 
is called Book the First, and consists of the Intro- 
duction described by Prynne in the first volume 
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" as not yet completed, swelling to an entire tome," 
and designed, as stated by the author in the Epistle 
to the Readers prefixed to the second volume, to 
embrace the period extending " from Adam till 
Christ's ascension into heaven; and from thence, 
in relation to the Roman, Greek, and German em- 
perors, and other Christian kings, in foreign parts, 
till our modern age." The first four chapters, com- 
prising eighty pages, are occupied with arguments 
maintaining that the supreme ecclesiastical power 
and jurisdiction over all persons and causes resides, 
by divine ordinance, in the civil magistrate, the 
ministerial or priestly office only belonging to the 
clergy. The fifth chapter contains a history of the 
gradual encroachments of the prelacy from the ori- 
gin of the papal power till about the middle of the 
twelfth century, where the volume terminates un- 
finished, at page 400, with the words : coepiscopi 
tui et coma — . It is without title-page, but has the 
same head-line over the pages as the other volumes, 
viz., " An Exact History of Popes intollerable 
Usurpations upon the Liberties of the Kings and 
Subjects of England and Ireland." 

It is supposed that not more than twenty-five 
sets of the three volumes exist, most of the copies 
of the first volume, and a great number of the 
second, together with the Introduction, having 
perished at the house of the printer in the Great 
Fire of London ; and it is worthy of remark that 
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this loss occurred to the author, whilst he himself 
was occupied in endeavouring to rescue the public 
records of the kingdom from destruction. It is 
probable that the copy of the introductory volume 
now in the possession of the Society of Lincoln's 
Inn had been reserved in the author's hands for his 
own use during the progress of the work through 
the press ; and that if any other copies were rescued 
from the flames, not having been issued to the 
public, they have since perished, from the circum- 
stance of their being unfinished and without title- 
page, and having consequently been disregarded by 
persons into whose hands they may have fallen. 

The indefatigable industry of the author in the 
investigation of innumerable documents, many of 
which are no longer in existence, has been found 
of great use to the practical lawyer, in cases in- 
volving questions of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, by 
the direct references to, and numerous transcripts 
of original records which the work contains. 



TOPOGRAPHY. 

Topography is another branch of English His- 
tory, the importance of which to the legal profession 
is sufficiently obvious, as affording illustrations of 
the history and antiquities of the country, its man- 
ners and customs, and exhibiting the pedigrees of 
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families, with the descent of property, &c ; and in 
this department the Library is especially rich, pos- 
sessing descriptions of every county in England 
which can boast of its historian, besides numerous 
histories of particular towns and parishes, from the 
Perambulation of Kent by William Lambarde in 
1570, the first separate county history that was 
published, to the recently completed History of 
Buckinghamshire by Dr. George Lipscomb-— that 
of a portion of the county of Suffolk by the late 
John Gage Rokewode, Esq., which is characterized 
by accurate research, profound archaeological know- 
ledge, and taste for the curious and beautiful re- 
mains of ancient art — and the still more recent 
work on that county by the Rev. James Suckling. 
The writer who may be said to have led the way 
in a topographical description of England was John 
Leland, canon of Christ Church and librarian to K. 
Henry VIII., whose Itinerary, being the outline of 
a greater plan which he did not live to finish, was 
first published by Thomas Hearne in 1710, in nine 
vols. 8vo. In the reign of Elizabeth, a little work 
entitled Commentarioli Britannicae Descriptionis 
Fragmentum, was published by Humphrey Lhuyd, 
an intimate friend of the celebrated geographer, 
Abraham Ortelius, whom he assisted in his Thea- 
trum Orbis Terrarum, furnishing him with maps 
of England and Wales. In the same reign appeared 
the Britannia of William Camden " the prince of 
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English antiquaries," who was first induced to un- 
dertake his laborious task by Ortelius, whom he 
calls the great restorer of geography.* His Bri- 
tannia was first published in 1586, 8vo. ; the sixth 
edition, the last with the author's corrections and 
the first with maps, was in 1607, folio. Of this a 
translation was published by Philemon Holland in 
1610; another enlarged, by Bishop Gibson, in 
1695, folio, re-printed in 1722, 1753 and 1772, in 
two volumes ; and one still further enlarged by 
Richard Gough in 1789, 3 vols, folio. 

It was observed by Bishop Kennet, a native of 
Kent, that while other counties, and but few of 
them, have met with single pens to give the history 
and description of them, his own had no less than 
four writers to celebrate its glories. These four 
writers are Lambard, Somner, Kilburn, and Phil- 
pot ; and to these may now be added the names of 
Harris and Hasted. Since the time of Bishop Ken- 
net, almost every county in England has obtained 

• * The edition of the Theatrum Orbis Terrarum of Or- 
telius, printed at Antwerp in 1603, as well as the English 
translation, London, 1606, folio, is in the Library. This 
work is the first general atlas since the revival of letters, 
and has justly been reckoned to make an epoch in geo- 
graphy, being the basis of all collections of maps since 
formed, and deserving, it is said, even yet to be consulted, 
notwithstanding the vast progress of our knowledge of the 
earth. — Hallam's Literature of Europe. 
u 
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its historian. Among the earliest of these upon 
an extensive scale are the description of Hertford* 
shire, by Sir Henry Chauncey, Serjeant-at-Law, 
one of the rarest of the county histories ; and the 
Antiquities of Warwickshire by Sir William Dug- 
dale, of whose Monasticon Anglicanum Bishop 
Nicolson remarks, that the collector ought to be 
reckoned amongst those worthy benefactors to the 
public who have made it their business to preserve 
oar ancient historians, such as Twysden, Fell, Gale, 
&c. There is hardly a private family of any con- 
sideration in the kingdom, but will here meet with 
something of its genealogy and pedigree. The 
magnificent work of Mr. Richard Gough on the 
1 Sepulchral Monuments of Great Britain, applied 
to illustrate the history of families, manners, habits, 
and arts at the different periods from the Norman 
Conquest to the seventeenth century,' in five vo- 
lumes, folio, is in the Library. 

Among the more splendid topographical works of 
the present century are the History of Hertford- 
shire by Robert Clutterbuck ; that of Cheshire, by 
George Ormerod; that of Dorsetshire, by John 
Hutchins ; Leicestershire, by John Nichols ; Surrey, 
by the Rev. Owen Manning and William Bray; 
Sussex, by the Rev. James Dallaway and Edmund 
Cartwright; and the History of South Wiltshire, 
recently completed by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
Bart. 
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The" history of the County of Northampton by 
George Baker, still incomplete, is remarkable for 
the skill displayed in its arrangement, and its 
genealogical tables; that of South Yorkshire, by 
Joseph Hunter, for its spirit of critical inquiry ; 
that of Richmondshire, by Thomas Dunham Whi- 
taker, for the elegance of its descriptions, as well 
as for the beauty of the engravings by which it 
is illustrated — the landscapes from the pencil of 
Turner, and the architectural drawings by John 
Chessell Buckler ; and the history of Durham, by 
Richard Surtees of Mainsfbrth, the friend and cor- 
respondent of Sir Walter Scott, for the fidelity of 
the engravings of ancient seals, as well as other ex- 
cellencies. 

In the last number of the Quarterly Review it is 
remarked that the professed historians of London 
are not numerous; none between the monk Fitz- 
stephen who died in 1191, and Stow, * the first 
painfull searcher into the reverend Antiquities con- 
cerning this famous Citie of London/ who in 1598 
published his Survey of London, a small volume in 
quarto. A second edition of this was printed in 
1603, 4to., two years before the death of the au- 
thor. A third edition appeared in 1618, 4to., and 
a fourth in 1633, folio, with additions by Munday 
and Dyson; and in 1720 the much enlarged edition 
of John Strype, in two vols, folio, reprinted in 1754. 
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The simple text of Stow was not reprinted until 
1842, when it was reproduced in an octavo volume 
by the care of Mr. Thorns, with notes and illus- 
trations. Several of these editions are in the Li- 
brary, as are also Hatton's New View of London, 
printed in 1708, in two vols, 8vo., in which the de- 
scriptions of churches and public edifices have more 
technical accuracy than is usual in ordinary ac- 
counts ; Maitland's History of London, in two vols, 
folio, 1756 ; Pennant's ' brilliant and popular vo- 
lume;' and the recent instructive and entertaining 
Handbook for London of Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
affording " a specimen of the originality which may 
be achieved by following a better plan than those 
who have gone before, and breaking fresh ground 
for materials." 

In Hatton's View of London is a curious ' alpha- 
betical account of the public statues in and about 
the city,' whether ' finely done in metal, or lively 
represented, carved in fine white marble.' Among 
the Engravings in Strype's edition of Stow is a 
* Prospect of Lincoln's Inn,' as it appeared in 1720, 
after the erection of Serle Court, and before that 
of the Stone Building. In this view is seen the 
Corinthian column, with the fountain, in the area 
of Serle Court, in which also are various figures 
exhibiting the costumes and equipages of the period. 
In the Gardens, here laid out with straight walks, 
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according to the taste of the time, with rows of 
trees, a terrace towards Lincoln's Inn Fields, and 
a fountain, may he observed some of the statues 
described by Hatton. These are Julius Caesar; 
Augustus ; Pompey the Great, ' sprightly carved 
in stone ;' and Mark Antony, ' with a dagger where- 
with he slew himself.' These four were given re- 
spectively by Sir Harbottle Grimstone, Sir Hugh 
Windham, Peter Hussey, and George Townsend. 
In the Benchers' Garden are figures of Neptune 
and Hercules, both given by Sir Edwin Rich. 

The chief works relating to the History of 
Ireland in the Library are those of Sir James 
Ware, styled by Bishop Nicolson the Camden of 
Historians or Annalists ; Cox ; Leland ; Musgrave ; 
the Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores Veteres, by 
Dr. Charles O' Conor, librarian to the Duke of 
Buckingham ; and the Annals of the Kingdom of 
Ireland by the Four Masters. The copy of Rerum 
Hibernicarum Scriptores, in four vols. 4to. 1814-26, 
was presented by the duke to Robert Southey, and 
has the poet's autograph on the title-page of the 
first volume. The work contains Tigernachi An- 
nates ; Annales Inisfalenses ; Annales IV. Magis- 
trorum ; Annales Ultonienses. The first volume is 
entirely occupied with historical prolegomena. The 
Annals of the Four Masters, the chief of whom was 
Michael ^O'Clery, a brother of the order of St. 
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Francis, were edited from the autograph MS. in 
the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, with an 
English translation and notes, by John O'Donovan, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, in 3 vols. 4to. 1848. The 
Annals extend from a.d. 1172 to 1616; the por- 
tion in the third volume of Dr. O'Conor's work, 
from an autograph MS. at Stowe, comprises a 
period from about the time of the Deluge to 
1172, and is furnished with a Latin version and 
notes. 

In illustration of the History of Scotland 
may be observed the Border History of the Rev. 
George Ridpath ; the works of George Buchanan, 
poet and historian ; Lindsay of Pitscottie ; Lesley, 
Maitland, Jebb, Johnston, Anderson, Robertson, 
Laing, Dalrymple, Tytler ; and the publications of 
the Bannatyne Club. 

Of works on Heraldry there will be found in 
the Library the treatise by Guillim, Selden's Titles 
of Honour, Milles' Catalogue of Honour, Yorke's 
Union of Honour, Favine's Theatre of Knighthood, 
Brooke's Catalogue of Nobility, Dugdale's Baron* 
age of England, Edmondson's Baronage and He- 
raldry, Sandford's Genealogical History of the 
Kings of England, Douglas's Peerage of Scotland, 
Anderson's Royal Genealogies, &a In the Biblio- 
theca Heraldica Magnae Britannia, 8vo. 1822, an 
excellent book by Mr. Thomas Moule, who is 
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himself an author on the subject of heraldry, is an 
account of all works that have been printed in Great 
Britain on Genealogy, Heraldry, Nobility, &c, with 
a List of the principal foreign works on these sub- 
jects, and a List of the Provincial Visitations of the 
Kings of Arms. 



FOREIGN HISTORY. 

Amongst the works on General History in 
the Library, besides the early Greek and Roman 
historians, are those of Rollin; Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's History of the World ; the Universal His* 
tory ; and the History of the World, by William 
Howell, in four vols, folio, 1680-85; and as the keys 
of history, are to be noticed the admirable Art de 
Verifier les Dates, by the Benedictines, printed at 
Paris in 1783-1840, in eight vols, folio ; the Fasti 
Hellenici, or Civil and Literary Chronology of 
Greece from the earliest accounts to the death of 
Augustus, by Henry Fynes Clinton ; and the Fasti 
Romani, to the death of Justin II. by the same 
author. 

On the History of Greece, here is the work 
of William Mitford; and that of Mr. George 
Grote, who has incontestably won for himself the 
title, not merely of a historian, but of the historian 
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of Greece;* and on Roman History those of 
Rollin ; Crevier ; the Jesuit Fathers Catrou and 
Rouille, translated by R. Bandy, in six vols, folio, 
1728-37 ; Hooke; Gibbon; Niebahr; and Arnold. 
In addition to these are the Thesaurus Antiquita- 
tum Graecarum of Gronovius, thirteen vols, folio, 
1697, and the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romana- 
rum of Grevius, twelve vols. 1694, with the Novus 
Thesaurus of Sallengre, three vols. 1716, and the 
Supplement to both collections by John Polenus, 
in five vols. 1735. The Grecian Antiquities of 
Dr. John Potter, Bishop of Oxford, translated 
into Latin, have obtained a well merited place in 
the collection of Gronovius. 

On the History of France, when it is remem- 
bered that the Catalogue alone of works illustrative 
of the history of that country, published by Le Long 
and augmented by Fontette, occupies five folio vo- 
lumes, it cannot be expected that a complete col- 
lection should be found in a Library devoted more 
especially to legal studies. Yet a very considera- 
ble number of the best historians are here deposited. 
Among these are Du Chesne's Historic Norman- 
norum Scriptores Antiqui, folio, 1619, and his 
Historiae Francorum Scriptores coetanei, five vols, 
folio, 1613; the magnificent work before mentioned 

* Quarterly Review. 
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of Dom Martin Bouquet — the Rerum Gallicarum et 
Francicarum Scriptores ; ou Recueil des Historians 
des Gaules et de la France, commenced in 1738 
and continued by Dom Brial and other Benedic- 
tines, forming twenty vols, folio, 1738-1840; the 
Collection des Memoires relatifs a l'Histoire de 
France, jusqu' a la paix de Paris, 1763, par MM. 
Petitot et Monmerque, 131 vols. 8vo. ; a similar 
Collection by M. Guizot, from the foundation of the 
French monarchy to the 13th century, in 31 vols. 
8vo. ; the Collection des Chroniques Nationales, 
in the language of the period, from the 13th to the 
16th century, by M. Buchon, in 47 vols. 8vo. ; and 
the Collection des meilleurs Dissertations, &c. re- 
latifs a Phistoire de France, par C. Leber, in 20 
vols. 8vo. 

Of general histories here are those of Mezerai ; 
Daniel ; the presidents Henault and De Thou ; and 
Sismondi ; Montfaucon's Monumens de la Monar- 
chic Francoise and the Chronicles of Froissart and 
Monstrelet, relating both to French and English 
history. The edition of Monstrelet, printed at Paris 
in the 15th century by Antoine Verard, without 
date, in three vols, folio, is in the Library. The 
best edition of the admirable History of his Own 
Time, by the president De Thou, or Thuanus, 
published by S. Buckley, in seven vols, folio, 1733, 
on large paper, is here also to be found. 
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Of Memoirs or particular histories here are those 
of Sully; Saint Simon; Richelieu; DeRetz; the 
Collection of Memoirs on the French Revolution, 
by MM. Berville and Barrtere, in fifty-six vols. 
8vo. and the recent work of M. Thiers on the 
French Consulate and Empire. Of the histories 
of provinces, here are the Histoire Generate de 
Languedoc, par Joseph Vaissette et Claude de 
Vic, in five vols, folio, 1730-45; and the Histoire 
Generale et Particuliere de Bourgogne, par Urbain 
Plancher, in four vols, folio, 1739-81 ; both works 
by the Benedictines of St. Maur. In reference to 
the many valuable publications of the monks of this 
order, Professor Smyth observes : " Religious so- 
cieties, like those of the Benedictines, are often 
stigmatized as the abodes of laziness and supersti- 
tion; but sweeping accusations are seldom just. 
To this society, for instance, literature is indebted 
for works of the most serious importance : works 
of such labour and extent that they have been begun 
by one generation of men, and left to be prosecuted 
and finished by those which succeeded. This is a 
sort of service which could not well have been ren- 
dered to mankind but by those who did not labour 
for profit, and who were always in a state of con- 
tinued eiistence, by being linked together as mem- 
bers of the same society." 

At the head of the collections of Italian His- 
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tory is the great work of M uratori, Rerum Itali- 
carum Scriptores, in twenty-nine vols, folio, won- 
derful as the achievement of a single life. This 
collection, and his Antiquitates Italic® Medii iEvi, 
are in the Library; as are also the histories of 
Guicciardini, Giannone's Istoria da Napoli, and the 
Histoire de la Republique de Venise, by Daru. To 
these must be added the Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
et Historiarum Italia?, Neapolis, Siciliae, Sardinia?, 
Corsice, Melitae, aliarumque Terrarum Insularum- 
que adjacentium, by George Graevius and Peter 
Burmann, in forty-five vols, folio, 1725. These 
are on large paper, and uniform with the Greek and 
Roman Antiquities of Grsevius and Gronovius, 
forming a very fine set in seventy-eight volumes. 

In illustration of the History of Holland and 
Belgium are the Annales des Provinces Unies, by 
Basnage, and the collection of Chronicles, &c. pub- 
lished by order of the Belgian government, ten vo- 
lumes of which have appeared, in quarto. 

Relating to the History of Spain here are the 
Hispania Illustrata of Andrew Schott, printed in 
1603 ; Archdeacon Coxe's Memoirs of the Kings 
of Spain; Watson's History of Philip II. and 
Philip III. ; and Prescott's Ferdinand and Isabella. 

On the History of Germany will be found the 
Monumenta Germanise Historica, in ten volumes, 
folio, printed at Hanover, 1826-48, a splendid work 
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edited by George Henry Pertz, containing the 
writings of the early historians from 500 to 1500, 
and the early laws, the capitularies of the Merovin- 
gian, Carlovingian, and other Frankish kings, &c. 
Here likewise may be observed the Origines Guelfi- 
cae of Scheidius, in five vols, folio, 1750-80; Mas- 
cou's History of the Ancient Germans, translated 
by Lediard, two vols. 4to.; Schmidt's History of the 
Germans, translated into French by C. de la Veaux, 
in eight vols. 8vo. 1784-89. ; andCoxe's History of 
the House of Austria. Here is also a beautiful 
copy of Gustaff Adolph's Krieg in Deutschland, by 
Bogislaff Philip von Chemnitz,* in two vols, folio, 
1648-53, from Mr, John Miller's Library; and 
the Monumenta Boica, in thirty-four vols. 4to., 
1763-1845, presented to the Library by the Bava- 
rian government. 

The principal works on the History of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden are the Historia 
Danorum of Saxo Grammaticus ; the Historia Gen- 
tium Septentrionalium of Olaus Magnus; the Series 
Regum DanisB by Thormod Torfaeus, 4to. 1702 ; 
and the publications of the Society of Northern An- 
tiquaries ; the Commentarii de Rebus Suecicis, and 
Res Gestae Caroli Gustavi Sueciae Regis, by Puf- 

* The Chancellor Oxenstiern is said to have been the 
author of the second volume of this work, and to have 
greatly assisted in the composition of the first. 
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fendorf; Mallet's Northern Antiquities; and the 
Heimksringla, or Chronicles of the Kings of Nor- 
way, translated from the Icelandic of Snorro Stur- 
leson, by Samuel Laing, in three vols. 8vo. 1844. 

Among the works relating to the History of Ame- 
rica are the Histories of Mexico, by De Solis, 
Clavigero, and the recent work of Prescott ; Ro- 
bertson's History of America ; Southey's History 
of Brazil ; the Histories of the United States by 
Bancroft, and Grahame; Holmes's Annals of Ame- 
rica ; Hutchinson's Massachusetts ; Hazard's His- 
torical Collections ; the Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the American Revolution, . by Jared Sparks, 
in twelve vols. 8vo.; the Secret Journals of Con- 
gress, in four vols. 8vo. ; and the American State 
Papers, 1789-1818, published under the authority 
of Congress, in 21 vols, folio. 

On Oriental History are the Bibliotbeque 
Orientale of D'Herbelot ; Knolles's History of the 
Turks, with Sir Paul Rycaut's Continuation ; De 
Guignes' Histoire des Huns, Turcs, Mogols, &c; 
the Description de la Chine of Father Du Halde ; 
Maurice's History of Hindostan, and Indian Anti- 
quities ; Sir Gardner Wilkinson's Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, — a work which 
besides elucidating those important subjects of 
Egyptian archaeology, has happily illustrated a great 
number of passages of Scripture. 
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In the class of General Biography, are the 
Biographical and Historical Dictionaries of Hoff- 
man/ Moreri, f Bayle, Collier, Aikin, Chalmers, 
Rose; the Biographie Universelle ; and that by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
discontinued when the letter A., forming seven 
volumes, 8vo. was completed. Among the works 
on National Biography are the Biographia Britan- 
nica; Fuller's Worthies of England; Wood's Athe- 
ne Oxonienses by Dr. Bliss; Granger's Biographi- 
cal History of England, with Noble's Continuation ; 
Tanner's Bibliotheca Britannico-Iiibernica; and the 
works of Bale, Pits, and Leland on British writers. 

In the class of Voyages and Travels, inti- 
mately connected with history, and in the narra- 
tions of which are vividly portrayed the manners 
and customs of foreign nations, are to be found the 
delightful volumes of HakluytJ and Purchas, where 

* I heard a man of great learning declare that, when- 
ever he could not recollect his knowledge, he opened Hoff- 
man's Lexicon, where he was sore to find what he had lost. 

D'lSRAELI. 

f The materials of Moreri's work have been so corrected 
and enlarged, since its first publication, by subsequent edi- 
tors, that, according to Voltaire, it is like a new town 
built on the ancient plan. 

I The work of Hakluyt redounds as much to the glory 
of the English nation as any book that was ever published 
in it. Oldys. 
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we may read * of hair-breadth scapes ' and perils 
imminent, 



• of antres vast, and deserts idle, 



- Bough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heaven 5 
Of th' Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders." 

Here are likewise the collections of Churchill, 
Harris, and Astley ; the Travels of Tavernier, in 
Persia, which have afforded many illustrations to 
Moore's beautiful poem of Lalla Rookh; those of 
Sandys, containing much valuable historical infor- 
mation; and those of Albert de Mandelslo in 
Muscovy and Persia. The Lettres Edifiantes et 
Curieuses, relating the travels of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in all parts of the world — in the wilds of 
America, and in the kingdoms of Persia, India, and 
China, contain a vast fund of information. 



GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 

The works of all the Greek and Roman authors, 
to whom as poets, philosophers, orators or histori- 
ans, the name of the Classics has been given by 
the common consent of the world of letters, are to 
be found, with few exceptions, in the Library. 

Among these are Homer — that' perennial foun- 
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tain of beauty and delight' which no man can ever 
exhaust; JEschylus, ( who led the van in dramatic 
enterprise, as he did in the field of Marathon/ and 
outstripped, in point of sublimity at least, those by 
whom he was followed; Sophocles, the Raphael 
of the ancient drama, whose tragedies are not only 
the perfection of the Greek drama, but approach 
as nearly as is conceivable to the perfect ideal 
model of that species of poetry ; Euripides,* une- 
qualled in power of fascination, whose tender and 
pathetic strains, recited by the Athenian captives 
at Syracuse, prevailed to redeem them from bond- 
age ; Aristophanes, whose comedies, of the high- 
est historical interest, contain an admirable series 
of portraits, though with exaggerated features, of 
the leading men of the day, and a contemporary 
commentary on the evils existing at Athens ; the 
fervid Pindar ;f Aristotle, in whom is to be 
admired the universality of the philosopher, for 
whom a mystical legend of the foundation of a city 
was not less attractive than speculations on first 

* Philemon, the Athenian comic poet, declared that if 
he could but believe in the consciousness of the soul after 
death, he would certainly hang himself, to enjoy the sight 
of Euripides. 

f Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
Quern super notas aluere ripas, 
Ferret, immensusque ruit profundo 
Pnoxutus ore. 
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causes and highest ends, or observations on animal 
life or on poetry;* Plato, whose writings have 
always been a model of the union of artistic per- 
fection with philosophical acuteness and depth, and 
to whose dialogues the attempt to combine poetry 
and philosophy gives a charm of irresistible attrac- 
tion ; Demosthenes, one of the greatest and noblest 
spirits of antiquity, whose powers as an orator 
have not been equalled by any man of any coun- 
try ; Herodotus, the father of history, who, wher- 
ever he speaks from his own observation, is a 
model of truthfulness and accuracy, and whose 
authority has been the more firmly established, the 
more those countries of which he speaks have 
been explored by travellers ;f Thucydides, whose 
concise, vigorous and energetic style, scrupulous 
care and diligence in ascertaining facts have com- 
bined to produce a work that in its kind has 

* The greater number of the philosophical sciences, 
says the German philosopher Hegel, owe to Aristotle 
their separation and commencement. 

f There is perhaps no work in the whole range of an- 
cient literature which so closely resembles a familiar and 
homely oral narration as that of Herodotus. Its reader 
cannot help feeling as though he was listening to an old 
man, who, from the inexhaustible stores of his knowledge 
and experience, tells his stories with that single-hearted 
simplicity and naivete which are the marks and indications 
of a truthful spirit. 

X 
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neither equal nor rival;* Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, who teaches by precept what his and every 
other history will teach by example, that the 
prosperity of every nation is owing to their public 
and private virtue, and their adversity to the want 
of both ; Polybius, one of the most instructive and 
entertaining of historians, owing to the soldierly- 
frankness of his manner, the reality of his narra- 
tions, and the traits of character and manners, 
sketched with the force and freshness of life, which 
Abound in his work ; Tacitus, the first of histori- 
ans who applied the science of philosophy to the 
study of facts; the orations and philosophical 
writings of Tully, the productions of ' Rome's 
least mortal mind ; the ' pictured page* of Livy,f 

( With Maso's but once-rivalled song, 
And, matchless still, the Sabine page :' 

all these, familiar to the student at his college, 

* The history of Thucydides only makes a volume of 
moderate size. A work that is for all ages must contain 
much in little compass. 

f In a gallery of master-pieces it is difficult to make a 
selection, but it may be doubted whether any artist, an- 
cient or modern, ever finished a more wonderful series of 
pictures than those which are found at the conclusion of 
the twenty-seventh book of Livy, representing the state 
of the public mind at Borne, when intelligence was first 
received of the daring expedition of the consul, Claudius 
Nero, the agonizing suspense which prevailed while the 
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here again greet his view, and, as they charmed his 
boyhood, may delight his riper years. 

The editions of the Classics in the Library are 
not those which are remarkable for their rarity or 
typographical splendour, such as the Jensons and 
Vindelin de Spiras, but those which are furnished 
with useful critical commentaries, as Ernesti's Ho- 
mer, Schweighaeuser's Herodotus and Polybius, 
Wesseling's Diodorus Siculus, &c. 



DICTIONARIES. 

How infinitely the world is indebted to the eru- 
dition and patient industry of the authors of dic- 
tionaries and grammars must be evident upon a few 
moments' reflection. By the aid of these silent 
guides the boundless fields of literature and science 
are opened to the view of the student, and he is en- 
success of their hazardous project was still uncertain, and 
the almost frantic joy which hailed the intelligence of the 
great victory on the Metaurus. Dictionary op Greek 
and Roman Biography and Mythology, edited by 
William Smith, LL. D. — From this admirable work, 
among the contributors to which are found the names of 
scholars of the highest reputation, and " by which much 
of the obscurity formerly attaching to the ancient classics 
has been removed," the preceding sketch of the charac- 
teristic merits of the principal classical writers is in great 
part derived. 
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abled to hold converse with the mightiest spirits of 
all lands : — to peruse the Sanscrit Vedas — the old- 
est of uninspired compositions, the works of the 
poets and philosophers of Greece and Rome, and of 
the poet-sages of India, Persia and Arabia; — to 
listen to the philosophy of Zoroaster and Confucius, 
to the songs of Hafiz and Sadi, or to the strains of 
Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso — names that fall like 
spells on the charmed ear ; — to enjoy the humour of 
Rabelais, the wit of Moliere, the eloquence of Fe- 
nelon and Bossuet, and the wondrous and beautiful 
creations of Schiller, 

" Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn." 

But far beyond all this, it must be remembered that 
under such guidance the Sacred Scriptures were 
translated into the vernacular tongue, and placed 
within reach of the unlettered peasant; while by 
the same means the learned are enabled to apply 
the test of philological criticism to the interpre- 
tation and elucidation of difficult passages of Holy 
Writ. 

With the best works of this class in the various 
languages of Europe the Library of Lincoln's Inn 
is well furnished, as may appear by the following 
enumeration. 

Greek. Etymologicum Magnum, edited by 
Sylburgius; the admirable Thesaurus, of Henry 
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Stephens ; the Lexicon of Suidas, containing much 
curious historical and antiquarian information;* 
the Greek and English Lexicon of Donnegan ; the 
Greek-English Lexicon of Henry George Liddell 
and Robert Scott, based upon the German work of 
Passow; and MorelFs Lexicon Graeco-Prosodia- 
cum, presented by the editor, the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, who has also given to the Society copies of 
his Sermons and other works. 

Latin. Spelman's Glossarium Archaiologi- 
cum ;f the Etymologicon of Vossius ; the Thesaurus 
of Cooper, with those of Faber and Gesner ; the 
Dictionary of Holyoke ; the Lexicon Philologicum 
of Martin ; Du Cange's Glossary, with the Supple- 
ment of Carpentier, of the highest value to the 
lawyer for its explication of mediaeval Latinity ; 

* C'est un tresor d'erudition, sans le secours duquel 
l'histoire litteraire des Grecs et des Bomains auroit offert 
d'immenses lacunes qu'il n'eut jamais ete possible de rem- 
plir. Biographie Universelle. 

f In the Library of Lincoln's Inn there is a copy of Spel- 
man's Glossary, interleaved, with numerous manuscript 
additions, apparently designed for a new edition of the 
work, by the Rev. Nicholas Sambrook Russell, rector of 
Saddington, in Leicestershire, who assisted Mr. Nichols 
in his history of that county, a task for which he was 
peculiarly qualified by his literary accomplishments, his 
knowledge of the manners and customs of antiquity, his 
exactness of judgment, his classical learning, and his pa- 
tient industry. 
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the invaluable work of Forcellini,* to the execu- 
tion of which the space of forty years was devoted ; 
the Dictionaries of Ainsworth and Littleton ; and 
the excellent Lexicon totius Latinitatis of Scheller, 
with the explanations translated from the German 
by J. E. Riddle, printed at the Clarendon press in 
1835. Of Du Cange's Glossary, both the Benedic- 
tine edition in ten vols, folio, and that with the 
additions of Adelung, &c. by Henschel, printed at 
Paris 1840-46, in six vols. 4to. are in the Library ; 
and of Forcellini's Dictionary, the translation by 
James Bailey, in two volumes 4to. and the edition 
printed at Schneeberg, in Saxony, two vols, folio, 
1831-33. 

French. Menage's Dictionnaire Etymologique ; 
Richelet's Dictionnaire Ancienneet Moderne; Dic- 
tionnaire de Trevoux ;f the Dictionnaire de l'Aca- 

* Le sens et les differents aooeptions de tous les mots, 
tant au propre qu' an figure, sont demontres par de nom- 
breux exemples, qui supposent dans l'auteur,non seulement 
une vaste lecture, une notion suffisante de tous les arts et 
de toutes les sciences sur lesquels les Latins ont ecrit, une 
connaissance parfaite de leur religion, de leurs usages, de 
leurs lois, de leur geographie, de leur histoire, mais encore 
une critique sure, et Part difficile de l'expliquer et de re- 
sondre en peu de mots les obscurites, les contradictions, les 
difficultes de toute espece que presentent les auteurs, les 
medailles antiques et les inscriptions. Biographie Uni- 

VERSELLB. 

f The Dictionnaire de Trevoux derives its name from a 
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demie; and Chambaud. Here are likewise the 
Dictionnaire du vieux Langage Francois of La- 
combe; the Dictionnaire Comique, Satyrique, &c. 
of Le Roux ; Dictionnaire Roman, Walon, Celtique 
et Tudesque, 4to. 1777 ; Kelham's Norman Dic- 
tionary ; Glossaire de la Langue Romane, by Ro- 
quefort ; and the Memoires sur la Langue Celtique, 
by Bullet, in three vols, folio, 1754, in which is 
a Glossary giving the etymology of many of the 
names of towns, rivers, &c. of Great Britain. 

Italian. The Dictionaries of Antonini, Al- 
berti, and Baretti ; the Vocabolario della Crusca ; 
and the Dizionario della Lingua Italiana, by Pro- 
fessors Cardinali, Orioli and Costa, printed at Bo- 
logna, in seven vols. 4to. 1819-30. 

Spanish and Portuguese. Diccionario de 
la Lengua Castellana, in six vols, folio ; Neuman 
and Baretti's Spanish Dictionary; Vocabolario 
Portuguez e Latino, by Bluteau; and Vieyra's 
Portuguese Dictionary. 

small town in France, where the Due du Maine, early in 
the last century, as prince sovereign of Dombes, haying 
transferred his parliament and other public institutions, 
established a magnificent printing-house. The first edition 
of the work, from that press, was in 1704, in three volumes, 
gradually increased by the contributions of the most emi- 
nent men of letters in France, to eight volumes, folio. The 
last edition was printed in 1771. A peculiar feature of 
this dictionary is its being furnished with quotations from 
the French classical writers. D'Israeli. 
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German. The Glossaries of Scherzius, Wach- 
ter, Haltaus, and Schilter ; Kilian's Etymologicum 
Teutonic® Linguae; Adelung's Grammatisch-kri- 
tisches Woerterbuch ; and the German and English 
Dictionary of Fluegel. The different characters 
of the Glossaries of Wachter and Haltaus have 
been thus described : " Wachter fait des recherches 
sur l'origine des mots allemands qu'on a conserves 
dans la langue ; mais Haltaus s'est surtout attache 
a ceux du moyen age ; et les explications qu'il 
donne sont toutes appuyees par des citations de 
titres et de chartres." 

Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, &c. Hire's 
Glossarium Suio-Gothicum ; the Lexicon Lapponi- 
cum of Lindahl and Ohrling; Spegel's Glossarium 
Sueo-Gothicum ; the Swedish Dictionaries of Sere- 
nius and Widegren ; Moller's Dictionnaire Fran- 
cois-Suedois ; Bay's Danish Dictionary ; and Hal- 
dorson's Icelandic Lexicon. 

Dutch and Flemish. Halma's Dictionnaire 
Flamand- Francois; Hoogstraatens Nieuw Woord- 
boek ; Pitiscus' Lexicon Latino-Belgicum ; and the 
Dutch and English Dictionaries of Sewel and 
Holtrop. 

Anglo-Saxon. Somner's Dictionariura Saxon - 
ico-Latinum ; Skinner's Etyraologicon Linguae An- 
glicans ; Junius's Etymologicum Anglicanum ; 
Lye's Dictionarium Saxonico-Gothico- Latin um, 
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edited by Owen Manning; Bosworth's Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary. 

English. Phillips's New World of Words ; the 
Dictionaries of Bailey, Johnson, Richardson, Web- 
ster ; Mason's Supplement to Johnson ; Thomson's 
Etymons of English words ; Lemon's English Ety- 
mology ; Nares's Glossary, in illustration of Shakes- 
peare and his contemporaries ; and, in addition to 
these, many Provincial Glossaries. 

Cornish and Welsh. Lhuyd's Archaeologia 
Britannica; Pryce's Archaeologia Cornu-Britan- 
nica ; Davies' Antiquae Linguae Britannicae Dictio- 
narium ; Pughe's Welsh Dictionary. 

Irish. The Dictionaries of O' Brien and O'Reilly. 

Gaelic and Scottish. The Gaelic Dictiona- 
ries of Shaw and Armstrong ; Dictionarium Scoto- 
Celticum, published by the Highland Society, in two 
vols. 4to. ; and Jamieson's Etymological Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language, in four vols. 4to. 

On the Oriental Languages the only Diction- 
aries in the Library are the Heptaglott Lexicon of 
Castell, " the admirable arrangement of which af- 
fords the best help to trace the analogy of these 
languages, all issuing from one parent stock;" 
Thornidicke's Hebrew Lexicon, and that of Pag- 
ninus printed with the Antwerp Polyglott Bible ; 
Morrison's Chinese Dictionary ; De Guignes' Dic- 
tionnaire Chinois, Francais et Latin. On the 
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Egyptian Language there is the Lexicon ^Egyp- 
tiaco-Latinum of Henry Tattam. 

In addition to this valuable collection of Diction- 
aries, there are in the Library many treatises on 
the general principles of grammar, as Gebelin's 
Monde Primitif ; Bishop Wilkins's Essay towards 
a Real Character and a Philosophical Language ; 
Ward's Universal Grammar; Tooke's Diversions 
of Purley. Among the Grammars are Grimm's 
Deutsche Grammatik; and Bopp's Comparative 
Grammar of the Sanscrit and other languages, 
edited by Horace Hayman Wilson, the learned 
Professor of Sanscrit in the university of Oxford. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

In the class of Bibliography and the History of 
Literature will be found in the Library, the Biblio- 
graphic Instructive of De Bure ; the Manuel du 
Libraire et de 1' Amateur de Livres, by Brunet ; the 
Bibliotheca Britannica of Watt ; Lowndes' Biblio- 
grapher's Manual; Clement's Bibliotheque Curi- 
euse; the Library Companion and some other 
works of Dr. Dibdin ; Hallam's Literature of Eu- 
rope; the Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes 
et Pseudonymes of Bar bier; the Bibliotheca Graeca 
and Latina of Fabricius ; Walch's Bibliotheca The- 
ologica; the Bibliotheca Theologica, Juridica, Phi- 
losophies, and Medica, of Lipenius. The Biblio- 
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theca Juridica of this author, with the Supplements 
of Schott, Senkenberg and Madihn, forms six vo- 
lumes, folio, Leipsic and Breslau, 1757-1823. 

The preceding are of a more general character : 
with relation to particular countries are to be noticed 
Tiraboschi's Storia della Letteratura Italiana ; Le 
Long and Fontette's Bibliotheque Historique de la 
France ; the Bibliotheques Fran9oises of La Croix 
and Du Verdier; Les Manuscrits Francois de la 
Bibliotheque du Roi, by Paulin Paris ; Catalogue 
de Jurisprudence dans la Bibliotheque du Gand ; 
Histoire des Bibliotheques de la Belgique, by P. 
Namur ; Antonio's Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus et 
Nova, Casiri's Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escu- 
rialensis, and Iriarte's Bibliothecae Matritensis Co- 
dices Graci; Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis 
Jesu, by Ribadeneira ; Catalogue of the MSS. in 
the Libraries of England and Ireland, by Dr. Ed- 
ward Bernard, printed at Oxford in 1697, folio; 
Upcott's English Topography ; Oldys' British 
Librarian; Savage's Librarian; and Moule's Bib- 
liotheca Heraldica. 

Among the Catalogues of Public Libraries* will 
be found all those which have been printed of the 
British Museum, including the Cottonian, Lans- 
downe, and Harleian collections of Manuscripts; 

* In all great Libraries there should not only be a col- 
lection of all the catalogues of libraries existing in the' 
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the Catalogue of the Bodleian Library ; that of 
the Advocates* Library at Edinburgh; that of 
Sion College, by William Reading ; Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, by the Rev. T. H. Home ; the 
Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, and the College 
of Advocates in Doctors' Commons ; the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London ; Dr. Williams's Library 
in Red Cross Street, Cripplegate; the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain ; the London Institution. 
In this latter valuable Catalogue, in three vols. 8vo., 
the second volume is devoted to a systematic clas- 
sification of the Tracts and Pamphlets in the Library 
of the London Institution, and is the first Catalogue 
of that nature which has been printed. It is very 
extensive, consisting of nearly 700 pages, but has 
not been continued beyond the letter F. Here are 
also Hunter's Three Catalogues — describing the 
contents of the Red Book of the Exchequer, of the 
Dodsworth MSS. in the Bodleian, and of the MSS. 
of Lincoln's Inn ; those of the Athenaeum of Lon- 
don, and of Liverpool ; the splendid Library of the 
Rt. Hon. Thomas Grenville, bequeathed to the 
British Museum, by John Thomas Payne and 
Henry Foss; the Philadelphia Library, U. S. ; the 



country, but so far as possible, a collection of those of all 
the libraries in the world. A great Library should in 
fact contain within it a library of catalogues. Report 
of House of Commons on Public Libraries. 
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Law Library of Harvard University, U. S. among 
the benefactors of which is recorded the name of 
Thomas Hollis, of Lincoln's Inn, justly called the 
father of Harvard College Library. Among the 
volumes given by him to that library, which are 
marked by emblematical decorations expressive of 
his opinion of their different merits, is a fine copy 
of Bracton, in which this note is written : T. H. 
was glad to give a guinea for this copy unbound ; 
yet hopes to see, before it is long, all our ancient 
and noble law writers reprinted. 

Many eminent] members of the legal profession 
have been distinguished as collectors of books. One 
of the first of these was Arthur Annesley, Earl of 
Anglesey,* whose name appears at the head of the 
Readers of Lincoln's Inn to whom Prynne dedi- 
cated the third volume of his Records, and who was 
author of the Privileges of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, and many other works. He was one 
of the first noblemen in England who collected an 
extensive library, which consisted of w the choicest 
volumes in all faculties, arts and languages," and 
was kept at his seat at Blechington, near Oxford, but 
was sold by public auction after his lordship's death. 



* He had studied the laws with such diligence, as to be 
styled and esteemed a lawyer, even by the most conceited 
lawyers of his time. Biogbaphia Britannica. 
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Another eminent collector was Philip Carteret 
Webb, of Lincoln's Inn, solicitor to the Treasury 
in 1756-65, the sale of whose library, in 1771, 
including his MSS. upon vellum, occupied seven- 
teen days. His MSS. upon paper were sold by 
his widow to the Marquis of Lansdowne, and are 
now in the British Museum. Thirty MS. volumes 
of the Rolls of Parliament were sold by Mr. Webb 
to the House of Peers a short time before his 
death.* The sale of his collection of coins and 
medals, in the same year with his books, lasted 
three days, but the greater part of these had been 
previously disposed of to Mr. Duane, and now 
form part of the valuable museum of Dr. Hunter 
at Glasgow. Matthew Duane, of Lincoln's Inn, 
also a collector of books and coins, was a cu- 
rator of the British Museum, and is reputed to 
have been " universally esteemed for his profound 
knowledge, great abilities, and unsullied reputation 
in the profession of the law ; as well as for his ex- 
tensive learning, happy taste, and critical discern- 
ment in polite literature and the fine arts^ nor less 
distinguished for his many excellent qualities, and 
the practice of every virtue that adorns the cha- 
racter of an honest man and a good Christian." 

* Mr. Webb was author of several works on various 
subjects, among which was a pamphlet relating to the 
Jews. 
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• Among the lawyers of the present century who 
have been known as collectors of hooks are Mr. 
Serjeant Hey wood ; Mr. Baron Bolland; Mr. Jus- 
tice Littledale ; Mr. John Miller ; Mr. Benjamin 
Heywood Bright; Mr. Sutton Sharpe, and the 
late Mr. Louis Hayes Petit, whose library was 
particularly rich in philological works ; — and of the 
existing members of this Society, Mr. Charles 
Purton Cooper, a portion of whose collection as 
before mentioned now enriches the Library of 
Lincoln's Inn; and Mr. Clement Tudway Swan- 
ston, who has formed one of the most extensive 
collections of books in various branches of literature 
ever made by any private gentleman. 



Having thus taken a cursory survey of some of 
the most important classes of books in the Library 
of Lincoln's Inn, the author must bring his pleasant 
task to a conclusion, this volume having already 
far exceeded its proposed limits. He cannot, how- 
ever, close the page without mentioning that, be- 
sides the classes here noticed, there are still 
numerous volumes on which he might expatiate 
with delight — as, in the department of mental and 
natural philosophy : the works of Bacon, Boyle, 
Locke and Newton; — in the class of poetry and 
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the drama : Shakespeare, * the thousand-souled ;' 
Milton, who, though * fall'n on evil days and evil 
tongues,' and shut out from communion with the 
visible world, yet listening to his organ for solemn 
inspiration, could sing of primeval innocence and 
the glories of Paradise ; the • native, manners-paint- 
ing verse' of Chaucer ; the 'gentle Spenser, fancy's 
pleasing son ;' the fire and vigour of Dryden, and 
the harmonious numbers of Pope; — Ben Jonson, 
' the Muse's fairest light in no dark time ;' Mas- 
singer, Shirley, Beaumont and Fletcher; — Dante 
and Petrarch, i the morning stars of modern litera- 
ture,' — Ariosto, 



• the minstrel who called forth 



A new creation with his magic line — " 

and Tasso, whose delightful strains, so familiar to 
his countrymen, were once chanted by the gon- 
doliers on the blue waters of Venice. Of Petrarch 
it is said that he gave purity, elegance, and even 
stability to the Italian language. 

In other branches of polite literature are to be 
observed the works of De Foe, Swift, Addison, 
Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Johnson, Bolingbroke, 
Horace Walpole, &c. In illustration of the fine 
arts, the Museum Florentinum ; Sir William Ha- 
milton's'Collection of Etruscan, Greek, and Roman 
Antiquities ; the Antichita di Ercolano ; and the 
Architettura of Palladio. 
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In relation to natural philosophy, there are not 
as yet in the Library many of the volumes record- 
ing the wondrous discoveries of modern science ;* 
— the multiform and beautiful combinations of the 
elements of the material world — the properties 
of air, light, electricity and magnetism, recently 
illustrated by the profound researches of Faraday, 
which, combined with those of Ampere, Oersted, 
and other philosophers, have led to results that 
form a new era in physical science — the progress 
of that mighty agent which, directed by the genius 
of Watt, ' has given to the arm of man the mo- 

* Well does the writer remember the impression of 
delight received from the lectures on chemistry which he 
heard upwards of twenty years ago in the Royal Institu- 
tion. Seated in the laboratory amidst a crowd of eager 
auditors, it appeared to his youthful fancy as if he had 
entered the cell of a necromancer. There stood the pre- 
siding magician, surrounded by crystalline vessels of vari- 
ous forms, now converting at will solid bodies into fluids, 
and fluids into solids, now calling forth flames from liquids, 
now shivering vessels to pieces by a touch, and anon 
burning and reducing to ashes the metals themselves by 
the contact of a slender wire. Behind him were ranged 
lamps and furnaces, and by his side moved an attendant 
spirit, assisting him in his magical operations, and destined 
afterwards to wield the wand of science with a still migh- 
tier hand than the then ruling genius of the place. This 
potent magician was Professor Brande, and the busy, ac- 
tive spirit by his side was Michael Faraday, who now 
holds a professor's chair in that same Institution. 
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mentum of an Afrite,' and bids fair to enable him 
4 to pat a girdle round the earth/ — and. that still 
more wondrous power by which ( the winged word * 
is dispatched with the rapidity of lightning to the 
utmost distance, and which promises to " unite 
kingdoms separated from each other by natural 
boundaries, and distinguished by dissimilarities of 
language, in one common bond of interest and 
amity." 




TANCRED'S STUDENTS. 

In the notice of the Hall mention should have 
been made of the oration annually delivered there 
in Hilary Term by one of the Tancred's Students. 

These students are elected to partake of a be- 
quest made in the year 1754, by Christopher 
Tancred, of Whixley, in Yorkshire, Esq., who 
bequeathed a Considerable property to be vested in 
trustees for the education of twelve students, four 
in divinity, at Christ's College, Cambridge ; four in 
physic, at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge ; 
and four in common law at Lincoln's Inn. The 
trustees named in Mr. Tancred's will are — the 
Master of Christ's College, and the Master of 
Gonville and Caius College, in Cambridge; the 
President of the College of Physicians ; the Trea- 
surer of the Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn ; the 
Master of the Charter House ; the Governors of 
Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals. 

The persons elected must not be less than six- 
teen years of age ; must be natives of Great Bri- 
tain ; of the Church of England ; and not capable 
of obtaining the education directed by the settle- 
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meDt without such assistance. The annual value 
of each studentship was originally fifty pounds, but 
is now of about double that amount ; and this aid 
is continued for three years after the student has 
taken the degree of bachelor of arts, bachelor in 
physic, or barrister at law; and to keep in re- 
membrance the liberality of the donor, a Latin 
oration on the subject of his charities is ordered to 
be annually delivered, by one of the students in 
each branch, in the halls of the colleges before 
mentioned, and of Lincoln's Inn respectively. 

Candidates for the studentship must apply by 
petition to the governors and trustees ; and every 
person elected one of the Tancred's law students 
must, within one month after such election, be 
entered as a member of the Society of Lincoln's 
Inn, and keep commons for twelve terms in the 
hall, according to the rules of the Society. 



C. WH1TT1NGHAM, CHISWICK. 
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